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Welcome to QUANTUM 43/44, our 
Special Double-Sized 20th Anniversary Issue, 
and also our final issue. QUANTUM will now 
be officially merging into Steve Brown's 
Science Fiction Eye. 

This issue is coming out six months late 
because | wanted to made sure it is a grand 
finale worthy of a magazine of THRUST/ 
QUANTUM's stature and long endurance. | 
hope that you will agree that it represents a 
crowning achievement in our 20-year history. 

When | began serious work on getting 
this issue together last October, autumn just 
beginning; as | write these words, it is 
summer and the temperature approaching 
the 90s. It’s been a long, hard eight months. 

Much of that time | spent writing and 
editing the history of the magazine you'll find 
on page 51. | started out in late December 
reading over all 20 years of THRUST and 
QUANTUM, and ended up also reading all of 
my comics fandom writing and editing from 
the late '60s and early '70s that were an- 
tecedents to my SF work. By the time | fin- 
ished reading and began to write, | realized 
that | could not tell the story of this magazine 
without also explaining how | got into pub- 
lishing, editing, and writing, and how | came 
to SF. After months of writing, | ended up 
with my 40,000-word fannish life story, which 
| edited to the 25,000-word history published 
in this issue. | hope you enjoy reading it as 
much as | enjoyed writing it. 


The (Final) Issue at Hand: | promised 
we'd go out with a bang, and here it is: the 
largest, most star-studded issue of this 
magazine that’s ever appeared. (I was 
aiming for 68 pages; even | was surprised 
when | had to cut several excellent articles 
and interviews and to keep it to 84 pages!) 

One of my goals for the issue was to 
have each of our ten current columnists 
included. | came up two columnists short— 
neither George Alec Effinger nor Richard 
Geis could meet the deadline—but | think 
you'll find that the cclumnists who are repre- 
sented have nicely taken up the slack. 

Both Poul Anderson and Charles Shef- 
field take up a common topic in our pages, 
the people of SF. Both authors take a warm 
and humorous look back at the many SF 
personalities they have met. Charles hasn't 
been very active in Q in recent years, but he 
has been prolific elsewhere, with fiction as 
well as nonfiction. He won the 1992 Dell 
Reader's Award for his article "The Mote in 
NASA's Eye" in Analog, he just finished a 
new novel, Godspeed, for Tor. 

David Langford, winner of still another 
Hugo Award last year for Best Fan Writer, 
writes this issue on Bester’s The Stars My 
Destination, noting some interesting differ- 
ences between the American and British 
editions. Charles Platt takes a critical look at 
those interlopers in the SF field, fantasists, 
with a special eye toward Le Guin. Charles 
has also returned to writing prolifically, and 
has sold two prehistorical novels to NAL; his 
past novel, The Silicon Man, finished in a tie 
for third place for the Sturgeon Award. 

After far too many years away from the 
magazine, Ted White finally returns with a 
final column that is actually put together from 
several uncompleted columns he intended to 
do over the past eight years. Ted, along with 
Dan Steffan, have also re-entered fanzine 


EDITORI 


IMPULSE 


Doug Fratz 


publishing after a ten-year hiatus, with Pong 


last year and B/at!/ this year. Dave Bischoff 
also returns to these pages (after a shorter 
absence) with a look back at the early days. 
Dave is still writing voraciously; his latest is a 
Star Trek The Next Generation novel, 
Grounded, out in March from Pocket. 

Darrell Schweitzer also returns, writing 
on SF&F movies (most of which have proba- 
bly now left the theaters and are now at the 
video tape stores), as well as Jonathan Post, 
who with co-author Donald Rose contributes 
an absolutely exhausting review of the 
concepts and possibilities of artificial intelli- 
gence-assisted space exploration. Darrell 
received two World Fantasy Award nomina- 
tions last year, one for "To Become a Sorcer- 
er" as Best Novella, and one for "Special 
Award, Professional" which he won as co- 
editor of Weird Tales. 

Our final columnist this issue is Michael 
Bishop, who does a personal retrospective 
on his years with the magazine. Mike’s 
Count Geiger’s Blues has made most lists 
of the best novels of 1992, and his short 
story, "Life Regarded as a Jigsaw Puzzle of 
Highly Lustrous Cats," made the final Nebula 
Award ballot. 

| was also able to squeeze into this 
issue a good number of articles by other 
noted authors. Jessica Amanda Salmonson 
has been a frequent contributor over the 
years, and I'm proud to have her here with 
another article on the different kinds of 
censorship in our genre. Jessica’s most 
recent books include The Encyclopedia of 
Amazons in hardcover from Paragon House 
and forthcoming in trade paperback from 
Anchor Doubleday, and Anthony Shriek, 
one of the best horror novels of 1992. 

Gene Wolfe is also no stranger to 
QUANTUM, although there are few articles 
that are stranger than Gene's article this 
issue. His recent books have included 
Storeys From the Old Hotel and Nightside 
the Long Sun. David Alexander Smith 
returns to these pages with a comprehensive 
look at writers workshops. Meanwhile, Paul 
Di Filippo returns in a much lighter vein than 
his earlier appearance, with a list of lists. 
Paul's short story "Lennox Spex" (Analog, 
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July 1992) made the final Nebula Award 
ballot. Finally, Mark Tiedemann gets in the 
last word on the topic of SF vs. fantasy. 

Our interviews this issue represent a 
varied all-star cast: outspoken critic, author, 
and editor Algis Budrys, up-and-coming 
author Brian Herbert (son of Frank), award- 
winning author Lois McMaster Bujold, and 
the highly lauded novelist Sheri S. Tepper. 

And that's the issue. Except, of course, 
for the nice, concise little history | wrote, an 
index to all of the issues of THRUST and 
QUANTUM (just a little something | did while 
re-reading all those issues), a few reviews of 
books, computer software, and video and 
audio tapes, and some letters—just enough 
material to fill out the last 35 pages... 


Hugo Thoughts: Did anyone notice that 
QUANTUM was only one vote short of a 


Hugo Award nomination last year? One 
vote! We got 36 votes. If we'd have gotten 
37, we'd have tied Pulphouse and made the 
ballot. Any one person could have done it! 

And now I’ve blown any chance | would 
have had to go out a Hugo nominee by 
getting this issue out six months later than 
planned; with the issue out in December, | 
would have had three issues in 1992 (four 
counting this as a double issue). | have 
never gotten nominated in a year after pub- 
lishing only two issues, and until last year 
never failed to get nominated in any year | 
published three or four. (Could it be quanti- 
ty, not quality, that counts most?) 


Exercising Your Options: Many of you 
have subscriptions that run beyond this 
issue. Never fear, you will be given the 
option to take the balance of the issues due 
to you in three ways: 1) a subscription or 
subscription extension to SF Eye, one issue 
for each two of Q; 2) back issues of Q; or, 3) 
cash ($2.00 per issue). No need to write in 
yet; all subscribers will receive a card shortly 
to choose their option. (| hope most of you 
will avoid the third option...) 

And don't forget The Giant THRUST/ 
QUANTUM Back Issue Sale (see page 83), 
which will continue only while supplies last. 
Buy them all. Buy them for your friends. | 
need some room in my basement! 


A Final Goodbye: | don’t want to delay 
you any longer from enjoying this issue, so | 
won't take time to thank individually all of the 
colleagues and friends who have helped me 
over the last 20 years in making this maga- 
zine a reality. Without the help and coopera- 
tion of all of those listed. in the index on 
pages 67-69, this magazine could not have 
existed. Nor could it have existed without all 
of you, the readers. | hope that you have 
found as much pleasure in reading this 
magazine as | have in producing it. 

Maybe I'll even find time to get to know 
more of you now that | won't be spending all 
of my time on the magazine. I'm not leaving 
the SF field, and indeed hope to become 
more active in writing, and maybe even 
going to conventions. 

When we meet | will still be your friend 
and colleague. But! will no longer be the 
publisher and editor of QUANTUM—Science 
Fiction & Fantasy Review. There'll be times, 
I'm sure, when I'm going to miss that a lot. 

Farewell, for now. See you in the Eye!™ 


A time of farewell is a time for remem- 
brance. Now QUANTUM is leaving us. 
Goodbye, and as we say in Danish, thanks 
for the good company. After many years, off 
and on, in various publications, this column 
is going away too. | hope you've enjoyed it. 
For the valedictory number, some reminis- 
cence seems right. 

In my life I've met a great many people 
through science fiction. Sometimes these 
relationships have become very close. This 
has meant much to me, because they have 
been uncommonly alive people, interested in 
far more things than the genre and often 
doing fascinating work. The most important 
to me, obviously, is my wife; my son-in-law 
Greg Bear ranks beside her; but others have 
include scientists, engineers, military and 
naval officers, entrepreneurs, actors, musi- 
cians, journalists, police officers, physicians, 
a psychiatric nurse, a French prehistorian, a 
Peruvian diplomat—the tale could go on. 
Here I'd like to recall just two, partly because 
nobody since H. G. Wells has had more 
influence on this literature, but mainly for 
their own sakes, their human side. 

When John W. Campbell took over 
editorship of Astounding, which he eventual- 
ly renamed Analog, he soon brought modern 
science fiction into being. While great work 
had appeared in the magazines before then, 
notably by Stanley Weinbaum and Campbell 
himself, it was rare. Elsewhere, such giants 
as Karel Capek and Olaf Stapledon were sui 
generis. Campbell founded a school, a 
tradition. He made a place for new writers, as 
well as for old ones still young in spirit. He 
encouraged them, helped them, harassed 
them when they flagged, gave them nova- 
bright ideas for which he never afterward 
claimed credit, got them to interact and 
inspire each other—an explosion of originali- 
ty whose like will not be seen again. (The 
pastures were green. Campbell saw that 
they were, and opened the gate.) Those few 
years were in truth the Golden Age. A partial 
roster will prove it: Isaac Asimov, L. Sprague 
de Camp, Robert Heinlein, C. M. Kornbluth, 
Fritz Leiber, Murray Leinster, Catherine L. 
Moore, “Lewis Padgett" (a pseudonym used 
by Moore and her husband, Henry Kuttner, 
singly and together), Theodore Sturgeon, A. 
E. van Vogt, Jack Williamson. When he 
founded wonderful, short-lived Unknown, 
Campbell similarly set the course for modern 
fantasy. World War Two ended this by 
drawing many writers into more urgent 
business, but at its close most returned and 
a lot of novices, including yours truly, joined 
them in what became at least a Silver Age. 

| didn't meet Campbell till after I'd sold 
him several stories. Happening to be in New 
York in 1951, | phoned the office and asked 
shyly, young and awestruck, if | might pay a 
call. Of course, of course! He was a bear- 
like, crewcut man, smoking cigarettes in a 
Rooseveltian holder, dwarfing the cramped, 
cluttered space given him and his assistant. 
(She was Kay Tarrant, a quiet lady who 
never received the honor due her for her 
Herculean share in the mechanics of getting 
the magazine out every month, except from 
him. Mostly, we writers joked about the way 
she blue-penciled anything risque she found 
in our manuscripts— which was her duty, in 
that prudish era—and made a game of trying 
to get bawdiness unnoticed past her.) 

Campbell was never half-hearted about 
anything and always especially enthusiastic 


BEER MUTTERINGS 


Poul Anderson 


about something. His hobbyhorse at that 
moment was psychology, and almost at 
once he said to me, ‘| want you to answer 
this question without stopping to think. 
Everybody dreads going insane, but they do 
for different reasons. What's yours?" | 
stammered a response to the effect that it 
would be the helplessness, and he told me, 
"What they say is the opposite of what they 
value the most. For you, that's 
achievement." Parlor psych, pop psych, 
sure; the possible interpretations are count- 
less; but it's stuck with me, because of the 
undeserved compliment and because the 
answers | got when | tried it myself were apt 
to surprise me. 

| stayed for hours. He had his work to 
do, and then | sat still, but as opportunity 
offered he'd resume conversation. Among 
other matters, an artist brought in the rough 
for a cover painting. It showed a man ina 
spacesuit holding a firearm. Although he 
was not the art director, Campbell studied it 
and ordered, "Move the figure up. That way, 
the logo will cover his face and remove all 
personality." Later | saw the cover in print 
and read the story. It involved a future totali- 
tarian state. Campbell had been absolutely 
right. 

After that, living at opposite ends of the 
continent, we seldom met. However, | was 
among the lucky ones who got into corre- 
spondence with him. His letters were like his 
talk, almost entirely concerned with ideas, 
brilliant, crotchety, sometimes wryly humor- 
ous. Like any number of other writers, | owe 
quite a few plots and motifs to them. He saw 
his mission in life as being to make people 
think, whether by presenting them with 
something that had never occurred to them 
or by challenging something they'd always 
taken for granted. | have described his style 
in these terms: “He'll make a totally outra- 
geous statement. It's like dropping a man- 
hole cover on your head. ‘But, John, hey, 
way a minute,’ you protest as you fall flat 
beneath the weight. For the next hour you're 


arguing your way out from under. As soon 
as you're back on your feet, he drops anoth- 
er manhole cover." 

But Lord, how stimulating it was! He 
never held my frequent vehement disagree- 
ments against me. Rather, | remember when 
he bought a long and expensive piece 
("Epilogue"), then sent me a several-page 
letter about how dead wrong my basic 
assumption was. He ran it exactly as written. 
Earlier, he, a political conservative of the 
social Darwinist sort, had published a story 
of mine ("Sam Hall") in which a fascistic 
future government of the United States is 
overthrown by force and violence—this when 
Senator Joseph McCarthy was riding high. | 
was furious when he demanded the tragic 
ending of another one ("Call Me Joe") be 
changed to upbeat, but | needed the money 
and did it, thinking the proper version could 
be restored in some anthology. The en- 
thusiastic comments | got when the story 
appeared showed me how sound his 
judgment had been. 

Gradually | discovered that below that 
argumentative exterior was a very gentle 
soul. Little remarks came out here and there, 
or I'd learn of kindnesses done to individu- 
als, or I'd simply observe—for instance, once 
at my house, when he was shaking hands at 
departure and my small daughter offered 
hers, he took it with full respect for her digni- 
ty. At his and his wife's, where Karen and | 
spent an afternoon and evening, talk went to 
persons we'd known and places we'd been, 
and to cats, and to art; he showed us photo- 
graphs he'd taken, which really deserved 
gallery exhibition. 

The last time he and | were together, 
again in New York, he was in such pain from 
gout that | had to help him on with his 
topcoat when we went out to lunch. But he 
spoke no word of complaint, and over the 
table, in answer to a speculative question of 
mine, he immediately tossed off an idea 
which became the foundation of a novel 
(The People of the Wind) and a string of 
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short stories. | am glad that he lived to buy, 
if not print, one of these. 

And | am not ashamed to admit that 
when news of his death came, | wept. Then | 
went out and bought a bottle of Scotch— 
Teacher's, what else?—and Karen and | put 
Highland pipes on the record player and 
waked him. 

The other friend was Sttons Boucher, 
co-founder and for a long time editor of The 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction. \n 
many regards he was the antithesis of John 
Campbell: yet, for that precise reason, well- 
nigh as great a figure in the field and per- 
haps greater in my life. 

"Anthony Boucher" was, actually, a 
pseudonym of William Anthony Parker 
White, but he was best-known under it, so 
much so that at his bank he had a joint 
checking account with himself. His intimates 
called him ‘A.P."; most of us said “Tony.” He 
began his literary career as a writer of mys- 
teries (including Rocket to the Morgue, the 
first such novel to feature the world of 
science fiction writers and fans) and re- 
mained prominent in the area until the end. 
However, he had likewise written for both 
Astounding and Unknown. \n 1949 he and J. 
Francis McComas got the publisher of Ellery 
Queen's Mystery Magazine to launch a 
periodical devoted to fantasy and science 
fiction. 

In its way, this proved as seminal as the 
early Campbell era had been. Although 
hard science stories were by no means 
unwelcome there, F&SF made a home for 


modern fantasy such had not existed since 
Unknown died. Furthermore, it promoted 
purely literary values (which Campbell 
appreciated; but his emphasis lay else- 
where) and experimentation. | was not the 
only writer who found a place to try things he 
or she had never done before. That "she" is 
not for political correctness; here, for the first 
time, women authors became something 
other than a rarity. 

(In those days there was also Horace 
Gold’s Galaxy. It began dazzlingly, but soon 
lapsed into dismal self-imitation. Later edi- 
tors breathed some life back into it, but final- 
ly it was dropped and is now pretty well 
forgotten.) 

I'd sold Tony a story or two before we 
met. That was in 1950, when he was guest 
of honor at the world science fiction conven- 
tion in Portland. Back then, those affairs 
were small and relaxed; it was possible to 
get acquainted. | remember going out to 
dinner with a party including him and he, a 
gourmet, ordering for us all; but he admitted 
to me, a beer drinker, that it takes as much to 
be a connoisseur of beer as of wine, and is 
considerably cheaper. Later, in a room 
party, he took off his shoes, remarking that 
he hated to wear them. | said I'd like to do 
the same but was afraid | might forget mine. 
"What?" he exclaimed. "Forget something 
that size?" 

He lived in Berkeley, California. When 
Karen and | decided to get married, one 
reason we thought we'd try settling there was 
that we'd have a ready-made friend. (Ah, the 
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end of the 1952 con in Chicago, we and he 
among those in the penthouse, Stu Byrne 
singing Gilbert and Sullivan till dawn broke 
over Lake Michigan....) Except for travels, 
we've been in the Bay Area ever since. 

Aside from a basic sweetness—al- 
though his tongue could skin you if that was 
called for—Tony was a Renaissance man. 
Consider. 

Gourmet. I've mentioned this. In 
otherwise accepting a story of mine, he 
objected to the hero making martinis in a 
shaker. “| want them stirred in a pitcher. | 
believe that upon sober reflection, you will 
agree." Once Karen found a road-kill year- 
ling deer and gave him the haunches on 
condition he invite us to dinner. He spent 
two days among his cookbooks and came 
up with his own recipe. | distinctly heard a 
choir of angels. 

Opera buff. He had an extraordinary 
collection of unusual records, which he 
played and discussed on a local radio sta- 
tion. 

Political activist. In his case, left liberal. 
Well, nobody's perfect. Our arguments, 
which could last beyond sunrise, never af- 
fected our relationship. 

Churchman. He was a devout Roman 
Catholic, more knowledgeable about his 
faith than most priests, but tolerant and 
humorous. About this, too, we had several 
memorable talks. As charmed as everybody 
else was by my saltily vivacious mother, 
herself an unbeliever, he remarked to me 
that he felt reasonably certain of her salva- 
tion but wasn't so sure about mine. 

Limerickologist. Nowadays anything 
goes, but upon an evening thirty-odd years 
ago, he and | gave a program for the local 
science fiction club which consisted entirely 
of our reciting limericks at one another. 

Linguist. Latin, French, Italian, German, 
Sanskrit at least—plus, of course, English in 
depth. 

Poker player. At a convention, a fan 
who got stripped clean wailed, "| thought this 
was going to be a friendly game," to which 
Tony replied, “There is no such thing as a 
friendly game of poker." A bunch of us 
eventually started meeting every month to 
play. We took turns hosting, and an amica- 
ble rivalry developed as to which household 
could serve the best dinner, thus proving 
that Adam Smith was right about the benefits 
of competition. The stakes were small and 
the games often wild, but concentration was 
ferocious. During that time | was among 
citizens of the area invited on a weekend 
tour of the water company's facilities. They 
put us up overnight in a lodge in the Sierra 
foothills, and a poker game began. After my 
schooling, | went through those poor Rotar- 
ians and Lions like a devouring flame. 

Gynophile. Although happily and faith- 
fully married, Tony appreciated women. His 
wife didn't mind. | remember an actress with 
a spectacular cleavage tucking her cigarette 
holder down it for safekeeping and Tony 
saying he'd never expected to wish he could 
be a cigarette holder. | remember one of his 
writers, a delightful lady, describing a walk 
incidental to a convention, up a precipitous 
San Francisco street: “There | was, with 
Anthony Boucher pushing on one buttock 
and Ray Bradbury on the other..." 

| remember more, but let this suffice. 
John and Tony are gone. Their work lives. | 
loved them both.s 
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Charles Sheffield 


Ah, did you once see Heinlein plain, 
And did he stop, and speak to you. 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new. 


Isaac Asimov, so they say, could 
remember everything that ever happened to 
him. This is poor compared with my friend, 
Dutch Koenig, who can recall things that 
never happened to him, plus every false 
statement that | have made in the past quar- 
ter century; but to me all these mnemonist 
feats are equally impressive, since | remem- 
ber almost nothing from my own past. 

A few things, though, | do recall. Mostly 
disasters that any decent person would wish 
to purge from memory. And, of course, cer- 
tain random events involving science fiction. 

One of the odd things about SF is that 
although it is believed to be a literature of 
the future by people who don’t know any 
better, many of us are far more fascinated by 
its past. | know | am. |'ll trade you ten fantasy 
novels and a short story by Arsen Darnay or 
P. J. Plauger (where are they now?) for one 
depraved anecdote about Joe Haldeman 
that | haven't heard before. And because | 
feel that way, | propose to offer a few of my 
own recollections of SF's history, before the 
Alzheimer’s takes over and all you lot out 
there become, so far as | am concerned, one 
with Nineveh and Tyre. 

The only virtue in what | have to say is 
that to my knowledge no one else has ever 
written about any of it before. 

Law suits should of course be directed 
to Doug Fratz. 


This article will inevitably contain a 
certain haphazard element, but to provide it 
with a rudimentary structure I'll try for 
chronological order. Therefore | begin with 
my meeting with the English agent, Leslie 
Flood. 

| went to see him in London, about the 
middle of 1976, and asked if he would like to 
be my agent. He asked me in turn what | had 
published, or what work of mine he might 
look at. | told him that there was nothing in 


either category. There followed what | now 
recognize as a dazed silence. At last he 
ordered large quantities of beer (| am afraid 
that alcohol features rather a lot in this arti- 
cle; something to do, no doubt, with the 
generation gap). Then he began to explain 
to me the basic principles of writing, agent- 
ing, and publishing. | don't remember any 
details, but | will be eternally grateful for his 
patience, encouragement, and hospitality. 


| assume that he advised me that if | 
wanted to be a science fiction writer, it might 
not be a bad idea if | were to write some- 
thing. Because | then began to do that, in 
desultory fashion; and, eventually, to sell. 
That led me to Dave Bischoff, the first writer 
of science fiction that | ever met. (| have to 
hedge on this just a little bit. In about 1963 | 
had met Jane Yolen through her husband, 
Dave Stemple. He and | worked together. 
Jane was already a writer; but | was not, nor 
had | any thought of becoming one, and | 
don't think she and | said one word to each 
other about writing.) 

But | want to talk about meeting Dave. 

| had come late to science fiction writ- 
ing, and like many another naive beginner 
after making my first sales | could hardly wait 
to join the Science Fiction Writers of America 
and thereby become an insider in the field 
(sancta simplicitas!). And having joined, | 
asked the then-Secretary of SFWA, Tom 
Monteleone, for the names of local writers. 
He gave me David's phone number, and we 
arranged to have lunch. 

We met at a Chinese restaurant, three of 
us, Dave and me and his girl-friend, Melanie. 
We sat there sort of sizing each other up, 
and | got off on the wrong foot by complain- 
ing that Melanie was nothing like her name 
(it means black, and she was and is a pale- 
skinned redhead). But despite or because of 
such social gaffes, | must have passed some 
weirdness requirement, and Dave suggested 
that | come along to the next meeting of the 
local writers’ group, The Vicious Circle. 

This was a weekly movable feast, 
hopping from writer's home to writer's home. 


The first meeting | went to was held at Ted 
White’s house. He was not only a published 
writer, he was an editor; a double editor, 
moreover, of both Amazing Stories and 
Fantastic Stories. These were famous and 
long-established magazines, but when Ted 
had them under his wing they had a slight 
problem; namely, an owner on far-off Long 
Island who didn't seem to care much what 
happened inside his magazines, and for 
whom paying writers for material used there- 
in was far from the top of his list of priorities. 
(He was not alone in this. When | managed 
to "sell" stories to Galaxy, at the time under 
Jim Baen’s editorship, | encountered the 
same reluctance of the magazine's owner to 
pay the authors. Do away with the writers, 
these men seemed to feel, and publishing 
would become a whole lot simpler.) 

“Fanzine or prozine?" Ted asked me on 
that first evening, when | said that | had 
published. His question had to be explained 
to me. Not an auspicious start. Soon after- 
ward | learned that the rest of the group and | 
had disjoint vices for body abuse, my pref- 
erence being for swallowing and theirs for 
inhaling. As a final blow, | learned that | was 
easily the worst card-player in the group. 

It sounds like a disaster in the making, 
but it wasn't. It was just fine. And on that 
evening, the first of many, | learned three 
important lessons. 

The first was that my writer's vision of 
an editor sitting at a desk and just longing to 
get his or her hands on my manuscript, so 
carefully typed and so lovingly packaged, 
was not quite accurate. Ted lived in a pleas- 
ant house in suburban Virginia, similar 
externally to its neighbors. Internally it dif- 
fered in one important respect: there were 
manuscript stories everywhere, including a 
suspiciously neat pile next to the wood- 
burning stove. They came in all the time, 
from all over the world. | should say, from 
almost all over the world; it is my impression 
that any envelopes sent directly to the owner 
of the magazines, rather than to editor Ted, 
were thrown away at once and unopened. 

If there is ever a place where the verb 
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“festoon" is appropriate, it is here. Ted’s 
house was festooned with stories, in all 
formats and conditions. 

And of all qualities. At that time there 
was a twenty-five cent "reading fee" fora 
writer who wanted to submit a story to 
Amazing and Fantastic. Ten minutes wallow 
in the slushpile made it clear to me that the 
quarter taped to each story was not nearly 
enough. For some stories it should have 
been a thousand dollars. Because the 
second thing | learned, a great encourage- 

‘ment to me as a would-be writer, was that 
things were being submitted to magazines 
which could only with the greatest charity 
and exercise of the imagination be described 
as stories. 

And that provided the third lesson of 
the evening: | learned that | was not cut out 
to be an editor, then or ever. Ted had the 
ability to read mounds of cloacal outpouring, 
and still know a good story when he saw 
one. My own abilities were less useful. | 
could recognize, and rejoice in, a real stinker 
of a story when | met it, but that was about 
all. Sometimes, delving into the slushpile, 
one of us would encounter a dingleberry of 
literature too amazing not to be shared. 
These would be passed around, or read 
aloud, and enjoyed by everyone. That's 
another fate you do not expect for your story 
when you send it out with such high expecta- 
tions. 

| do not want to create a false impres- 
sion. The Vicious Circle existed officially not 
to read slushpiles, or smoke and drink, or 
even to play cards. We were there to read 
and critique each other's stories. | suppose 
we did that. | don’t actually remember, 
though | do know we played many rounds of 
Hearts. 


Jumping out of chronological se- 
quence, let me add that much later, in 1985, 
Dave Bischoff and | went off to France to- 
gether to do research for a book, The Judas 
Cross. Our travails on that work are worth a 
separate article, so | won't go into them here. 
We traveled together to the site of one of the 
First World War's most awful battles, Verdun. 
The price of the hotel we stayed at, including 
a huge cooked breakfast, was $12 for the 
two of us. We thought they must have made 
a mistake, so we took the bill to the front 
desk and asked about it in pidgin French. 
They were apologetic—they thought we were 
complaining that the charge was too high. 
Ever since that trip | have wondered about 
the possibility of holding a science fiction 
convention in Verdun. 

The next day we went to visit the 
memorials. One of them contains an Ossu- 
ary, a "bone place," where all the left-over 
bits and pieces of people which were picked 
up after the battle of Verdun and could not 
be identified are stored. The basement of a 
building is piled high, from floor to ceiling, 
with enough skeletal remains for an estimat- 
ed 130,000 people. 

It was a profoundly depressing and 
disturbing sight, and Dave and | were very 
quiet for the rest of the day. We made sure 
that dinner included an ample supply of red 
wine. When it arrived, Dave raised his glass 
and said, “Well, bone appetit." It's a good 
thing our dinner neighbors, for whom Verdun 
was a testament to French glory and honor, 
did not understand either his French or his 
remark, or we would surely have been run 


out of town. 

Seeking to forget the Verdun experi- 
ence, on the way back to the United States 
Dave and | halted at a science fiction con- 
vention in Coventry. Each of us drank five 
pints (English pints) of Newcastle Brown. 
The next morning we were both fit to be 
placed in the Ossuary. 


Thoughts of English beer lead me irre- 
sistibly to Harry Harrison. In about 1978 | 
was in England to meet an editor who had 
just bought a black hole story of mine 
(Richard Evans, it was, for Futura Books). 
And Harry Harrison was there, already 
famous of course, meeting with someone 
called Toby Roxburgh, a man whom | did not 
know but who had the great advantage of 
being the one with the expense account. 

We had three pints each of draft dark, 
and then went on to something stronger. I'm 
not sure what. Harry Harrison was unaffect- 
ed. | was affected very much. We were sit- 
ting outside, in pale English sunlight that 
seemed to become brighter by the minute, 
and | thought, with what little thinking capaci- 
ty was left to me, My God, I'll never get any- 
where in the writing business until | learn to 
put away Guinness like these chaps. 

Thirteen years later, | was Toastmaster 
at Chattacon, where Harry was Guest of 
Honor. We were supposed to appear on a 
two-man panel together on Sunday morning, 
on future war or some such tosh. So late on 
Saturday night we retired to his room to 
evaluate the quality of the bourbon that 
Chattacon had provided him, and to decide 
what we would talk about on the morrow. 
Instead, Harry began to reminisce in most 
scurrilous fashion on famous people in 
science fiction—just what | would be doing 
now, if | had the courage. After a couple of 
hours of that, with me egging him on, | had 
my only idea of the evening. “Why don't we 
ignore the future war bit," | said, “and contin- 
ue what we're doing now? | ask you person- 
al questions about people, and you answer 
them." 

So that's what we did, fortified by early 
morning bottled Guinness, in honor of our 
first meeting in London which not surprising- 
ly he didn’t remember. Our two-man panel 
was absolutely great. If you want the real 
scoop on people, don't read this-go see 
Harry Harrison and tap his memories. 


Everybody probably has a Larry Niven, 
Jerry Pournelle, or Niven/Pournelle story. Let 
me begin by being a spoilsport, and ruining 
a perfectly good Niven anecdote. 

There is a Niven legend in which he 
was asked at a convention if anyone had 
ever offered him any good advice. The reply 
he is supposed to have given is: "Yes. My 
father. When | was twenty-one he gave me a 
million dollars and said, don't lose it." 

In October, 1992, | had a chance to 
interview Niven for the Smithsonian, and 
asked him about the story. Sadly, Niven says 
it's not true. Just a convention tale. 

Here, however is a cross-my-heart true 
Niven/Pournelle story. 

Most people who know both men will 
probably agree that Jerry Pournelle is 
normally the more vocal. Larry Niven listens, 
nods, and throws in the occasional com- 
ment. But one evening at my house in the 
early 1980's, the wine had flowed freely, it 
was late at night, and Larry Niven had 
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become unusually talkative. We were dis- 
cussing The Mote in God’s Eye. 

"A long book," | said. 

"Originally much longer," said Niven. 
"We had a quarter of a million words to start 
with." 

“And what is it now?" 

“Maybe a hundred and sixty, a hundred 
and seventy thousand." 

"My God," | said. "You cut out eighty 
thousand words? That must have been 
absolute agony." 

"Not really," Niven said. An expression 
of diabolical joy came to his face. "They were 
all Jerry's words." 

Jerry Pournelle, for the first time since | 
met him, sat speechless. 

It was ten years before | again saw Jerry 
so subdued. That happened in August of 
1992, when he and | were flown over to 
South Korea to tell people what the world 
would be like in 2042. We got it exactly right, 
of course, but that’s not important. 

On the last afternoon that | was there, 
Jerry and | were escorted around Seoul by 
an insane Australian, Patrick O'Flaherty. 
Patrick claimed some familiarity with conver- 
sational Korean, an assertion that proved to 
be a bit overstated. Specifically, he knew 
the word for “thank you," and nothing else. 
We survived, including a sing-along ata 
Noribung which had to be opened for our 
benefit and a surrealist ride on the Seoul 
subway. That evening we went to a big 
dinner at which the Reverend Sun Moon 
gave a speech. It was in Korean, so we 
understood not a word of it, but they gave 
out translations. In his speech, the Rev. 
announced that he had finally realized he 
was in fact the Messiah, and this was the 
Second Coming. ’ 

| saw Jerry afterwards. He appeared 
curiously pensive. | asked him why. He 
said, “Well, it's not every evening that you go 
to dinner with Jesus." 


Everybody has a Harlan Ellison story, 
too. So dol. 

| had been reading Ellison's work since 
the late ‘60s. So when in 1977 he declared 
that he was leaving the field of science fic- 
tion, the announcement inspired me to write 
my first article for this very magazine (which 
at the time carried a noble name, THRUST, 
whose passing | have always mourned, 
redolent as it was of male chauvinist pigs 
naked and unashamed), 

In my short article | deplored Ellison's 
decision, and the next issue of the same 
magazine carried his reply. He called me a 
“simple-minded dungfuck," and other less 
complimentary things, and told me that what 
he did with his life was none of my business. 

Well, | replied to that, in fairly insulting 
terms, but after a couple more exchanges 
between us the noise died down. There was 
silence for a while, years in fact. And then 
the next thing | knew, Harlan Ellison had 
written a letter to Asimov's magazine, offer- 
ing extravagant praise for a story that | had 
published there. 

| was delighted, and waited for a 
chance to thank him for the kind words. At 
the next SFWA Publishers’ reception in New 
York | went up to him and said, “I've been 
wanting to see you for some time." 

As an uneasy expression spread across 
his face, | realized that my words had not 
—--------------------—----continued on page 11 


Algis Budrys is at ease. He is relaxed, 
chatting about the foibles of his computer 
printer. Up close, the magnetism hits. His 
piercing eyes sift, analyze, miss no detail. 
The mind behind those eyes could easily be 
Domino from his novel Michaelmas. Later, 
when | hear again from Budrys, | realize how 
accurately he analyzed the situation at our 
brief meeting. | am impressed. 

In recent years Budrys has been mostly 
identified with his book review columns, his 
workshops, and his deep involvement with L. 
Ron Hubbard's Writers of the Future Contest. 
And now there is good news for science 
fiction fans everywhere. Author of the ac- 
claimed novels Who?, Rogue Moon, and 
Michaelmas, Budrys has just completed his 
new novel, Hard Landing. 

Budrys is precise. First, he defines the 
subject. Science fiction is all that he is going 
to talk about for this interview. He also talks 
about abbreviations. In his book, SF stands 
for Speculative Fiction, which includes fanta- 
sy as well as science fiction. Therefore, any 
abbreviation used here must be SF, to avoid 
confusion, and to leave SF for Speculative 
Fiction. He easily catches a slip on my part, 
reminding me again of Domino. The Budrys 
qualities of analysis and precision have 
made him one of the foremost critics in the 
science fiction field today. 

Another Budrys quality, not as well 
known, is that he offers, like with me, a hand 
up to struggling writers. 


QUANTUM: Algis, you state that your own 
fiction output has taken a back seat to your 
other commitments. Frederik Pohl, in his 
1984 introduction to Benchmarks: A Galaxy 
Bookshelf, the collection of your reviews for 
Galaxy magazine, voiced his concern that 
those reviews were at the expense of your 
fiction output. It has been said that anything 
worthwhile demands a price of the person 
who does it. Do you think your own fiction 
has been a tradeoff against accepting the 
challenge and satisfaction of writing book 
reviews? 


Budrys: Well, | don’t feel a lack of stories 
written. If | wanted to write more stories, | 
would. And in fact | have recently quit my 
latest editorial job in order to devote my time 
to fiction for a while. I’ve turned my latest 
novel, Hard Landing, in to the publisher, and 
have written quite a bit of additional material 
since October 1, which is when | resigned as 
Co-ordinating Judge of L. Ron Hubbard’s 
Writers of the Future Contest. To answer the 
question directly, there are no Budrys stories 
crying to be born, and my only regret that | 
do not write fiction more often is that | don't 
sustain the reputation | would have if my 
stories appeared closer together. But that 
seems avery small price to pay. In fact, | 
don't consider it a price. From my point of 
view, it's all one thing; the fiction and the 
nonfiction, and then the editing. Very little 
time, in my view, is spent doing anything / 
don't want to do. And that’s really the impor- 
tant thing, granted others may wish it were 
somehow otherwise. 


QUANTUM: As a book review columnist, 
what kind of mail do you get? 


Budrys: Of the mail | get, the vast majority of 
letters are polite and helpful. Typically, the 
letters will comment on something | said, 
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and occasionally they'll correct an error, 
which always makes me feel thankful to the 
correspondent. Then, once in a while, I'll get 
a letter arguing with me, and these | usually 
read with the feeling that not only is this 
person wrong but he has failed to read what 
| actually wrote. Once in a while, he’s right. 
But then | don’t claim to be writing a column 
of absolute truth, so | just add that letter to 
my data bank. 


QUANTUM: You are working on a compan- 
ion to Benchmarks. What will it include? 


Budrys: \t will include the first couple of 
years of my columns for F&SF as well as 
some other pieces that appeared in other 
magazines. The problems with the book 
aren't serious, but they are multiple. Theo- 
retically, it’s under contract to Southern Illi- 
nois Press. But they want it slimmer than the 
first Benchmarks, and that's something to 
think about. Also, | couldn't work on it for a 
long time; it's the one thing that being on the 
cqntest did get in the way of. Also, | believe 
SIU Press may in fact have canceled the 
contract, although I’ve never received any 
notice of that. I'll be looking into it during 
the next month, now that I’m home. Mean- 
while, Pulphouse is looking at bringing out a 
paperback of the first Benchmarks, and it's 
possible, if SIU is out of the game, that 
Pulphouse will bring out the second book 
direct, sometime. | certainly want to do it—in 
fact, | want to bring out all the columns, if 
there’s any interest. 


QUANTUM: You have watched and evaluat- 
ed the field of science fiction since the time 
technology was a science fiction bookjacket. 
What is your opinion of the present-day 
science fiction field? 


Budrys: My opinion of the science fiction 
field is that it clearly divides and has always 
divided into a small number of sub-groups. 
There’s technology fiction, adventure fiction, 
and extremely "soft" science fiction which is 
actually more or less straight fiction in a 
suppositional setting. What has changed is 
the proportions. For instance, we used to 
have a larger proportion of adventure fiction 
forty years ago. There was never much 


technology fiction. | don't care what any- 
body says now, or has written in "histories" of 
the field which actually push a contemporary 
view. The overwhelming majority of science 
fiction has never had much to do with tech- 
nology, and all you have to do to evaluate 
the validity of that remark is to leaf through a 
run of Astounding from 1940, or even 1930, 
on. You'll be amazed at what "technologist" 
John Campbell actually did. Yes, the illustra- 
tions often show the hero wielding a raygun, 
possibly in a confrontation with a monster of 
some sort. But stop and think: Is that 
technology? And if you actually read the 
stories, you will find that although the hero 
frequently rides a spaceship at some point, 
that is not what the story's about. Venture to 
say that today's science fiction contains a 
larger proportion of technology fiction, 
because a lot of today's science fiction 
contains stories about Moon colonies, O’- 
Neill space habitats, asteroid belt mining, 
and so forth; real things, with pretty predict- 
able real technology. The equivalent, really, 
of the air wonder stories of the 1930's only 
much more numerous. That's Jerry Pour- 
nelle’s group. Then there’s William Gibson's 
group, which talks largely about Earthbound 
technology of the near future, but still talks 
about technology. Then there’s all the mili- 
tary science fiction, which, again, deals with 
a near-future technology a good deal. But 
what I've taken particular note of is the fact 
that in recent years, we have come to regard 
the contemporary story with the supposition- 
al background as the finest form of science 
fiction, the less background the better. It is 
not the most popular form, but it is the most 
highly regarded. Furthermore, it is consid- 
ered even better if it does not have a clearcut 
ending. Now, what this means is two-fold. 
One, obviously if this goes on to its logical 
end, we will have little if any science fictional 
element in these stories. Two, if these sto- 
ries do not have clearcut endings— villain 
lying dead at the hero's feet, for one ex- 
treme, or the heroine weeping for her lover, 
or the villain lying dead at the heroine's feet, 
or whatever—we will have stories that are 
basically indistinguishable from 1930s and 
‘40s mainstream fiction. Furthermore, | find 
such people as Damon Knight apparently 
pushing for this. | don’t understand it— it 
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seems to me a suicidal aversion to the very 
things that make science fiction exciting, in 
exchange for a shrinking audience. But! 
take comfort in the fact that no trend in 
science fiction has ever really dominated the 
field, and the fact that this mode of writing 
really isn't the most popular sub- group. On 
the third hand, the most popular group is 
technology fiction, but technology fiction so 
close to the present day it's obvious much of 
it is written to persuade actual voters to actu- 
ally go in the direction the book espouses. 
I'm not at all sure that’s what real science 
fiction is either. But it'll be all right, in some 
sense. | think, in other words, that science 
fiction is at a relatively low point. Most of the 
"Old Masters" are dead, and the remaining 
few can be predicted to all be dead relatively 
soon. In any case, with one or two excep- 
tions none of them have contributed any- 
thing new to the field for years. The next 
generation to go will be mine. Even there, 
Phil Dick has been dead a long time already, 
and Mike Shaara; Bob Sheckley hasn't 
published anything significant in years, and 
I'm afraid the same is true of me— although 
the jury is still out, | doubt very much if 
anybody will pay much attention to what | do 
because the attention has shifted to much 
younger writers. | might have plenty left to 
say, but relatively few people are going to 
hear it. There are just so many hours in a 
day, and it is more important to hear what 
Lewis Shiner is saying, or Pat Murphy, 
because they'll be around next year to build 
on it. I'm only sixty-one, but the odds are 
that if you only have a certain amount of time 
to devote to science fiction, you are better off 
ignoring me and devoting the time to Rich- 
ard Grant or Connie Willis or Esther Friesner. 
But what happens to me and mine isn't 
important. For that matter, what happens to 
the Lew Shiners isn't important, in the sense 
that (A) anybody you can name is already 
passe anyway, and (B) nevertheless, we'll 
keep working until we drop, judgment of 
history be important but irrelevant. 


QUANTUM: Where do you think science 
fiction is heading tomorrow? Which authors 
do you think will take it there? 


Budrys: | have no idea, really. Just when 
you feel you have identified a real performer, 
and one with staying power, he or she trails 
off and may keep working but doesn't do 
anything fresh. | really do feel this is in part 
because editors have to play it safe, these 
days, and once a writer has proven the value 
of his product, they don’t let him or her get 
much beyond it. So exploration doesn't get 
done once you've established yourself. 
Where Ted Sturgeon could go from "The 
Ether Breather" to “Killdozer," and then 
several additional stages of development, no 
writer today has that luxury. The financial 
stakes are too big. This probably acceler- 
ates the process of being important one year 
and unimportant the next. But that doesn't 
keep you from working. As for where | think 
science fiction is headed tomorrow, | expect 
it will, as usual, go off in a dozen different 
directions at the same time. But a little more 
slowly than in the past. 


QUANTUM: From time to time you men- 
tioned science fiction "landmark" writings 
that came to your attention. Have you 
compiled a list of these as you went? What 


influence do you think these had on the 
science fiction field? 


Budrys: Well, the age of "modern" science 
fiction came in John W. Campbell, Jr.'s 
"Twilight," a still powerful and at the time 
utterly captivating short story. And it ended, 
effectively, with Fritz Leiber’s "Coming Attrac- 
tion,” in 1951—a still powerful and at the 
time utterly captivating short story. Other 
benchmarks include Tom Sherred's "E for 
Effort," about halfway between these two, 
although | doubt very much whether any- 
body can read it now and see what all the 
fuss what about— which is precisely how 
powerful it was. It permanently transformed 
the face of science fiction, but Sherred was a 
tragically infrequent writer, and then suffered 
a stroke which made him incapable of creat- 
ing more stories. Then there was "Scanners 
Live in Vain," of course, which introduced 
Cordwainer Smith. And Neuromancer, with 
its overwhelming establishment of William 
Gibson as a first-rank writer. And every one 
of the writers I've mentioned is important not 
only because he could write well, but be- 
cause he immediately established a school 
that followed him. Or, in Sherred’s case, a 
school that gradually came to incorporate his 
methods without in most cases even know- 
ing where they got them. And then of course 
there's Ursula Le Guin's The Left Hand of 
Darkness, which is the single best example 
of how to write a science fiction novel. There 
are a few others since then, but these are the 
ones that matter to me. 


QUANTUM: |n your triple roles of reviewer, 
seminar instructor and first reader for Writers 
of the Future Contest, you are probably 
better informed than anyone else on new 
authors whose works are appearing in the 
science fiction field. Are there any upcoming 
science fiction writers whose writing or ideas 
especially impressed you this year? 


Budrys: Astrid Julian, if you want a name 
most people don't know yet. She owns a 
typesetting business in Cleveland, is in her 
middle thirties, has a baby son and a largely 
grown daughter, speaks several languages, 
and is an altogether delightful person. The 
only thing that will prevent her being taken 
up by the science fiction establishment is 
that she doesn't write very much. But that 
may change. She's been in one Writers of 
the Future anthology, and will be in Number 
Eight next spring; she’s extraordinary. 


QUANTUM: You find your long-time work 
with Writers of the Future Contest quite satis- 
fying. Can you tell me more about how you 
help aspiring science fiction writers who 
enter the contest? Or is your part done when 
the story has been read? 


Budrys: | think | should point out it’s L. Ron 
Hubbard's Writers of the Future Contest, to 
give it its exact full name. Hubbard started it 
in 1983, it was announced in 1984, and it’s 
been going ever since. When he passed on 
in 1986, it became sponsored by his literary 
agency. The fact is, it's the cleanest, most 
conducive contest going. | resigned as Co- 
ordinating Judge effective September 30, 
1991, but not because | was unhappy. | read 
all the manuscripts most of the time; on 
occasion, Steve Goldin or, later, Dave 
Wolverton would take over that part. After 
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they had been read, and reduced to the 
number of publishable manuscripts, those 
relatively few manuscripts would be given, in 
duplicate, to a panel selected from among 
the finalist judges, and from that would 
emerge the three winners for that quarter. 
They'd receive $1000, 750 or 500 depending 
on whether they were First, Second or Third. 
Once a year, the four quarterly First Place 
winners would be judged again, and the 
winner of the L. Ron Hubbard Gold Award 
would be chosen. He or she would receive 
$4000 additional. The manuscripts would be 
completely anonymous—that is, the Contest 
Administrator would take them out of their 
original envelopes, make sure there was 
nothing on the manuscripts to identify the 
author, and put the manuscripts into num- 
bered plain white envelopes. She was the 
only person who knew the identity of the 
contestants, and she told no one else. What 
the judges had to deal with was the manu- 
script, period. There was no entry fee, and 
no option of the story. If the story almost but 
not quite made it, there'd be a paragraph of 
criticism written on the manuscript. And yes, 
| did everything | could— go around to 
conventions, talk to people, write essays on 
the subject for anybody that was interest- 
ed—to get eligible people to enter. Why not; 
it was and is the biggest, free-est contest 
going. All you had to do was serd in a story, 
and you stood a chance of winning signifi- 
cant money that didn't in any way obligate 
you to anything. Then, once a year, Bridge 
Publications would put out an anthology of 
the winners and a few finalists. They did this 
by contacting the winners and finalists and 
offering them money for publication rights. 
Up to $1000. Nobody ever turned us down, 
although they were perfectly free to,do so; 
they already had the prize money from the 
contest, and they could have offered the 
story to anyone. They'd be foolish to do 
so— $1000 is not common for a short 
story—but they could and can do so. And | 
was editor on that project. I'd call all the 
winners, and then I'd see how much more 
room | had in the book. On that basis, I'd 
pick among the finalist stories for editorial 
balance, and I'd call up the appropriate final- 
ists. I'd offer them up to $500 for rights to 
their stories. And nobody every turned us 
down. These are limited rights, by the way— 
First World Serial and Anthology Rights. It 
means that as soon as the North American 
book comes out, which it does every spring, 
all other book rights in North America revert 
to the author. You should have heard the 
incredulity in Don Wollheim's voice when he 
called up to secure the rights to a story for 
his Best of the Year anthology and discov- 
ered we didn't control the rights—he'd have 
to deal with the authors direct. And I'd do all 
the other things that go into putting together 
a book; solicit essays of advice from various 
people, write all the introductions, etc. i was 
a pretty busy time, from November through 
January, seeing to it that the book went right. 
After the Illustrators of the Future Contest got 
started, Frank Kelly Freas selected the illus- 


_trations and placed them in the book, but 


apart from that | did everything else except 
select the cover. That was always done for 
me. So all in all, you could devote most of 
your time to the contest and the book. Then 
there was the workshop, which we held each 
year for the winners and published finalists. 
We had given these people a lot of money, 


we were about to introduce them to the 
world at a major award event— we've held 
them in the United Nations, in Chasen's 
restaurant, and a lot of places in 
between—and then we were going to send 
these winners and finalists back to their 
homes and tell them to resume a normal life. 
And we do. But first we give them a six day 
workshop not only on writing— which they 
presumably know something about—but on 
career management. We teach them a dozen 
ways to generate new ideas, we teach them 
what techniques have worked in turning 
ideas into stories, and finally we have them 
write a story from an idea they got in the 
workshop. And you'd be amazed at the 
quality and length we get from these stories, 
some of them by writers who swore they 
could never do it. Quite a few careers have 
taken a sharp rise upwards just from that 
experience alone. This works quite well in 
all other ways, too. Our authors typically go 
on to sell other stories, and some of them go 
on to quite flourishing careers. (Incidentally, 
so do a significant number of those not-quite 
authors in the contest; more often than you 
would think, the one paragraph of criticism 
does it for them. In some cases, so fast that 
they make themselves ineligible, and conse- 
quently the public doesn't even know they 
were connected to the contest.) And | teach 
the workshop, using how-to articles largely 
written by L. Ron Hubbard in the 1930s and 
‘40s, when he was much in demand by, for 
instance, Writer's Digest and Author and 
Journalist as the author of how-to articles. 


The advice in those articles is as good as 
ever; the specific markets he mentions are 
long gone, but what matters is the advice he 
gives. And it works. That, to me, is the only 
test worth applying: Does it work? And the 
answer in the majority of cases is Yes. So 
we don’t just dump people over the side 
when we're done with them. And in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, we hear 
from them quite often, in correspondence 
and meeting them at conventions. There are 
quite a few of them, now— well over a 
hundred—and we keep in touch with most of 
them. Most of them are doing well. That's a 
source of enormous satisfaction to me. Now 
I've resigned the largest portion of my duties. 
I've resigned them in favor of Dave Wolver- 
ton, who started a very few years ago as a 
contest winner and now has several novels 
out from Bantam Books, among other things. 
Dave will do fine; I'm proud to know him, 
and | picked him as my successor. During 
the next year, I'll be judging finalist stories, 
being senior editor of the book, and director 
of the workshop, but Dave will be doing the 
bulk of the work in all cases, and | expect I'll 
phase out many of those duties during the 
next year. Writers of the Future, and lllustra- 
tors of the Future, represent a satisfactorily 
done thing. We started with essentially 
nothing, we've built it into a major feature of 
the science fiction landscape in seven years, 
and we've found a highly satisfactory suc- 
cessor to me. Very, very rarely, in all the 
things I've been involved with over the years, 
can | see as clearcut a positive progression. 


It's nice to know | was able to do it. 


QUANTUM: Do you have any other com- 
ments to add? 


Budrys: \f | had to make one and just one 
brief last comment, it would be "Don't sweat 
it." In the 50 years I've been involved with 
SF, forty of them as a professional, you'd be 
amazed at how many life-or-death issues 
have occupied the community, raising 
enormous storms, and now are gone with 
hardly atrace. All attempts to legislate in 
favor of one kind of SF or another have 
failed, Authors of quality don't, in the end, 
take direction, not even from the conscious 
parts of their own minds. They write, and 
what they write comes from experience, not 
dogma. Authors of lesser quality, who do 
write to direction, can't cut it. They vanish. 
Science fiction contains not only the essen- 
tials of every kind of science fiction there's 
ever been, it contains writers who write to 
those essentials, whatever they may happen 
to be, and readers who prefer those essen- 
tials above all others. Only one or two sets 
of essentials are considered important at any 
given time, but give it a little more time and 
that'll change, in favor of one or two different 
sets. And so it goes. In any case, if there's a 
particular kind of science fiction you like, it's 
around. All you have to do is look fog it. So 
don't sweat it. 


QUANTUM: Ummm. |, for one, will be look- 
ing for Hard Landing.s 


Sheffield 


(continued from page 8) 


been well-chosen. He did not know me by 
sight. It's anyone's guess what he was think- 
ing, but random attack on his person was 
probably not ruled out as a possibility. At 
that point | learned another writer’s lesson: 
Being well-known is at best a mixed bless- 
ing. Someone may always want to call you 
out, or best you in conversation, or jusi have 
the pleasure of being rude or hitting you so 
that they can talk about it afterwards. Or 
want to sleep with you, which is in many 
ways worst of all. 

But | have digressed again, because 
that is not the Ellison story | want to tell. If 
you have never met Ellison and know him 
only through his written works, you may get 
the feeling of a serious, angry, and brooding 
person. But listen to this. 

The 1988 Nebula Awards were present- 
ed at a banquet in Los Angeles. During the 
afternoon a few of us encountered an actor, 
the late David Rappaport, by the swimming 
pool. He was the star of Time Bandits, and 
The Bride, and well known from TV appear- 
ances on LA Law and other shows. After 
some conversation, we invited him to attend 
the Nebula Banquet. He came, gave an 
impromptu stand-up speech, and was the hit 
of the show. 

| said stand up, and | mean stand up. 
He stood on a chair to reach the micro- 
phone. He had to, because Mr. Rappaport, 
in addition to being a good actor, was also a 


dwart. 

Now Harlan Ellison is not a tall man, 
though you will suggest that to him at your 
peril. After the banquet, as people were 
leaving, | asked him what he thought of 
David Rappaport's talk. 

"Excellent," he said. ‘It's nice to see a 
person of normal stature on the program." 

Great exit line. 


Robert Silverberg and Harlan Ellison 
are close to the same age, and lived in New 
York when both were aspiring writers. | use 
that fact only as a clumsy bridge passage to 
take me from one to the other. 

| had been reading Robert Silverberg’s 
work, and about him, since the 1950's, but 
until 1983 we had never met. Prior to that 
meeting | had an impression of two different 
people. The first was like the Martians in H. 
G. Wells' The War of the Worlds: an intel- 
lect vast, cool, and unsympathetic. | imag- 
ined a man casting a cynical eye over the 
whole human condition, and shaking his 
head at the manifest folly of mortals. 

The second Silverberg was the profes- 
sional writer par excellence, a writing ma- 
chine who turned out 50,000 word porn 
novels every two weeks for years, in addition 
to continuing with his real fiction and nonfic- 
tion writing. Under his numerous pseudo- 
nyms he made even the legendary Isaac 
look like a slacker. 

So when the two of us met and stood 
outside the main convention hall during 
Constellation, each clutching drinks in the 
steam heat of a Baltimore late summer 


evening, | as a writing amateur was not total- 
ly at ease. We talked about nothing, which 
turned out in this case to mean the internal 
mechanics of the Science Fiction Writers of 
America, for a minute or two; and then 

Silverberg said thoughtfully, "I think | 
can claim to be the only SFWA President 
who has ever slept with another SFWA 
President." 

Now this was before Jane Yolen's 
dominion, and such claims were at the time 
not commonplace. | missed my chance of 
the snappy comeback— "I'd always heard 
that Norman was easy"—and | probably did 
my fish imitation. 

But there it was: proof positive that 
Robert Silverberg was, in my terms, definite- 
ly made of the right stuff. That evening estab- 
lished the basis for the high esteem in which 
| hold the man today. 


Now | want to tell you about Robert 
Heinlein and the Congressional Committee 
on Aging, of Arthur Clarke and the obnox- 
ious Brighton fan, of Thomas Disch’s inter- 
esting suggestion to me at a Publishers’ 
party in New York, of Alfred Bester and the 
curious history of the novel The Demolished 
Man, and of Somtow Sucharitkul and the 
Mad Hatter's tea party at my house. But I've 
just had this horrible thought. 

Doug, this really is the last issue, isn’t 
it? | mean, there's no way that anyone's 
questions about the accuracy of what | write 
might actually be published. No way they 
can get back at me,.| mean. 

ls there? ™ 
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It is not often that | pick up an issue of 
QUANTUM and cry aloud, "You bastard, 
Arthur Haupt!" But this man’s compulsively 
detailed discussion of Alfred Bester’s The 
Stars My Destination (alias Tiger! Tiger!) in 
QUANTUM 42 did rather cut the ground from 
under a tiny piece I'd been planning, on the 
question of just what is the definitive version 
of the typographical special effects in that 
fabled synaesthesia sequence. According to 
me, the indications are that no published text 
has ever featured the entirety of what Bester 
wanted, 

The much-reprinted British edition 
Tiger! Tiger! has stayed more or less 
unchanged since the Sidgwick and Jackson 
hardback of 1956, through subsequent 
paperbacks by Panther, Penguin and 
Mandarin (and a 1984 hardback in the short- 
lived Goodchild "SF Alternatives" series of 
classics). It still regularly tops the All-Time- 
Best SF Novel polls here. Unhappily, this 
setting of the book simply leaves out all 
visual effects which are even slightly difficult 
to handle in type. Even the male and female 
symbols in the names of the Scientific 
People were too much trouble. Phrases like 
"RED LIGHT RECEDED ... GREEN LIGHT 
ATTACKED ... INDIGO UNDULATED WITH 
SHUDDERING SPEED" are not shown in 
lettering that grows, shrinks or wiggles, but 
in plain small capitals. The little bits of art- 
work for ‘a scintillating mist ... a snowflake 
cluster of stars ... a shower of liquid dia- 
monds" are simply omitted—though they did 
have a go at the ‘strand of cool pearls" with a 
wobbly line of small O's. 

What caught my eye way back in the 
1970s was that even without knowledge of 
U.S. versions, the British text has two blatant 
omissions. Two paragraphs in the "synaes- 
thesia® section of the narrative end with 
colons, clearly introducing special effects 
which don't actually appear. One is "The 
churning of the surf blinded him with the 
lights of batteries of footlights:"—followed by 
asolid block of asterisks in the original 
Galaxy serialization and, in the deeply ugly 
type of the 1970s Berkley paperback, two 
wavering lines of asterisks which look less 
like footlights though more like surf. There 
may be nothing there in my various British 
copies, but at least | know how it ought to 
look. 

What, however, about the next effect 
just two paragraphs later? Has anyone ever 
seen it? Foyle speaks and “The sound came 
out in burning star-bubbles:" ... but not even 
the Berkley version offers anything after this 
colon. The formerly helpful Ga/axy serial 
rewrites the sentence to omit the colon cue, 
offering: "The sound came out in burning, 
babbling, burbling star-bubbles." Ugh. | 
have a suspicion that Galaxy editor Horace 
Gold, who was slightly notorious for putting 
in little bits of his own, might have been 
responsible for this seeming effort at distrac- 
tion from whatever's missing here. 

In fact there is a faint whiff of censorship 
in the air. As all true SF fans (who naturally 
know the book by heart) will have been 
muttering for some while, we experience the 
beach scene twice thanks to the time-travel 
of the Burning Man and know exactly what it 
is that Foyle says but does not appear as a 
graphic effect: 

*Christ!" 

! wonder. In Bester's original MS, was 
this word perhaps maniacally patterned to 


The Editor My Destination 


David Langford 


form a typewriter-picture of a cross or— 
“burning star-bubbles"—several crosses? 
Did all three editors decide to cut out this 
one “controversial" typewriter-doodle on the 
basis that it was all right to say "Christ!" but 
not to flaunt it in typewriter effects? (First 
Gold with a camouflaging rewrite in Galaxy, 
then someone at Sidgwick and Jackson in 
Britain for the 1956 Tiger! Tiger! and 
someone else at Signet for the 1957 The 
Stars My Destination. | am assuming the 
Berkley text accurately follows Signet's, just 
as every British edition follows S&J’s.) Or 
did Bester himself think better of it but 
accidentally leave the introductory colon in 
place for each of the two slightly different 
book versions? Are the original typescripts 
preserved in some university library? If not, 
why not? 

Not long ago an SF fan remarked to me 
that Bester would have loved to have had 
access to modern desktop publishing while 
writing The Demolished Man and Stars. 
Maybe it’s as well that he didn't, since when 
he finally gained complete control over the 
graphics in a novel the result was the truly 
dire Golem ~. Nor was | terrifically im- 
pressed when in his The Deceivers (which 
in many incidental details reads like a sort of 
diluted self-plagiarism, of Stars) we are 
introduced to a computer display seven 
centuries hence which can do no better than 
crude typewriter-patterns of asterisks. But 
with DTP now universal and Stars reportedly 
out of print in the U.S.A., | urge one of SF's 
endemic small presses to think about a 
memorial edition with a good text (correcting 
the universal "planets" for "plants" in the 
introduction as noted by Arthur Haupt, and 
the place where Bester typed the silly "Inert 
Lead lIsomer’ for what should be “Isotope” ... 
but that takes us towards the murky realms 
of Bester's science, about which all too much 
can be said: see Damon Knight's balanced 
early review in In Search of Wonder). 
Modern typesetting and graphics software 
would surely see to it that "INDIGO UNDU- 
LATED WITH SHUDDERING SPEED" more 
sickeningly and effectively than ever before. 


Meanwhile, the British text has further 
oddities. As well as changing the now 
legendary "Vorga, | kill you filthy* to "Vorga, | 
kill you deadly", the Sidgwick & Jackson 
editor modified "Help, you goddamn gods" 
in Foyle's very first speech to "Help, you 
Heels." A few pages later, "lousy gods" and 
“sweet prayer-men" become "Heels" and 
“sweet Heels". As might be expected, people 
seem to prefer the version they were raised 
on and can debate at length whether straight 
blasphemy is more or less effective than the 
alternative of British Understatement. 

Our U.K. editor also thoughtfully 
changed "twenty-fifth century" to "twenty- 
fourth century" throughout, while leaving the 
prologue’s one actual date ("the 2420s") 
untouched. There is a mysterious cut in the 
publicity interview on jaunting, omitting a 
paragraph of great interest to inmates of 
Gouffre Martel ... | suppose the editor didn't 
want to publish information that might help 
the criminal classes. Was it respect for reli- 
gion that led Bester's correct "Skoptsy" (or 
Skoptsi) being disguised as "Sklotsky"? 
Worst of all, the crucial repetition of the 
"Golly Foyle is my name" jingle near the end 
of the book is lost—jettisoned along with the 
disposable info-dump sentence that reminds 
us who the Scientific People are. But I’ve 
always rather liked the circular hall of the 
Scientific People with (at least in the Penguin 
edition) its "doomed roof". 

On the other hand, compare: "Of all 
brutes in the world he was least valuable 
alive and most likely to live." "Of all brutes in 
the world he was among the least valuable 
alive and most likely to survive." With its 
unshaded hyperbole and incantatory rhythm, 
the first is surely more Foyleish, more Bester- 
ish. Yet it's the second, slightly limping 
sentence that appears in the generally pref- 
erable U.S. text. Moreover, nearly all the 
motion-as-sound synaethesia effects are 
longer in Tiger: Bester evidently added bits 
for thee British edition. "MANTERGEIST- 
MANN!" shouts the movement of the 
flames...and in Tiger (only) continues with 
----------------------------------continued on page 15 
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JOURNAL NOTES ON CENSORSHIP 


CATHERINE BUBURUZ 


Jessica Amanda Salmonson 


The following editorializing comments 
were written at the request of an editor who 
shall be unnamed. She was editing an 
anthology on censorship as encountered by 
feminist writers. | wrote of my experience 
and opinions in the science fiction field, 
feminist and gay presses, and publishing 
generally. It was returned to me as “too 
confrontational" and | was asked to tone it 
down. Rather than censor my comments on 
censorship, | decided to permanently mis- 
place that editor's address. 

When | was writing Amazon heroic 
fantasy novels for the Berkley Publishing 
Group (*Tomoe Gozin', "The Golden 
Naginata and Shrine Warrior’), | was never 
censored for feminist or lesbian content. My 
editor, Susan Allison, was supportive, and a 
joy to work with on those three books. But 
when | wrote an elegant, pastoral fantasy 
(‘Ou Lu Khen and the Beautiful Madwom- 
en"), the same editor didn't want it because it 
wasn't violent enough. 

In the earlier books, a woman samurai 
lopped of heads like she was picking 
bouquets in a garden. That made them so 
*“commercial" they were forgiven the uncom- 
mercial component of an uptight bisexual 
protagonist who felt bad about killing. | had 
supposedly created an "expected market’ so 
that a novel leaning toward peacefulness 
and mysticism was not acceptable. Another 
editor, Terri Windling, who personally liked 
the pastoral end of fantasy, actually threat- 
ened to quit her job over it, so that the book 
was bought under duress. But because no 
one else there cared about the book or 
believed it could have mass appeal, it was 
the first of my novels not released as the 
monthly leader, and in consequence sold far 
fewer copies that did the violent novels: the 
classic self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Curious as it may seem, it is possible to 


be censored for not being violent enough. 
Censorship can extend to burying a book 
even if it has been bought and published. A 
great deal of "censorship" is in actuality the 
simple decision as to what is a good 
commercial bet. If incest, alcoholism, child 
abuse, and bad writing sells well, then badly 
written books about incestuous alcoholic 
child abusers won't be censored. If kindness 
and spirituality and stylishness is viewed as 
death on the mass market, it won't be al- 
lowed. 

In Germany, of all places, my reflective 
woman samurai was lumped together with 
the bondage fantasy novels of John Norman 
and the Heavy Metal science fiction novels 
of Norman Spinrad, and condemned as 
pornographically violent. The effort to get 
our books placed behind the counters failed. 
| was amused to be lumped with authors 
diametrically opposed to the content of my 
books. As | do not read German, it could 
well be that the violence of my books was 
highlighted by the translator, and the reflec- 
tiveness excised, so that they came across 
as being as pointlessly violent as two au- 
thors in no wise similar to me. 

| have occasionally been censored in 
the pages of gay and lesbian publications, 
because | am politically a rebel by most 
standards. | penned a well-researched 
essay on South American swordfighting 
lesbians Dona Catalina de Erauso, Dona 
Eustagia, Dona Ana, and La Nina, which 
recounted their murdering, slave-capturing, 
and Indian-fighting escapades. This was 
deemed racist by one gay-lesbian press, for | 
had refused to clean up their images in any 
way. Their actions were as far from feminist- 
inspired as they could get, yet they represent 
a vital aspect of lesbian history. 

Only Catalina had ever been written 
about in the popular or gay press previously, 
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and she was greatly misrepresented for the 
sake of political approval, in order to be 
palatable to the moment's feminist moralism. 
| would not misrepresent these women, so 
they were revealed as vulgar, amoral, vio- 
lently aggressive, and almost fantastical 
because they were consciously imitating 
Amazons of the medieval Spanish romances. 
Nor would | pass negative judgment on 
them, and conveyed more than a niggling 
admiration. Thus | was charged by the 
lesbian editor (claiming "committee" authori- 
ty) with myself wanting personally to uphold 
slavery and kill Indians. It was manifestly an 
issue of proper, moral, and politically essen- 
tial censorship—so far as that editor was 
concerned. 

| don't think this laughable encounter 
with a gay press was exceptional, though | 
have not dealt with so many as to know 
certainly that this usually happens when 
reality confronts a specialized, narrowed, 
and suspicious moral environment. | have 
the sense that there is greater freedom to 
write about lesbians and straights side-by- 
side in non-specialized presses. A lesbi- 
an/gay press is leery of the intrusion of 
anything either heterosexual, or genuinely 
gender-bendingly uncategorizable. 

In most cases, the suitability or unsuit- 
ability of a book to a preconceiyed pattern is 
what is measured, and not its inherent or 
artistic value and its individual approach to 
the material. | know of a novel about a 
group of women trapping a vampire that was 
rejected by a feminist press because they 
thought it was about a man, so even femi- 
nists sometimes fail to understand the heart 
of a feminist book, with lots of women in it, if 
a single interesting male is present. The 
same publisher preferred a book by the 
same author with no male characters at all. 
This actual and extreme case exemplifies 
what occurs in publishing not because of 
feminism or lack of feminism, but what 
happens when books are categorized by 
preconceived patterns that have nothing to 
do with individual books. 

It's hard to say all this is exactly censor- 
ship. But it assuredly limits the horizons of 
artistic authors if they seek to publish in any 
environment of narrow categorizations. This 
is fast becoming the only kind of publishing 
environment that exists. My own writing 
tends to be confrontational, questioning, 
against formula, morbid, and sometimes 
downright misanthropic. There is no catego- 
ry of publishing that can be called "not quite 
like anything else." | will never be so con- 
formist as to be publishable without some 
degree of abrasion. 

Many publishers, both mainstream and 
specialized, who are aiming at the feminist 
market, seek kissy-assy Barbie doll niceness 
whether they admit it or not. This includes 
the present environment for fantasy novels, 
which is to a surprisiising extent a new 
‘women's genre’ filling the same need that 
Regency Romances filled a decade ago, and 
“Lady's Gothics" a decade before that. The 
“suspense” of a book may include toying 
with the idea of breaking social, political, or 
even conceptual rules, but without actually 
breaking these unspoken rules. In the 1950s 
and early '60s, there was a genre of mass 
market paperbacks about lesbians, designed 
to titillate. The final chapter required the 
butch girl to kill herself or otherwise vanish 
from her girlfriend's life, while the femme girl 


finked out, went straight, and got married. 
Marion Zimmer Bradley wrote some of these. 
Today the ‘conventional® approach to the 
lesbian story is strongly in reaction to the 
culturally misogynist assumptions about 
lesbians, and the same characters would not 
be considered publishable in a lesbian 
press. A literature that exists largely in reac- 
tion to another literature has no identity of its 
own. A publishing arena that requires just 
such a reaction censors self-identity, whether 
intentionally or not. 

The choir is expected to sing the same 
tune, and the different drummer is always at 
risk. By and large, I've been able to find an 
outlet for what I've wanted to write, so | can't 
much complain on my own account. | know 
good writers who've never achieved any 
attention at all, let alone a reasonable 
payment for their work. I've known lousy 
third-rate authors contracting books so fast 
that in some cases they literally have to farm 
them out to be ghosted. | suppose | fall in 
the middle. At least I'm published and read, 
and sometimes given a bit of credit by critics 
or readers for exceptional work. But | feel 
my income from it is limited by my unwilling- 
ness or inability to conform. 

Worse than outright censorship has 
been this whole concept of genre categories. 
Whether it's "gay lit" or "Harlequin Romance" 
or “science fiction," there are always underly- 
ing rules that cannot be broken. An unimag- 
inative writer who loves a given genre can 
undoubtedly conform. But if you want to 
write a romance novel that is sinister and 
downbeat, forget it; the romance publishers 
don't do that. If you want to write a science 
fiction novel that draws on the symbolist and 
surrealist traditions, forget it; the science 
fiction publishers don’t do that. If you want 
to write like Kali the Destroyer instead of 
some trumped up goody-two-shoes New 
Age Earthmother, forget it; the many pub- 
lishers of Goddess books don't do that. 

To write against form, against norms, is 
always harder. A mediocre author can write 
in a conformist way and be successful. A 
nonconformist has to be a far better writer to 
achieve a lesser success, because marketing 
patterns are aimed at narrow categorizations. 
Censorship has a dollar sign rather than a 
moral agenda. it is thankfully not yet impos- 
sible for unique voices to be heard, but the 
day could well be near that good books 
appear exclusively in scarce editions from 
publishers outside of New York with only the 
spottiest of distribution. A world in which 
processed junk food is generally available, 
and real food is hard to find, is a world that 
increasingly programs its citizens to them- 
selves become undistinguished piles of 
crap.@ 
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"UNVERTRACKINSTEIGN GANZELFURSTIN- 
LASTENBRUGG!" Likewise, the surf cries 
"LOGGERMIST CROTEHAVEN JALL, 
LOOGERMISK MOTESLAVEN DOOL" (not a 
bad sound-picture of its motion), while U.S. 
editions carry only the first two nonsense 
words. At the end of Foyle's famous speech, 
after "| give you the stars," Tiger has the 
closing line, "| make you men!"; Stars omits 
this and merely adds, "He disappeared."— 


which is not in Tiger. These are deep wa- 
ters, Watson, and nobody thought to ask 
Alfred Bester until it was too late. 

(My fervent thanks to Rob Hansen, 
Chris "Bester was a meretricious hack!" 
Priest and especially Dave Wood for helping 
me with variant editions of Stars/Tiger!) 

Indeed there is a thesis of awesome 
scope to be written on the sufferings of SF 
novels as they flit to and fro across the Atlan- 
tic. What is the fifth paragraph of A. E. van 
Vogt's Slan? My Panther edition (following a 
1953 U.K. hardback) has a fifth paragraph of 
info-dump, beginning "It was new and excit- 
ing" that is not present in the Doubleday 
hardback, which on the other hand has 
several passages omitted by Panther. Trav- 
eling the opposite way, there was the infa- 
mous case of Eric Frank Russell's Dreadful 
Sanctuary, which in one U.S. edition (1963, | 
think) acquired—against the entire narrative 
trend of this wisecracking action-adven- 
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ture—an unhappy ending. Research contin- 
ues. 

The final stop on my current mission of 
pedantry was to check out the latest British 
edition of Anne McCaffrey's Dragonflight 
from Transworld/Corgi, which since 1970 
has delighted me with a specially unfortu- 
nate one-letter misprint. (Er, | assume it's a 
misprint, with B typed instead of H.) A testi- 
mony to the rigid quality control of publish- 
ers, it's still there in 1992. The great moment 
comes when heroine Lessa has mysteriously 
vanished upon her vast, telepathic, teleport- 
ing dragon steed, and the hero gets worried 
about this, whereupon his own dragon tele- 
pathically scans the entire world of Pern for 
the missing pair and reports (possibly to 
howls of agreement from wicked readers 
who'd found Lessa’s terminal willfulness and 
the dragon's terminal cuteness a mite hard 
to take): / cannot bear them. 

Blackout....@ 
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Lois McMaster Bujold has won a Hugo 
Award three years in a row. In 1990, she 
won "Best Novella’ for "The Mountains of 
Mourning." Last year in Chicago, she won 
"Best Novel" for The Vor Game. This year in 
Orlando she won “Best Novel" again, this 
time for Barrayar. The only other person to 
win three Hugos in a row is Orson Scott 
Card, also for two novels and one novella. 
No one has won more than three in a row. 

Despite this success, Bujold did not 
always plan on winning even a single Hugo. 
Before she began to seriously write ten years 
ago, Bujold identified herself primarily as a 
“housewife from Marion, Ohio," "mother of 
two," and other, more ordinary, identities. 

“| was stuck in Marion, my children were 
1 and 4 years old, | had no job, and my 
husband was going in and out of being 
employed. Things were pretty strained. The 
only jobs available in Marion, which is very 
much a rust-belt town, was minimum wage. 
By the time you paid two bucks an hour for a 
babysitter, plus taxes and cost, that leaves 
you with a negative income for the week to 
go to work. So | stayed home and started 
writing." 

"My friend Lillian, the friend | had col- 
laborated with back in high school, had 
made her first sale, and | was watching from 
a distance. She was showing me her stuff 
and | was thinking, ‘Gosh, that’s neat.” 

"| stayed home and started writing. If 
Lillian could do it, | could do it. It really 
started almost as a hobby, but it didn't stay a 
hobby for more than 20 minutes. | got very 
serious about it very quickly." 

Bujold began to read science fiction as 
achild. She and Carl later wrote stories 
together, often taking from Heinlein, TV and 
movie scripts, and historical accounts. In her 
college years, she attended conventions and 
got involved in fandom in the Ohio area. 
However, her interests turned to other things, 
eventually leading to her marriage to John 
Bujold and living in a small town in Ohio. 
When Bujold took up writing, her husband 
did not take it as a serious occupation. 

“| was a person who took up a lot of 
enthusiasms. When | first took up writing, it 
looked just like any of the other flash-in-the- 
pan enthusiasms. Until the long haul came, 
there was no proof that this was going to be 
‘the real thing.’ So, he is perhaps to be for- 
given for not being an instant believer in my 
future. Of course, everybody else who knew 
me from way-back also knew that | had tried 
zillions of things and hadn't made any of 
them work." 

“| never really finished anything | started 
until | had my first child, and that | finished. 
lt was a whole new experience, following all 
the way through to the end of something and 
seeing the results. Well, that's not quite 
true—l| did finish one short story while in 
college." 

"| think becoming a parent was very 
important. There's a new seriousness which 
you have to approach life with all of a 
sudden. There's this other human being 
they are turning you loose with that’s de- 
pendent on you." ” 

Bujold learned to apply this seriousness 
to her writing. She also drew upon being a 
mother to develop her characters. Barrayar 
was based largely on her feelings towards 
motherhood and the relationship with her 
family. In fact, she took her relationship with 
her father and used itto form her primary 


TOUCHING THE READER 


An Interview With 


Lois McMaster Bujold 


by Bart Kemper 


character. 

“We have this young man, Miles Vorkos- 
igan, who becomes the series’ hero, whose 
real problem is that he suffers from "Great 
Man's Son" syndrome. It stems from his 
relationship with his father, which reflects my 
relationship with my father. This is the one 
part of Miles that | can say comes from me." 

“My father was a world-class engineer 
with two Ph.D.’s from CalTech. It was real 
hard to figure out how was | going to follow 
this act. What was | going to do that was as 
amazing as some of the things he did? 
There is work he did that is still saving lives." 

“When you walk through your an airport 
detector, and you see the television x-ray, 
well, he invented the television x-ray back in 
the 1950’s. He invented xeroradiography, 
which is presently used in the early detection 
for breast cancer. If you know any woman 
whose life has been saved by early detection 
of breast cancer, that technology was origi- 


nally developed by my father. This was a 
little bit formidable to live with." 

“Miles have the same sort of relation- 
ship problems with his father, but since his 
father is a military man, it is expressed, 
transmuted, and re-expressed in a military 
context. As | went on to develop Miles and 
his father as characters, all the problems | 
had to work through with respect to science 
and engineering are ones Miles had to work 
through in the context of the job his dad 
has." 

Bujold's work has been classified as 
“military science fiction," but that was hardly 
her original intent. 

“When | starting off writing Shards of 
Honor, | really wasn't out to write military SF 
at all. | was writing a Gothic romance in SF 
drag, where | have this sort of Romeo-and- 
Juliet-in-space story. They ended up with 
this space war more or less to give their 
characters something to do. But as the story 
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developed, | found myself drawn more and 
more into the realistic complexities of the 
situation." 

"It surprised me when this story was 
classified as ‘Military SF.’ It was probably 
much better for my career than if had been 
classified as ‘Romance.’ It would have 
probably been swept off into a corner if it 
had been labeled romance. Military SF has 
certain survival value in the marketplace." 

Military veterans have remarked that 
Bujold's military characters are very believa- 
ble. While she has been interested in the 
military most of her life, she has no personal 
military experience. 

"| start with the assumption that soldier- 
ing is a job, not a person. A person is 
always larger than a job. | just sort of think 
myself into their situation. How would | feel 
if | was doing this, how would | act if | shared 
these assumptions? | just take it from there. 
| guess its a question of getting behind the 
eyes of the character who is speaking or 
acting. | assume we share a certain humani- 
ty and ask, What happens next?” 

"It's also a certain lack of illusion of 
about what the military is. There are a lot of 
young people who are raised on a fictional 
view of the military. It’s hard to separate the 
fantasy from the real thing. But if you see 
even a little of the real thing, you can extrap- 
olate from it.” 

"The military is such a fascinating 
laboratory of human dilemmas. Fiction is 
about conflicts, and the best fiction is also 
about moral dilemmas. Military situations 
can provide people with the most devastat- 
ing moral dilemmas real fast. It becomes a 
way of watching human beings under pres- 
sure, operating in various kinds of way." 

“As | have become older and more and 
more interesting in how people think, the 
military fascinates me more and more. It's so 
organized. I've had to get two children and 
a husband into a car to go on a family vaca- 
tion—how do they get an army of 50,000 
people (anywhere)? The pure logistics of it 
is amazing. It's an amazing human thing to 
do." 

"(It's a bit like) watching my daughter's 
marching band get ready to go someplace. 
All these chaotic, sloppy teenagers all come 
together, and all of a sudden, they are a 
marching band. It’s an amazing creation of 
human activity. Yet the purposes (the mili- 
tary) serves are not necessarily such high 
purposes as the virtues that are involved. 
There are all sorts of kinds of dichotomies 
and contradictions in the military. It's that 
sort of thinking that just fascinates me." 

Being able to take personal experi- 
ences and extrapolating into a fantastic set- 
ting may seem difficult. However, Bujold has 
her own theory on how to create effective 
fiction. 

“| have a diskworld theory of story struc- 
ture. In the universe of stories, which is a 
disc riding on the back of a tortoise, walking 
through whatever, at the very center are 
certain stories that everybody responds to 
because we are biological human beings. 
There are stories that are found in every 
culture. ‘Boy meets Girl’ is right near the 
center. ‘The Quest of the Friends’ is another 
one. Friendship is found across all human 
cultures. It’s something built into our biolo- 

"Everybody responds to one of the 
biologically-based stories, in whatever 


transmuted form they may take. Then you 
can get further out on the disk from the 
center, and perhaps have the ‘Revenge’ 
stories, which are not quite so central. 
Towards the edge you get really unique new 
ideas that no one has thought about before. 
On the other hand, nobody cares. They are 
so far from the center they absolutely do not 
relate to being a human being at all they fall 
off the edge into incomprehensible gibber- 
ish." 

"The trick of science fiction is to relate 
some pattern towards the center with ideas 
towards the edge as a lifeline, so you can 
dance on the edge but still have connection 
to the center. In my view of what human 
beings are, which | have been gradually 
accumulating over my lifetime, the absolute- 
ly most central relationship is the parent- 
child relationship. This can be mother and 
child (or) father and child." 

“lt wasn't until | was a parent myself that 
| could see this. When you see it from the 
child's point of view, all you see is some- 
thing you have to break away from. That's 
your job as a kid. You have to break away 
from your parents or you cannot become a 
human being in your own right. But when 
you become a parent, all of a sudden you 
see it both ways. It’s very strange." 

"It seems to me that if | can correctly 
identify what is truly central to being a 
human being, | can write stories that nobody 
can resist. If my theory is correct, the results 
ought to be pretty overwhelming because | 
play on the very fundamental nature of what 
makes a human being human. Its absolute- 
ly inescapable as a reader. It’s going to 
touch you." 

As a writer, touching the reader is 
Bujold’s entire goal. 

“It's absolutely the most important thing 
there is. That’s where it happens. | have 
been a reader. | want to recreate for my 
readers the very finest reading experiences | 
had. | want somebody to read my book with 
the same thrill | opened Volume Two of Lord 
of the Rings. | want other people to have 
with my work the kind of experience | had 
with my favorite writers. That’s the model 
that I’m playing, what I'm trying to recreate. 
It’s more than an imitation. You create it 
again." 

Bujold feels a closeness with her read- 
ers. She attends many conventions each 
year, giving her a chance to know some of 
them. 

"One of the other things this profession 
has given me is access to an enormous pool 
of bright interesting people to know, make 
friends with, enjoy, and talk to. | went from 
knowing no one to having a whole address 
book full of hundreds of people | didn’t even 
know existed five years ago. It has expanded 
my world in that very important way of 
having other human being to relate to. 
They're fun people, people from all over the 
world in all kinds of professions." 

"A mystery writer has no direct way to 
access 1000 mystery readers at once. If you 
ever sat in a mall book store signing, lonely 
and cold, and watch these people scurry 
past, being very careful not to make eye 
contact in case you suck money out of their 
pocket, you realize what a wonderful warm 
environment a convention is. Everyone (is 
there) in the first place because they are 
interested." 

The closeness she develops is a two- 
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way relationship. Just as Bujold get to know 
other people, they get to know her through 
her books. In fact, she feels her readers 
come to know her better than someone 
working with her in a "normal" day job. 

"There is sort of a social manikin that 
you present to get through your day with. 
But the people who read, they're seeing the 
‘inside’ me. They're seeing the things | really 
care about. They're talking to the ‘down 
deep’ Lois, not the ‘Lois Anne and Paul's 
mom,’ or ‘Marion housewife,’ or ‘co-worker.’ 
These are all things that are just masks you 
pick up and put on and do for a while. No, 
being a mom is more than that. But many of 
them are just masks." 

"(With my readers,) all of a sudden, I'm 
talking to someone who is really talking to 
me. | had an interesting experience after my 
daughter had first read one of my books. 
She came up, put her arms around me, 
looked up and said, ‘It doesn't seem it was 
written by you at all.’ | sort of smiled, and 
said, ‘Kiddo, surprise.” 

Bujold is not a die-hard "fan." She 
hasn't spent her whole life hoping to one day 
receive a Hugo. Now she has won three in a 
row. For her, the reward is not in the awards, 
but in what they represent. 

“For the first time in my adult life, I'm 
making an adult living, not a minimum wage 
living. That's a very obvious one, an inde- 
pendence. Which has been real slow—42 is 
late to grow up. But, that's material rewards. 
| guess the non-material rewards are the 
greatest. The sense that somebody else is 
dreaming my dreams. It's very megaloman- 
ic. It's watching people light up when they 
come up to me and recognize. ‘Oh, you're 
Lois Bujold.’ It’s an amazing thrill." 

"You see, ordinarily, you go through life 
and people are blanks, indifferent to you. 
You go through the grocery store line and 
you are just part of what is being run through 
the checkout. But when | talk to people who 
have read my books, it’s a whole different 
experience. Their eyes are wider, and they 
see me differently, or, they reflect 4 very 
different me that the me | see reflected in 
people who don't know that | write. | 
become a much more interesting person for 
them, and therefore myself." 

Bujold is recycling this perception effect 
into the story she is currently writing. It is the 
next episode in the Miles Vorkosigan series, 
involving Miles and his clone, Mark. Mark 
was genetically engineered to impersonate 
and discredit Miles. When Miles defeated 
the plot, he and Mark go his own way. 

“Poor Mark is having to deal with 
people who know Miles as Admiral Naismith. 
They treat him as Miles and are all excited 
about him, but wouldn't have given him the 
time of day if he had been presented as 
‘Mark the clone.’ It drives him nuts, really 
pisses him off." 

“Why can’t! get this? He gets it. Why 
can't you give this to me?’ He wants to be 
recognized in his own right." 

Miles and Mark will continue to live and 
develop in the world between Bujold and her 
readers. Winning three consecutive Hugos 
is not only a measure of professional suc- 
cess, but a success in developing a reader- 
ship that shares her dreams. However, the 
reason for her success is no secret. 

"Touching the reader is the most impor- 
tant thing there is. All the rest will follow."a 


It's time for some plain talk about 
immigrants. You know the ones | mean: 
those foreigners who've been moving into 
the science-fiction ghetto for the past ten or 
fifteen years. Fantasists, they call them- 
selves. They compete for our science-fiction 
writing jobs, they don’t obey plausibility 
laws, and they don't uphold traditional 
speculative values. Some of them won't 
even learn the technical language. 

Jerry Pournelle wanted to ship these 
bums back where they came from and make 
the neighborhood safe for decent science- 
fearing citizens again. But the bleeding-heart 
liberals insisted on a rainbow coalition, and 
now we have to live with the consequences. 

Back in 1989, Greg Bear did a census 
which showed that even then, there were 
more fantasists than science-fictionists in 
SFWA. | don't have to remind you what's 
happened to the organization subsequently. 
The few surviving science-fiction writers are 
like aging middle-class retirees in Miami tut- 
tutting about the influx of Cuban boat peo- 
ple. Too late! It's their neighborhood now. 

Personally, I've given up trying to fight 
it. I'm fatalistic when | find the shelves of my 
local science-fiction store crammed with 
fables about highly implausible people 
doing impossible things on worlds that could 
never exist. I've even made friends with a 
few fantasists—| have nothing against them 
personally, you understand! But | do feel 
they should know their place. 

By this | mean (to get serious fora 
moment), fantasists should recognize that, 
by definition, their form always violates 
objective plausibility to some extent, and 
does not make full contact with the real 
world. As a result, it is untrustworthy or even 
dishonest as a medium for serious social 
comment. And yet, fantasists in search of 
respectability and self-importance have been 
trying to use it for just this purpose, with 
results that. are misleading at best, and at 
worst, pernicious. 

To see what | mean, look no further 
than Ursula Le Guin’s Nebula-winning story, 
“Buffalo Gals Won't You Come Out Tonight." 


This fable describes the adventures of a 
little girl who is cared for by animals in the 
wilderness. She perceives the animals as her 
equals—everyday people with whom she can 
communicate. As Le Guin puts it in the intro- 
duction to her collection Buffalo Gals and 
Other Animal Presences (Plume, $6.95), 
*By climbing up into his head and shutting 
out every voice but his own, ‘Civilized Man’ 
has gone deaf... He can't hear the animals, 
they have nothing to say. Children babble, 
and have to be taught how to climb up into 
their heads and shut the doors of 
perception.... This is the myth of 
Civilization...." 

To make her point, she portrays her 
animals with the same attention to detail that 
a novelist would normally apply to human 
characters. In effect, she’s given Peter Rabbit 
a sex life, a social structure, and bowel 
movements. 

The result seems realistic, but this 
impression is misleading. Le Guin's animals 
do things that animals cannot do (such as 


(A substantially different version of this critique was original- 
ly published in Science Fiction Guide # 14, July 1989.) 
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debate the rights and wrongs of a situation), 
and they don't do things which animals 
would do (such as eat each other). This, not 
“civilization,” is the myth. No matter how 
wide you open the “doors of perception," 
you're not going to see coyotes living ami- 
ably with rabbits. To pretend that you will, 
and to derive a social message from it, is 
absurd. 

Yet this is exactly what Le Guin insists 
on doing. Moreover, as | shall show below, 
her techniques are wiilfully deceptive. | shall 
likewise show that although her simple, 
gentle prose seems to make a very human 
statement advocating tolerance and under- 
standing, the system she glorifies is bigoted, 
authoritarian, even sadistic in its mistreat- 
ment of the individual; and the moral of the 
story, presented as a basic truth, is as shal- 


low as the worst kind of political propagan- 
da. 

At the start of the story, the child-pro- 
tagonist emerges hurt, bleeding, and fright- 
ened from a plane crash and finds she has 
lost the sight of one eye. She encounters a 
coyote that acts as a guide and leads her to 
a group of other animals, who lend assist- 
ance. This, at least, is how Le Guin presents 
it; but if we look at the actual events that 
occur, we see that the child is consistently 
bullied and subjected to acts of cruelty. 
“Come on!’ said Coyote, and set off 
walking.... The child, confused and despair- 
ing, protested again, but followed her.... The 
aching was coming back in huge black 
waves.... She found that she was sitting 
down on the ground. When she tried to get 
up her legs shook and would not go under 
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her. She felt foolish and frightened and 
began to cry." There are many passages like 
this, and in every one, the coyote shows little 
interest in the welfare of the child and seems 
ready to abandon her with casual indiffer- 
ence. 

Later, a bluejay inserts a "magic eye" (a 
ball of pine pitch) in the girl's empty socket, 
while the other animals watch: "...he touched 
the child's right eye in the black center of the 
pain. She flinched and endured. His touch 
was not gentle.... The lid of the right [eye] 
stuck and dragged with such a searing white 
pain that she nearly threw up as she sat 
there in the middle of everybody watching." 
A moment later, the coyote remarks callous- 
ly, “Boy, that is one ugly eye. Why didn't you 
ask Rabbit for a rabbit-dropping? That eye 
looks like shit.” 

If the child had fallen into the hands of 
criminals, these events would constitute a 
horror story and the writer would be credited 
with a gruesome talent for sadistic detail. Yet 
because the cruelty is inflicted by "innocent" 
animals who don't know any better, Le Guin 
contrives an air of earthy, folksy charm, even 
humor. 

At the same time, the animals are por- 
trayed as if they are people, and their society 
is presented as a utopian model. So Le Guin 
has it both ways: they retain an innocence 
that excuses them from being responsible for 
their sadism, yet they are credited with folk 
wisdom that we should supposedly consider 
emulating. At best, this is inconsistent; at 
worst, it is a deliberate lie. 

Interestingly, the child does not protest 
their cruelty. She remains docile and com- 
pliant, never questioning the authority of 
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those around her. Evidently the Old Ways 
are the Right Ways, and once you experi- 
ence the oneness of things, you forfeit your 
tight to complain. There’s no democracy in 
this worldview, let alone rebellion, because 
so long as your life is in harmony with Na- 
ture, everything must be for the best. This 
sounds uncomfortably like the self-justifica- 
tion of Marxism, which recognizes no 
meaningful dissent because it regards itself 
as the one demonstrably correct, inevitable 
social system. 

The closed-minded social structure to 
which Le Guin's child-protagonist surrenders 
herself would be stultifying in real life. Yet 
she makes it seem nostalgically seductive, 
like the traditional upbringing that most of us 
never really had. | find it remarkable that an 
advocate of feminism (hence, human libera- 
tion) can write so lyrically about human 
stasis. 

| also find it remarkable that her female 
protagonist lapses into hero worship, at one 
point listening entranced to a stallion who 
claims he will soon be "king of the horses": 

“| could lick the old man already, but | 
can wait. Let him have his day,’ said Horse, 
vainglorious, magnanimous. The child gazed 
at him, in love already, forever." 

Le Guin would have little patience for a 
man who talked and acted like the stallion. 
But she seems to find it forgivable, even 
lovable, for a male horse to behave in this 
fashion—even though he’s described anthro- 
pomorphically. Once again, she has it both 
ways, indulging herself in sexist romanticism 
with the excuse that the man isn't really a 
man, merely an animal masquerading as a 
man. 
At times, the story does describe ani- 
mals accurately. For example, the coyote 
who looks after the child has authentically 
noxious sexual and toilet habits. This explicit 
detail creates a powerful feeling of verisimili- 
tude; and yet it is blended indiscriminately 
with other details that aren't realistic at all. 
They are included purely to serve the writer's 
ulterior motives as a propagandist pushing 
the pablum that Nature is Nice, Man is Bad. 

Not once, for instance, do we see the 
coyote killing other creatures; it lives entirely 
on fish, and is shown coexisting peacefully 
with animals that should be its natural prey. 
Nor does Le Guin dwell too much on other 
cruel truths of Nature that might undermine 
her lyricism: hunger, exposure, parasites, 
and predators. 

When the coyote ultimately dies, it’s 
because an obnoxious male, human rancher 
decides to kill it. In this story, spiritual and 
physical death are an exclusively urban 
phenomenon, imposed primarily by men. Le 
Guin describes an automobile exuding "the 
smell of acid, iron, death." And when the 
child reenters the city, “All around them the 
pressures increased. It was as if the air itself 
was pressing on them, as if time was going 
too fast, too hard.... Things rushed past 
screaming and shuddering. Things turned, 
stank, roared, flashed, vanished. There was 
a boy—he came into focus all at once, but not 
on the ground: he was going along a couple 
of inches above the ground, moving very 
fast, bending his legs from side to side in a 
kind of frenzied swaying dance...." 

This might be the way a frightened 
animal (or a child reared by animals) would 
perceive a kid on a skateboard in a subur- 
ban neighborhood. But why should we trust 
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such a primitive vision more than our own? 
Le Guin does not attempt to argue this point; 
she merely presents the image in order to 
appeal directly to our emotions. 

In reality, even children in urban ghet- 
tos, poisoned by smog and lobotomized by 
television, enjoy longer, safer, more intellec- 
tually fulfilling lives than children in primitive 
tribes. But this kind of flat statistical fact 
contradicts the prejudice she feels in her 
heart; so she ignores it. 

Where else have we seen this cavalier 
disregard for truth coupled with nostalgia for 
older, simpler values, presented as an all- 
purpose panacea for 20th-century problems? 
Why, in the speeches of Ronald Reagan. The 
comparison is more reasonable than it 
sounds: Like Reagan, Le Guin espouses a 
homespun traditionalism that doesn't at- 
tempt to justify itself because our own nos- 
talgia is supposed to validate it for us. She 
selects potent images for their emotional 
impact, ignores inconvenient data, and 
comes across as a folksy soul whom it's hard 
not to like. She wants the best for us, so we 
automatically tend to trust her. In this way, 
just like Reagan, she gets away with distor- 
tions, fabrications, and bigotry. She is the 
great speculative communicator; the Teflon 
fantasist. 


Ironically, | share some of her values. | 
am concerned for the survival of species and 
the natural environment; | love most animals; 
| dislike closed-mindedness that prevents 
adults from playing as children. Yet | also 
see the great achievements of mankind 
(which Le Guin chooses to denigrate or, 
more often, ignore): innovations that have 
tripled average human lifespan (since 
Roman times), and a system of laws and 
ethics that preserves and protects us from 
each other. True, some men still enjoy killing 
things, but so do coyotes, in the real world. 
To a large extent, male aggression has 
actually been controlled or redirected by 
laws of the civilization which Le Guin finds 
so distasteful. Meanwhile, in the ‘natural" 
order of things, cats take delight in torturing 
mice to death and many creatures live in a 
world of fear and pain. By omitting these 
truths and making primitivism seem warm 
and wonderful, Le Guin is guilty of nothing 
less than fraud. 

That a story such as this should win a 
science-fiction award seems a travesty 
indeed; yet as | said at the beginning, there's 
no point in old codgers like me muttering 
about the way our literary ghetto has gone to 
hell. We have to learn to live with whimsical 
retrogressive fantasy by neo-Luddites, the 
same way that retirees in Miami have to learn 
to live with Cuban bongo music, coke deal- 
ers, and Catholicism. 

| suggest, however, that if we're going 
to give awards to drivel, it should at least be 
honest drivel. Better that Stephen Donaldson 
should win one of those lumps of Lucite, or 
Terry Brooks. Fantasists who want to be 
serious and important may scorn the primi- 
tive hacks, but at least the hacks are using 
fantasy for its proper purpose: entertainment, 
pure and simple. This, to me, is a much 
more ethical occupation than concocting 
spurious social messages which are little 
better than trickery designed to turn naive 
young readers away from the future of their 
own world.@ 


THE PIRATES OF FLORIDA, AND OTHER IMPLAUSIBILITIES 


Last summer in the bath, in one of those 
true-life adventure articles, | came across the 
following paragraph: "Light was failing, the 
spectators had gone home, and the family 
were somewhere trying in their various ways 
to get help. | was alone with the sea, the 
pitiless wind and rain and the occasional, 
desolate howling of JoJo. Still | kept on 
vibrating the God-names, invoking help for 
the dog below, who had always been special 
to me. Sometimes | changed the ritual and 
called on Pan, promising, bullying, begging, 
‘Sweet, sweet Pan.” 

Well, | thought, isn't this interesting! 
What a nice, crazy lady! | continued to read, 
and learned, not completely to my surprise, 
that the dog was safe at the end of the arti- 
cle, and being an officious, pedantic, push- 
ing sort of man, got out of the tub, dried 
myself and put on some clothes, and wrote 
the following letter: 

“Dear Editor, | am the author of two 
novels—Soldier of the Mist and Soldier of 
Arete—laid in Ancient Greece; and as an 
amateur Hellenist | was much struck by the 
fact that people still did that. “Perhaps 
someone should point out that this god’s 


First presented as a talk at a recent Interna- 
tional Conference on the Fantastic in the 
Arts, held each year in Boca Raton, Florida. 


name meant a// in everyday Greek. That is 
to say, the word-form is pas in the masculine 
nominative singular, pasa in the feminine, 
and pan in the neuter, strong evidence that 
‘Pan’ once designated the Supreme Being. 
Faithfully, Gene Wolfe.” 

My letter was published, and a month 
or so afterward | received this letter from a 
gentleman in Florida: "Dear Gene Wolfe, | 
hope this reaches you, and no address is 
given in your comments regarding Pan. You 
simply have not gotten hold of a useful 
source. Let me recommend a book to you, 
The Findhorn Garden: Pioneering a New 
Vision of Man and Nature in Cooperation, 
by the Findhorn Community (Harper & Row, 
1975). The book is in many ways an eye- 
opener, and the section by Roc entitled 
"Nature Spirits’ is what you would want to 
read in particular. If your library does not 
have the book, it should have no problem in 
securing it on interlibrary loan. Sincerely, 
G.A. Carasso. P.S.: Speculation on the 
etymology of the word Pan has only thrown 
you off the track." 

| had never heard of Findhorn, which 
I've since learned is a village in Scotland, or 
of its garden; but the fact that the author of 
the chapter my correspondent particularly 
recommended was using a fabulous Arabian 
bird as his byline would, | think, have caused 
me to prick my ears even if | had not hap- 
pened to observe Rod Serling sitting at 


iD 


another table in Grandpa's Deli, the Barring- 
ton bistro in which | read my correspondent's 
letter. 

| did exactly what he had suggested— 
went to the Library, got them to find me a 
copy of The Findhorn Garden on interli- 
brary loan, and read Roc's chapter on nature 
Spirits. It told me a good deal | had not 
known about Pan—and in fact included an 
interview with him. | have not yet heard from 
his attorneys, and it would surprise me if | 
did; but it would not surprise me quite so 
much as it would have last summer. 

Has Pan an objective existence? | don't 
know—but | ask you this: does this confer- 
ence have any? Would it still exist without 
our belief? 

Before | leave The Great God Pan (to 
borrow a phrase of Arthur Machen’s), | would 
like to read you something | came across in 
a interesting little book called Monsters, 
Giants and Little Men from Mars: An 
Unnatural History of the Americas. The 
author is Daniel Cohen, formerly of Science 
Digest. The final sentence may not appeal 
to you as it does to me, but | must confess 
that | find it oddly poignant. 

"Another dog killer is the creature 
dubbed Goatman. Goatman’s natural habi- 
tat is northern Prince Georges County, 
Maryland. He, or it, has become something 
of a local legend among high school stu- 
dents, who occasionally decorate walls or 
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trees with the spray-paint message, ‘Goat- 
man was here.’ Whether the Goatman 
legend is serious or not is difficult to deter- 
mine. But every time a dog is killed under 
mysterious circumstances—" 

Notice, by the way, that the kiiling of 
dogs under mysterious circumstances is a 
regular sort of thing in Prince Georges 
County. Where is Inspector Hound when we 
really need him? 

“Every time a dog is killed under myste- 
rious circumstances, or something else 
strange happens, Goatman is likely to get 
the blame." 

He is the scapegoat, in other words. 
For those of you who missed Sunday School 
last week, "The goat chosen for Azazel shall 
be presented alive to the Lord and sent off 
into the desert to Azazel, in order to take 
away the sins of the people." The King 
James has, "But the goat, on which the lot 
fell to be the scapegoat shall be presented 
alive to the Lord, to make an atonement with 
him, and to let him go for a scapegoat into 
the wilderness." 

No mention of Azazel there, you see; 
and who is he, anyway? Well, since I'm 
already way off the subject, lost myself in the 
desert of a digression from a quotation, let 
me quote another bit of Leviticus which | find 
suggestive. This, too, is from the New 
Catholic Study Bible: "The people of Israel 
must no longer be unfaithful to the Lord by 
killing their animals in the fields as sacrifices 
to the goat demons." 

The New American Bible is somewhat 
more forthright: "No longer shall they offer 
their sacrifices to the satyrs." 

To continue: “Every time a dog is killed 
under mysterious circumstances, or some- 
thing else strange happens, Goatman is 
likely to get the blame. Goatman is sup- 
posed to be about the size of a man, walk 
like a man, and have a man's face. Howev- 
er, he is covered with fur. Others say that 
only the lower part of Goatman’s body is 
covered with fur, much like Pan and the 
satyrs of Greek mythology. Opinions also 
differ on whether Goatman is a supernatural 
creature, or a science-fiction type of crea- 
tion." And there you have it. 

May | say without being shouted down 
that in such cases as this it seems to me a 
distinction without a difference? That 
science fiction seems to me to be chrome- 
plated fantasy, that folklore seems to me 
fantasy in which the author is more or less 
contemporary but unknown? That just as 
magic realism is fantasy by a Spanish-speak- 
ing author, so myth is fantasy composed 
long ago by an author who spoke Greek? 
That legend is fantasy that is old or is 
thought to be? 

And that all of these things are apt to 
intrude upon what we are pleased to call the 
real world, like cries in the street heard 
through an open window? 

| said a moment ago that myth and 
folklore are more districts of the larger thing 
we Call fantasy. To pursue that a little fur- 
ther, | would like to read you another Letter- 
To-The-Editor of mine: “ 

"Dear Editor, In his ‘Black Dogs: Fact 
or Fancy?’ [name of author] Ph.D., writes, ‘tf, 
however, we could find some ancient cult or 
sect that had dogs as a symbol or totem, 
perhaps we could compare our black dogs 
with them for significance. The lack of such 
evidence from history indicates that the 


symbolism aspect of black dogs is what is 
important.’ 

"Actually, no one searching for such a 
cult will have far to go. Black dogs were 
sacred to Hecate, the Ancient Greek god- 
dess of witchcraft. See Pausanias's Guide 
to Greece, Tripp's Meridian Handbook of 
Classical Mythology, Lurker's Dictionary of 
Gods and Goddesses, Devils and De- 
mons, etc. The fact is well known. | deal 
with it in some detail in Chapter XXII of my 
Soldier of the Mist; see also the glossary 
under Triple Goddess. Hecate was, of 
course, the dark aspect of the Triple God- 
dess. 

"Possibly, | should add that this god- 
dess, like all the major goddesses, had 
many names. Of these the most interesting 
may be Enodia, ‘she of the roads’; and 
Antaia, ‘she who encounters you.’ Note that 
black dogs are most often encountered on 
the roads at night. Faithfully, Gene Wolfe." 

| will not trouble you here with thrilling 
accounts of supernatural black dogs, of 
which there are a great many. The point | 
want to make is that these creatures of folk- 
lore were originally creatures of myth, and of 
classical Greek myth at that. 

Which brings me to a book | cannot 
recommend too highly, John Cuthbert 
Lawson's Modern Greek Folklore and 
Ancient Greek Religion. Lawson was the 
first English-speaking folklorist to learn 
Greek and travel around modern Greece 
collecting stories and beliefs. This was from 
1898 to 1900. His book, now considered a 
classic by folklorists, is often enlivened by 
unconscious humor. Lawson was very much 
a low-church Victorian Englishman, who 
considered a fisherman's praying to St. 
Nicholas not only exotic by practically satan- 
ic. Now picture him, mounted upon a mule, 
picking his way along a mountain trail in the 
Peloponnese. “More than once," he says, “I 
have been in villages where certain Nereids 
were known by sight to several persons (so 
at least they averred); and there was a 
wonderful agreement among the witnesses 
in the description of their appearance and 
dress. | myself once had a Nereid pointed 
out to me by my guide, and there certainly 
was the semblance of a female figure draped 
in white and tall beyond human stature, flit- 
ting in the dusk between the gnarled ad 
twisted boles of old olive-yard. What the 
apparition was, | had no leisure to investi- 
gate; for my guide..." Et cetera. “But had | 
inherited, as he, a belief in Nerieds..." 

There we have the whole spectrum: 
myth surviving as folklore, perceived as 
experience, and recounted as fantasy by an 
eye witness. 

Some years ago, | wrote an essay titled 
“Among the Pirates of Florida." | doubt that 
any of you have read it, and since this entire 
talk has been a tissue of quotations, and the 
essay says what | want said now as well as | 
have ever been able to express it, | would 
like to read you an updated and abbreviated 
version. 


| am quite convinced that dinosaurs still 
roam the earth. An acquaintance of mine 
(Roy Mackle) has spent a good part of his 
life looking for them. Of course he has dif- 
ferent and better reasons: tracks, and stories 
told by pygmies. serious stuff like that. My 
own belief is founded more philosophical. 
Fundamentally, | might say that | have 
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observed that practically everything that's 
supposed to be extinct is still with us, and 
sometimes too much with us. | think per- 
haps this was brought to my attention first by 
a certain improbable ship. 

Some of you may be aware that here 
among these United States we have an awful 
little place called New Jersey. It is—or rather 
used to be—the custom of our Navy to name 
battleships after states, and ata critical 
moment in World War Il, when names for 
battleships had gone wherever it is that 
chocolate goes in wartime, the Navy had this 
grand and really quite fast battleship, 
and—well, you get the idea. 

The battleship New Jersey first came to 
my attention when President Reagan or- 
dered it to the coast of Nicaragua. | saw him 
on TV, with people asking him why, and he 
said he just felt like it. | understood him 
perfectly, because | often feel the same way 
myself. Only | can’t order around a battle- 
ship. 

The part | didn’t understand was how 
he had gotten a battleship in the first place. | 
was a small boy during the Second World 
War, and | listened to the news with a small 
boy's impressionability and naive belief. 
And one of the things | recall quite clearly 
from all those broadcasts (my father always 
listened because he thought that sooner or 
later they might want him to help, though 
they never did) was an announcer announc- 
ing the Demise of the Battleship—! believe it 
was after the Battle of Juteland. 

My first thought was that President 
Reagan had sent the state of New Jersey to 
Nicaragua. | still think this a good idea; it 
would serve them both right. My second 
thought was that a party of Ph.D.s, very thin 
men with glasses and fluffy white beards as | 
envisioned them, had been trolling at great 
depths in the Mozambique Channel, and 
had brought up a living battleship, still luff- 
ing and showing its teeth. | visualized them 
standing alongside it—a battleship is, after 
all, a great big sort of thing—and pointing it 
out to one another. Professor Smith would 
no doubt declare that it wasn't a real battle- 
ship at all, but some sort of vessel contem- 
porary with the last battleships. Professor 
Jones would give it as his considered opin- 
ion that it was a precursor of the aircraft 
carrier—not actually an aircraft carrier to be 
sure, but a form in the direct line that even- 
tually produced aircraft carriers, possibly a 
ferry or one of the larger elves. Professor 
Robinson would triumphantly declare that it 
was a battleship, or at least a battle cruiser. 

| was on the point of writing a book 
about all this when | made the mistake of 
consulting a friend who is knowledgeable in 
naval matters. He told me that the New 
Jersey had been put away in a cedar chest 
after World War Il, then taken out for the 
Korean War, hung on the line for a bit, and 
found to be as good as new, practically, 
When it was discovered that China was not a 
naval power (I hope only after quite a bit of 
sailing around and singing “Anchors Away," 
a song | rather favor myself) the battleship 
was extinguished once more. 

But now here she was again, steaming 
up and down the Banana Coast and fully 
alert for Chinese warships. It just goes to 
show you. 

Which brings me to Florida, which | 
visited every year for three or four of them to 
attend this conference, and so feel that | 


know fairly well. 

Perhaps at some point in your reading, 
you have come across the phrase “he was in 
an odd state." It describes all of us perfectly. 
Basically, Florida is a sandpit extended from 
Georgia, with its lower end in South America. 
You know you're in Florida when the bilin- 
gual signs are in Spanish and Cuban, and 
when you pass the middle (San Disney) one 
of the men who tries to kill Bogart in "The 
Treasure of Sierra Madre" puts a knife to 
your throat and says, "You die, gringo dog!" 

Boca Raton means “the rat's mouth." 
Now do you understand? 

About the last thing you learn about 
Florida is that it is full of pirates. 

No, let me correct that. It is not full of 
pirates. It is surrounded by pirates who 
never land. At least, the resident Floridians 
of the small English-speaking community 
assure you that they never land. 

It seems a pity, because as a boy | was 
very fond of pirates. | had the advantage of 
growing up in Houston, Texas, very close to 
Galveston. Here in Florida you may not be 
aware of it, but Galveston Island was one of 
the last pirate strongholds. What happened 
was that after the War of 1812, Andrew 
Jackson decided it would be fun to defend 
the city of New Orleans. He recruited fron- 
tiersman named Deer Slayer and Leather- 
stocking—he had to use frontiersmen be- 
cause everyone else knew the war was 
over—and went down the Mississippi on a 
raft. When he got to New Orleans he enlist- 
ed the professional gamblers (| am not 
making this up—it was called the Blackleg 
Regiment), and that worked so well that he 
signed up the pirate crew of Jean Lafitte. 

When there were no more British 
around to fight, the pirates decided that New 
Orleans was becoming declasse; although 
the bilingual signs were in English and 
French, they couldn't read. So they moved 
to Galveston, not knowing that they them- 
selves would be the only thing it would ever 
be famous for, or that they would eventually 
be wiped out by the Royal Navy, which held 
a grudge. 

Thus it happened that as a child | often 
wandered the beach at Galveston wondering 
if there wasn't just one pirate left for me. | 
thought of Wallace Beery and Robert New- 
ton, nice pirates even if they did kill people. 
And every golden bottle cap might, with the 
slightest of twists in the reality line, have 
been a gold doubloon. To be a pirate, | felt 
sure, was the most glorious thing imagina- 
ble. Pirates were fantasy figures. Here in 
Florida one passes through three modes of 
thought about pirates, none of which is the 
one | knew as a boy. At first you simply do 
not think of pirates, or if you do, you think of 
them as odd, gaudy creatures of the remote 
past, enchanted beings relentlessly pursued 
by ticking crocodiles. 

Next, you become aware of the pirates 
as a part (a small part, perhaps), of the 
general decadent strangeness of the place. 
In Chicago, where | more or less live, one 
hears the sirens of police cars, fire engines, 
ambulances, and so on, almost incessantly. 
But that only means that at any given 
moment an emergency vehicle is answering 
acall somewhere within a twenty block 
radius that takes in a million souls. Once 
when | was riding through Boca Raton (a far 
smaller city) in a car full of people from this 
conference, a// the sirens went off at one. 


Every police car within miles had turned on 
its siren, because every police car within 
miles had been called to the airport. 

l yelled, "It's the Penguin!" and my 
friends in the car looked at me as if | were 
mad. They wanted to know why Boca Raton 
should be attacked by a British paperback 
line. 

But you see, back when | was a small 
boy thinking about pirates, | had also read 
comic books, particularly Batman. Batman, 
the Caped Crusader, was forever battling the 
wildest desperados, particularly the Penguin. 
And the Penguin, bless his wicked little 
heart, was forever organizing whole armies 
of criminals for Batman to frustrate. Adults 
all told me how absurd that was, and being 
only a small and particularly unprepossess- 
ing boy, | believed them. 

The true dawn of adulthood, of intellec- 
tual maturity, if you like, is the realization that 
adults are all fools. In Southern Florida it's 
perfectly credible that a whole army of crimi- 
nals might storm ashore brandishing HKP7s 
and Uzi machine pistols, just as Sir Henry 
Morgan's army of buccaneers stormed 
ashore brandishing cutlasses and flintlock 
pistols to capture and loot Panama. It could 
happen, and because the authorities know it 
could, they scramble every available unit 
every time they think it might have hap- 
pened. There are billions, literally billions of 
dollars to be made smuggling marijuana and 
cocaine, and as one of my city’s greatest 
sages, Al Capone, one said about a far less 
promising enterprise, "It attracts a lot of 
smart boys." 

Which brings me to the third way of 
thinking about pirates, which comes when 
you realize they're really out there, that any 
of the beautiful white boats you see moving 
up and down the coast may be under the 
Jolly Roger. The bullet-riddled bodies of the 
previous owners of fast, useful boats wash 
ashore pretty regularly, and though the 
Florida authorities say they come from the 
Bermuda Triangle, and the Bermuda authori- 
ties say they come from Florida—well— 
there's a classic cartoon by Ronald Searle in 
which a headmaster says, "Mr. Wesson 
thinks it’s the ball-cock, Mrs. Gordon thinks 
it's the shuttle pan. But / think it's you boys. 
In fact, I'm sure of it." 

All this drifted through my mind before | 
wrote this essay, when | was watching the 
space shuttle lift off with Sally Ride on board. 
You see, | had read ever so many stories in 
which a beautiful woman scientist was a 
member of some spaceship's crew. And 
there she was. There she went. Concerning 
the science fiction of the thirties, Damon 
Knight once said, “We have had their future." 
And it occurs to me now that one might say 
concerning the science fiction of the forties 
(which is when | began to read it) "We are 
their future." 

But science fiction was not always 
called that. It was called fantasy when 
Cyrano sent a man to the moon by rocket- 
ship, and it remained fantasy far longer than 
it has been science fiction in this age of 
computers, robots, and spaceships. 

I've spent more hours than | care to 
count listening with feigned politeness to 
casuists debating the difference between 
science fiction and fantasy. Now | am about 
to tell you what that difference really is, but | 
warn you not to publish it in Ascalon, be- 
cause the daughters of the Philistines will 


never believe you. The truth is that the dif- 
ference is simply a matter of range. Science 
fiction is a pistol. It hits targets almost close 
enough to touch, and even the willfully 
ignorant can't deny that it's effective. Fanta- 
sy is a sixteen-inch naval rifle. It fires witha 
tremendous bang, and it appears to have 
done nothing and to be shooting at nothing. 

Space pirates? Those are fantasy 
figures for sure. One thinks of Ron Goulart’s 
Clockwork Pirates and Ruth Plumly 
Thompson's Pirates In Oz, with their parrots 
and flying ships. But for how much longer? 
The flying ship is here, and the pirates are 
on the wave. 

The first time, they'll hold the ship for 
ransom or sell it to the highest bidder, to be 
sure. (Remember, it can land on a good 
level stretch of desert just about anywhere.) 
But later? The pirates of a few hundred 
years ago were hunted down at last be- 
cause, wide as they were, the seas were not 
wide enough. Soon their seas will stretch to 
infinity. The pirates are back already. They 
don't have parrots on their shoulders yet; but 
when they do, those parrots may be stranger 
than we dream. 

Dinosaurs? The pirates will find them, 
with a great many things more incredible. 
While | was writing this little essay, | heard 
that Vega has been found to have a solar 
system. (But we can’t call them solar sys- 
tems any more, can we? They're plural 
systems now.) Vega's, however, is just a 
baby system, about a quarter the age of 
ours. Might have all sorts of things that are 
out of style here. 

Of course, science won't call them 
dinosaurs, any more than science will call 
the dinosaur that Roy Mackle finds a dragon. 
Not unless science is a lot smarter than it is 
now. 
| wonder what science will call those 
parrots? 

The real problem may be finding Saint 
George. 


And that's the end of the essay. Natu- 
rally none of you, respectable academics all, 
believe in pirates, or parrots, or dinosaurs, or 
dragons, or black dogs, or nereids, or Pan, 
or even Thomas Burnett Swann, in whose 
honor this conference was founded. 

But | have told you all this in order that | 
might tell you something more: | try to read 
your work whenever | come across it, and | 
am ceasing to believe in you. Fantasy, it 
seems to me, is a much larger thing, and a 
much more influential thing, than you as a 
group are willing to concede—the only thing 
in the world that is bigger than the world, 
and a thing that touches upon virtually every 
area of thought, influencing and illuminating 
physics and biology as well as history and 
sociology, testing the borders of everything 
in the curriculum. It is not a small and safe 
area of academic specialization like the 
Medieval Lyric, and you owe it to the rest of 
us to give us a clearer indication of that. It is 
the living hand of the past—and of the 
wildest and strangest parts of the past at 
that—upon the reins of the future, and we 
are all passengers in its chariot, lurching and 
rattling faster and faster among the stars. 
We can hardly be blamed, | would say, for 
shutting our eyes now and then. But there is 
among us one small group that must never 
do so. | leave it to you to name that group.# 
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An Interview with 


Brian Herbert 


on writing, 
his father, 
and his new book, 
The Race for God 


Doing an interview with an author can 
be interesting, and educational, but how 
often does an interviewer get the chance to 
talk with a “second-generation" writer? And 
how much of an “in does such a person 
have in the publishing business? 

As the son of author Frank Herbert, 
some people might think Brian inherited his 
writing career. It might have helped a little, 
but basically it just isn’t true. Like many 
successful or aspiring authors, Brian has 
climbed his way up the ladder on his own, 
and is still working hard. He has a diverse 
background with several unusual endeavors 
along the road to authorship—one involved 
his procuring a double-decker bus in Los 
Angeles, driving it to Kirkland, WA., and then 
converting it into a giftshop. As | learned in 
my interview with him in 1991, Brian has had 
a bevy of experience in life, beyond writing. 


QUANTUM: I'd like to know something about 
your history. You haven't always been an 
author. What else have you done along the 
way? 


Herbert: |'ve held the following positions 
during my working career: insurance 
broker/underwriter, job printer, book sales- 
man, gift store owner, chief financial officer 
for a clothing company, owner/operator of a 
mail-order company dealing in Golden 
Oldies records, real estate investment 
manager, and a variety of jobs in the hotel- 
motel and food service industries. | also 
managed the financial and promotional af- 
fairs of my father. And | am the inventor of 
several games. 


THE RACE FOR SUCCESS: 


by J. C. Hendee 


Brian began his serious writing in the 
late '70s, but didn't see his first book pub- 
lished until 1981—a humor collection called 
Classic Comebacks. With the publication of a 
second humor book, Incredible Insurance 
Claims (1982), he was able to gain a literary 
agent. And in 1983, Berkley published his 
first novel, Sidney’s Comet. 

In the 5+ years it took to get that far, 
you can be sure Brian filed his fair share of 
rejection slips. And like most writers, he’s 
done his fair share of studying—in and out of 
the genre—to develop his craft. 


QUANTUM: Which figures in the literary field 
have influenced your approach to writing 
and fiction in general? 


Herbert: Many of my books are satirical in 
nature, based upon my reverence for such 
classic satirists as Aldous Huxley, Evelyn 
Waugh, Jonathan Swift, and others. | am 
also a great admirer of George Orwell's 
1984, which is full of dark humor. | admire 
many writers, and my taste in literature is as 
wide as my taste in music—Country/Western 
to Vivaldi—Guy DeMaupassant, Frank Stock- 
ton, O’Henry, Steinbeck, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, one of Hemingway's works, The Old 
Man and the Sea... 


Sidney’s Comet drew impetus from 
Brian's own misgivings working in the insur- 
ance industry. Essentially autobiographical, 
the book centers on a man who works 500 
floors below ground at a government job 
shared by 1,000 other employees. Trapped 
in the proverbial department of redundant- 
redundancy, the character dreams of some- 
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thing new and sensational happening to 
him—an emulation of Brian's own fond 
wishes working in the insurance industry. 
It wasn't until Brian sold his fifth novel, 
Sudanna (1984), that he felt secure 
and left the insurance field to become a full- 
time writer. There were no automatic opening 
doors for the son of Frank Herbert. Then 
again, that isn't to say his father had no 
influence on Brian’s work. 


QUANTUM: Was your father's work an inspi- 
ration for you? 


Herbert: Of all writers, my father has been 
the greatest influence and inspiration to me. | 
didn't read Dune until the early 1970's, short- 
ly after | graduated from college. | had made 
a number of earlier attempts at the book, and 
each time gave up after the first fifty pages. 
The book was rejected by more than twenty 
publishers, largely because the first 100 
pages were slow getting going. | discov- 
ered, however, that Dad made the first 100 
pages that way intentionally, to build a 
rhythm in the story that reaches a tremen- 
dous, powerful climax. After | read Dune, | 
was in awe. With all its layers and complex- 
ities and beautiful language, | thought it was 
the greatest book | had ever read. | still feel 
that way. 


QUANTUM: What special influence did your 
father, and his work, have on your develop- 
ment as a writer? 


Herbert: Dune had what Dad called a “potful 
of message," which he went on to quip may 
have actually been a “mess of pottage." All 


his books contained deep messages. The 
trick he taught me was to entertain the 
audience first and slip the message in 
second, as a layer beneath the entertain- 
ment. If a writer attempts to do otherwise, 
s/he may become didactic—with a work that 
is preachy. 


QUANTUM: Among the books you've com- 
pleted, which was the most fun to work on? 


Herbert: | enjoyed working on Man of Two 
Worlds most, with my father. 


QUANTUM: What was it about that particular 
book? 


Herbert: |t was a very humorous story, and 
we spent many hours together laughing as 
we discussed the manuscript. People who 
heard us wondered if we were working or 
joking around! 


QUANTUM: And which book was the least 
enjoyable to write? 


Herbert: A 500-page book | wrote exposing a 
wide variety of unethical practices in the 
legal profession. The book, which did not 
sell, involved many months of tedious re- 
search. 


Brian is a “working author," who focuses 
on his craft. With each new project, he 
constantly seeks to advance and perfect his 
strengths, and overcome difficult areas in his 
art. He applies himself diligently to the task. 


QUANTUM: Among the steps involved in 
conceptualizing and completing a novel, 
which is the most difficult aspect for you? 


Herbert; Plotting is the most difficult for me. 
It's the framework, the structure on which 
you hang the details of your story. If a house 
is not framed correctly, the subsequent fin- 
ishing work will not turn out well. 


QUANTUM: How do you overcome the 
problems you run into in plotting a new 
novel? 


Herbert: | spend many hours working and 
reworking plot concepts. When | experience 
plot difficulties, | have found it best to list a 
number of alternatives. | then go into detail 
on each one, to see which takes me in the 
best direction. It is time consuming, but 
necessary. 


in Brian’s new SF novel, The Race for 
God, he tackles two interrelated, contempo- 
rary subjects: war and religion. The plot 
centers on God, who reveals that he does 
indeed exist and is waiting to be visited on a 
distant planet in a far off galaxy. The race is 
on, as every sect, cult, splinter faction, be- 
liever and non-believer, begin the race to be 
the first to contact the All-Mighty and learn 
the divine mysteries. But beneath the grand 
adventure Brian addresses some very real 
and contemporary concerns. 


QUANTUM: Tell me about your present 
release, The Race For God, and the inspira- 
tion that led to its conception. 


Herbert: |t came from my concern over the 
long history of religious conflict in human 


history. Frankly, I'm angry about it, and ~ 


quite disappointed in human nature. Man- 
kind is capable of the highest, most exalted 
achievements and the most base, vile, self- 
ish behavior imaginable. | see religious 
conflict in the latter category. 


QUANTUM: Why is religious conflict one of 
the more prevalent negative attributes of 
humanity? 


Herbert: People are too anxious to find dif- 
ferences between other people, cultures and 
religions. | have a catchall theory that if 
people could try to understand and respect 
the beliefs of others, there would be a lot 
less warfare in the world. 


QUANTUM: |s there something that attracted 
your attention to “religious warfare" in partic- 
ular? 


Herbert: More than 150,000 people have 
died in a number of recent wars. Of that 
amount, 40% were civilians. Of the civilians, 
tragically, most were children. The welfare 
of children is a major concern to me, and is 
another reason | wrote this book. 


In discussion, it was evident that Brian 
spent many hours on research and had 
developed a well-rounded perspective on 
theology before he started writing The Race 
for God. He related to me his findings in 
comparing such works as the Decalogue of 
the Christianity, the Qur'an of the Muslims, 
the three "Da's" of Hinduism, and the Maha- 
vastu of the Buddhists. Even in condensed 
form, the evidence he presented was far- 
reaching and too vast to cover in print, but 
his conclusions were comprehensible and 
direct. 


QUANTUM: In a nutshell, what is the driving 
message behind The Race for God? 


Herbert. Respect the beliefs of other people. 
Try to understand them. Reach out to them. 
Look for similarities, areas of agreement. I'm 
not suggesting the creation of a one world 
faith. | believe that may be too optimistic. 


QUANTUM: It sounds obvious, so why 
hasn't it been done? Why is humankind 
obsessed with its differences? 


Herbert: It is easy to find differences between 
belief systems and cultures. Religious zea- 
lots and fear-consumed bigots do it all the 
time. People fear what they do not under- 
stand. It is far more difficult—but far more 
interesting and challenging—to find similari- 
ties. If one faith prays toward Jerusalem, 
another toward Mecca, and another toward 
True North, this is more of a similarity than a 
difference. In my humble opinion, that is. 
It's a basis of conversation, of learning about 
the beliefs of another faith. If we don’t break 
bread with someone from a different culture 
at least once a month, we aren't growing. 


QUANTUM: How does this relate to the plot 
of The Race for God? 


Herbert: \t is about a number of religions, 
many of which claim to have the "one and 
only path" to God. | place the followers of 
these religions in a pressure situation, in 
which they must get along, must understand 


one another, in order to survive. 


QUANTUM: |n comparison, how does this 
connect to our present world status? 


Herbert: |t is this way on Earth, as well. If the 
various religions do not get along, do not 
end the senseless squabbling, this planet 
will not survive. This is not merely a 
political/philosophical/historical message. It 
is an ecological message. War is the worst 
polluter of all, because it ravages the planet 
and its people, leaving only desolation, 
death and despair. 


Religious warfare can be a very touchy 
subject—an admirable task and risk for any 
writer to take on. But as with his other works, 
Brian approached the subject from an angle 
by which to disarm negative reaction. 


QUANTUM: Now, from what | gather, the 
book is not overtly serious. Why did you 
choose to “lighten” the tone? 


Herbert: Comparative religion is such a 
complex, "heavy" subject that | thought it 
should be presented in a humorous frame- 
work. Several friends of mine are "men of 
the cloth," of various faiths. One, a Presbyte- 
rian minister, agrees with me strongly that 
God has a sense of humor. He points to 
several passages in the Gospel of Luke in 
support of this, and says that various transla- 
tors over the centuries deliberately omitted 
humor. H. L. Mencken's definition of Puritan- 
ism touches upon what is wrong with much 
religion: "The haunting suspicion that 
someone somewhere may be having a good 
time." 


Brian has also been busy on other 
projects. He has written a number of short 
stories, but has not submitted them for publi- 
cation. Several of these short works have 
eventually become chapters in his novels. 
He is presently hard at work, with Marie 
Landis, on a new SF/Horror novel. Marie is a 
horror/SF short story writer with both local 
and national awards to her name, including 
the '89 Amelia Award for best horror short 
story. 

Brian and Marie have also finished a 
children’s book, which Marie has illustrated, 
and it is presently being reviewed by their 
agent. How Brian came into contact with 
Marie is a strange tale encompassing some 
of Brian's family history. 


QUANTUM: How did you get connected with 
Marie Landis? 


Herbert: My mother, Beverly Stuart, who died 
in 1984, had a childhood playmate named 
Marie Landis, and the two of them were also 
first cousins. A tiff in the family occurred 
between the adults, and Mom and Marie 
never saw one another again, though they 
looked for each other for more than 45 years. 
Each of them married, and they lost track of 
each other, not knowing the married names. 
After Dad died in 1986, Marie noticed in an 
obituary column that Frank Herbert had been 
married to Beverly Stuart. Marie wondered if 
it could be the same Beverly Stuart she had 
last seen in the 1930’s. So she contacted 
Dad's publisher, found out about me and 
contacted me. It seems that we both lived 
on Mercer Island, on the same street—a long 
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street—we were about three miles apart! 
When | was an insurance broker, | commuted 
past her house for eight years without 
knowing she was there. When my parents 
were looking for a house to purchase on 
Mercer Island, they often drove by Marie's 
house. My mother would be pleased if she 
knew | had written a book with her childhood 
playmate, to say the least. 


Among Brian's other projects is another 
new book, Memorymakers, also co-written 
by Marie Landis, which at the time of the 
interview was to be released by ROC (NAL- 
Penguin) in July, 1991. 


QUANTUM: And so, tell me about the book 
you two have written. 


Herbert: Memorymakers is a novel about a 
society in which children are abused terribly. 
They are murdered and their memories are 
stolen, for a diabolical purpose. 


QUANTUM: Sounds like a cross-genre tale, 
something beyond just SF. 


Herbert: tt overlaps into the horror genre, but 
Marie and | like to call it “optimistic horror." 
The violence is not gratuitous. It is not sense- 
less and mindless. In the end the protagonist 
survives, and the reader is left with a good 
feeling, not with a feeling of emptiness. 


As an established writer, Brianhas . 


developed his own views on current issues 
in the field. There is something of a small war 
going on in the field of SF/F/H literature. The 


SCIENCE 
FICTION 
iS DEAD? 


They obviously haven't read 
The Science Fiction NEXUS! 


Nexus brims over with the best art 
and fiction from two continents, and 
comment, opinion and book 
reviews from award winning 
authors, the whole laced with lashings 


dispute is over the term "speculative fiction." 
One side views it as a way to refer to the 
three associated genres of “fantastic 
fiction‘—namely, science fiction, fantasy and 
horror—that they are interconnected and 
should share a common term of reference. 
The other side views it as a method of 
‘lumping" the genres together, a generaliza- 
tion that obscures the definition of the 
genres. | asked Brian about his perspective 
on the subject, as well as what he does with 
himself when he’s not hard at work. 


Herbert: tt seems to me that the term "specu- 
lative fiction" is not precise enough to 
encompass what it is trying to describe. The 
term could includes mainstream, romance, 
mystery, virtually anything in the way of fic- 
tion. | know that the term "speculative" is 
supposed to concern speculation about what 
might happen—in the future, in fantasy, in 
horror. However, speculation is also risk- 
taking. | believe a better term may be “fan- 
tastic fiction," since it better touches upon 
the genres. However, this term carries 
baggage with it from the pulps—bad conno- 
tations. For that reason, | feel the term 
“imaginative fiction’ might be best of all. It 
encompasses all three genres rather neatly. 
Of course any work of fiction could be said 
to be imaginative. But there is imagination, 
and then again, there is imagination! Few 
would dispute the fact that SF, fantasy, and 
horror are in a realm of imagination all their 
own, a realm beyond the reality most people 
know. 


QUANTUM: Aside from writing, what do you 


of humour. Now that ain’t any definition 
of dead we subscribe to. Find out what you're missing. 
Send $8 for a sample issue, or $25 for a four issue sub to: 


SF Nexus ¢ PO Box 1123 ¢ BRIGHTON « BNI 6EX « England 


enjoy doing for fun and personal gratifica- 
tion? 


Herbert: |'m a backpacker, sailer and jogger. 
All involve getting outside, filling the lungs 
with fresh air. | find such pursuits are regen- 
erative—they recharge my energies for writ- 


ing. 


Brian has not inherited his career. He 
has, however, inherited two things from his 
father: a vast imagination, and a devotion to 
his field and craft. In the present days, and 
in the years to come, we will all see both of 
these grow and further grace the field of 
fantastic fiction. And for those of us in the 
Northwest, we're lucky to have him in our 
own backyard. 


QUANTUM: |s writing your primary occupa- 
tion now, and do you see it as such for the 
rest of your life? 


Herbert: Yes, and | expect to be doing it for 
many years. | don’t think any other profes- 
sion could possibly be as challenging for 
me, or as rewarding. 


QUANTUM: Thirty years from now, what do 
you see yourself doing, and where would 
you like to be doing it? 


Herbert: |'|l be writing. Undoubtedly, i'll be 
living in the Pacific Northwest, which is a true 
wonderland of beauty and one of the great 
regions of the world. | feel very comfortable 
here, and hardly ever notice the rain!= 


WHERE SCTENCE FICTION MEETS. REALITY 
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PROLOGUE & FAREWELL 


It's been a long time since the last in- 
stallment of this column—far longer than | 
had intended—and now that Doug is wrap- 
ping things up, it behooves me to do a final 
My Column. 

The funny thing is, | have material on 
hand for this column: material | fully intend- 
ed to complete and turn in. But it got lost on 
my desk—slipped between layers of sedi- 
ment already yielding to the enormous 
pressure and turning to stone—and | res- 
cued it only shortly before it would have 
been transformed into oil. 

The first was initially written as a letter 
of comment. | never mailed the letter be- 
cause | decided to turn it into a column, for 
which | would completely rewrite it. | wrote 
the letter on May 13, 1987, and | have forgot- 
ten most of the changes | wanted to make in 
it, so here it is, first-draft. Just to set the 
stage, | should explain that in 1979 or there- 
abouts, Gary Groth interviewed Harlan Elli- 
son in Gary's The Comics Journal. \n the 
course of the interview Harlan spoke about 
DC comics writer Michael Fleisher in a way 
which struck Fleisher as libelous. Subse- 
quently Fleisher sued. It took years to make 
its way to court, but the case was tried in the 
mid-'80s, and Fleisher lost. Charles Platt 
offered his take on the Trial in THRUST 26, 
and this was my response. 


A TRYING CASE 


This evening | sat down and read the 
"Trial Coverage" section of The Comics 
Journal #115—a stultifyingly large number 
of words, covering around ninety pages of 
small type—and, after | finished reading that, 
| read Charles Platt's "The Insanity Defense," 
in THRUST 26. 

| did not read the trial coverage as a 
wholly disinterested party: my name is 
bandied about in several spots, notably in 
Jim Shooter's testimony and in the defense 
summation; | too was interviewed by The 
Comics Journal, and in the course of that 
interview (published in 1981, as | recall), | 
commented briefly, in passing, on Harlan’s 
characterization of Michael Fleisher. 

Significantly, the point | made—and a 
point the defense returned to repeatedly 
during the libel triai—was that Harlan was 
praising Fleisher when he called him "bug- 
fuck" and "certifiable." At the time of my 
interview | said, "Yeah, Harlan was praising 
him as really off-the-wall, wasn't he?" This 
was clearly obvious within the context of 
Harlan's interview. He admired Fleisher's 
work in comics. 

Gary Groth (editor/publisher of The 
Comics Journal, and the interviewer of both 
Ellison and myself) testified that he was 
astonished Fleisher would sue over this: 
“You have to understand that we were still 
flummoxed by the idea that somebody would 
get upset, hire a lawyer, and talk about suing 
us when what we thought we printed was 
praise." 

Unfortunately, Platt chose to ignore this 
point entirely in his piece on the trial. | 
searched his article in vain for any indication 
that Fleisher had reacted as he did to praise. 
Instead, he characterized Harian's state- 
ments (in the original interview) as "accusa- 
tions," and | am left with two suppositions: 
first, that Charles did not read the original 


MY (LAST) COLUMN 


—. 


Ted White 


Ellison interview (in the context of which 
Harlan compared Fleisher with Lovecraft, 
Howard, Giger, and various other "deranged" 
artists whom he admired, and indulged in 
typical Ellison hyperbole); and second that 
perhaps the animosity between Ellison and 
Platt intruded on Charles’ judgment of the 
case. 

Charles quotes pretty selectively, in 
trying to make the case that Harlan did libel 
Fleisher: “In my opinion ... Ellison's state- 
ment was defamatory, it was false, and it was 
made with reckless disregard for the truth. 
Ellison himself almost admitted as much, in 
the interview itself: After describing Fleisher 
as ‘certifiable,’ he added, ‘that's a libelous 
thing to say.’ Under cross-examination in 
court, he claimed that remark had just been 
a joke...." 

What Harlan actually said was this: 
“Fleisher—I think he's certifiable. That is a 
libelous thing to say, and | say it with some 
humor. I've never met the man. But what | 
see in Fleisher's work...."_ Harlan then talked 
about Giger (the artist), whom he called 
“clearly deranged," and then went on to say, 
‘What's interesting is the thing that makes 
Fleisher's stuff interesting was the same 
reason Robert E. Howard was interesting 
and nobody else can imitate him. Because 
Howard was crazy as a bed bug." He then 
discussed Howard and his successors: 
‘They're just writers writing stories because 
they admired Howard, but they don't under- 
stand you have to be bugfuck to write that 
way. Lovecraft—you can tell a Lovecraft 
story ... from all the rest of those shlobos 
trying to imitate him ... they still have not got 
the lunatic mentality of Lovecraft. And the 
same for Fleisher. He really is a derange-o. 
And, as a consequence, he is probably the 
only one writing [comics] who is interesting." 

Is that statement defamatory, false and 
recklessly disregarding the truth? Or is it an 


idiosyncratically-expressed opinion given in 
admiration of Fleisher? I'll go with the jury, 
which found no libel. 

As for Fleisher's novel, Chasing Hairy, 
/ read it in 1980, not long after reading 
Harlan's interview. Taste is relative, but | 
can't agree with Charles that the book is ‘a 
carefully considered, perceptive book." It 
struck me as sensationalistic in concept— 
two men who act out their hatred of women 
by violently degrading and murdering 
them—and written no better than most 
comic-book writers’ prose fiction, which is to 
say, superficial in its recitation of events and 
lacking in any depth or perceptivity. More 
important, however, was the impact this 
book had within the comics industry—that is, 
among Fleisher's peers. /t, and not Harlan’s 
interview, was a major factor in Fleisher's 
reputation as a crazy (although, as was 
brought out at the trial, Fleisher had a repu- 
tation in comics fandom for extreme violence 
in his comic stories as early as 1974, when a 
cartoon commenting on his Spectre stories 
stated, "Charlie Manson was a piker! For 
real thrills read the new adventures of the 
Spectre!!"). 

| was working at Heavy Metal then, and 
writers and artists kept telling me about this 
book and finally one of them pressed a copy 
on me to read. | read it out of morbid fasci- 
nation, to find out what the talk was about. 
No one said to me, "Did you read what 
Harlan said about Fleisher?" Everyone said, 
“Did you see this book Fleisher wrote? It's 
unbelievable!" 

Regardless of the book's intrinsic quali- 
ty, it created an unfavorable impression 
within the comics industry. It was seen as 
the work of "a crazy,” mostly | suppose 
because Fleisher did not appear to condemn 
the activities of his protagonists. Perhaps 
the point that an author is not his characters 
was too subtle for Fleisher's peers, but | 
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suspect most of them already associated 
Fleisher with brutally violent stories—his 
trademark in the comics—and saw Chasing 
Hairy as Fleisher Unfettered. 

So | think Fleisher shot himself in his 
own foot—and compounded that injury by 
bringing a suit for libel against Harlan and 
The Comics Journal. And while | enjoyed 
Charles Platt’s overview of the subsequent 
trial (both as published in THRUST, and, 
edited, in Ansible), | suspect his own biases 
got the upper hand of his Olympian detach- 
ment. 


INTERLOGUE 


In THRUST 27 Dave Bischoff described 
his experience as the editor of the brief-lived 
(four issues) Stardate Multi-Media Magazine. 
Doug Fratz asked me to write a companion 
piece, giving my experiences with the 
magazine, and during the summer of 1987 | 
started to write a "My Column" about them. 
Unfortunately, | never finished it, but here's 
what | wrote (I'll supply a brief conclusion for 
it, so you won't be left hanging). 


STARDAZED 


Back in 1974 | wrote an editorial for 
Amazing SF which the publisher, Sol Cohen, 
refused to run. Subsequently | ran it in Dick 
Geis's Science Fiction Review. \|n that piece | 
called for a revolution in the format of the SF 
magazine. 

| had a good idea for a new and better 
format, based on the larger size employed 
by magazines like Time and Playboy, but 
one which would avoid the design and 
format mistakes of the SF magazines which 
had tried that size, like Vertex and Odyssey. 
Sol, ever too cautious, wanted no part of it. 
He didn't even want me talking about it in 
Amazing. 

A few years later | suggested a modifi- 
cation of my original idea to Dennis Kitchen, 
at Kitchen Sink Publications. Dennis liked it, 
but said it was too ambitious and required 
too large a budget for him. 

In 1978 Arthur Bernhard bought out Sol 
Cohen and became the sole owner of 
Amazing and Fantastic (he had previously 
been a none-too-silent partner). Arthur 
approached me during the Worldcon in 
Phoenix (he lived in Scottsdale), and sug- 
gested he would be more receptive to my 
ideas than Sol had been. A month later | 
went to New York City to spend most of a 
day with him in the conference room at 
Kable News, presenting my ideas for refur- 
bishing Amazing and Fantastic. 

My format ideas would not have re- 
quired much more money, if any, but | also 
made a pitch for a decent editorial and art 
budget and a decent salary, so | was turned 
down, flat. "I'm not going to put money into 
it until it starts earning money!" was the way 
Arthur put it. He then stopped sending me 
my salary checks. "I'll pay you when you turn 
in an issue," he said. That was about the 
point at which we parted company. 

in 1979 | was approached by Leonard 
Mogel about editing Heavy Metal. He 
wanted to integrate more print in the maga- 
zine—apparently because he thought that 
might attract more advertisers. I'd been 
reading Heavy Metal since its first issue— 
and in fact | had devoted a column here to 
critiquing its first issues—so | leapt at the 


chance to edit the magazine. Why, we had a 
$20,000 per issue editorial budget (although 
it turned out production expenses, like color 
separations, got included in that budget, it 
still boiled to 15 cents a word for the prose 
we bought) and a really decent format with 
glossy paper and high-quality full-color print- 
ing. 

So, in addition to inaugurating columns 
devoted to music, underground comics, film, 
and SF (plus occasional "sidebar" pieces) — 
all of which did in fact bring in new advertis- 
ers—| modified my SF magazine format and 
applied it to the way the print was physically 
integrated in the magazine (which was 
otherwise, after all, a fancy comic book). 

Working closely with the art director, 
John Workman, commissioning specially- 
formatted comics which could be worked 
into and around the print on a page, | did 
what | set out to do at Heavy Metal. |'m still 
reasonably proud of those 1980 issues. 

| was the only full-time editor Heavy 
Metal ever had. (The editor before me was 
supposed to come into the office once a 
week, but put in actual appearances closer 
to once a month. After me first Len Mogel, 
the publisher, and then Julie Simmons (the 
owner's daughter), who had been the edi- 
tor’s assistant until then, took over the title of 
Editor—and went right on doing exactly what 
they'd each done previously. Heavy Metal 
was not "edited" by them at all in the normal 
sense, since material was often bought and 
scheduled for an issue on the basis of its 
appearance, unread, usually untranslated.) | 
was dismissed when the publisher decided 
that if he eliminated my salary from the 
budget his take from profit-sharing would go 
up by that much. 

So, when Dana Lombardy approached 
me in early 1985 about a new SF magazine, |! 
perked right up. 

| was a lot less enthused about the 
actual magazine Dana was proposing. Dana 
came to me with the first issues of his first 
two magazines just out. Those magazines 
were Games News and Humor News. 

| was not really impressed with either 
one. Who were these magazines aimed at? 
The humor magazine couldn't seem to 
decide if it was for insiders in the humor 
‘industry" (performers, booking agents, 
cartoonists, greeting-card companies, etc.)— 
or indeed which humor "industry*—or for 
people who enjoyed humor on the retail 
level, the audience. Game News had a 
much more focussed feel, but the design, 
while professional, really didn't reflect that 
focus. The magazine had no visual identity. 

Dana was himself a gamer, and the 
author of the gaming columns in Analog and 
Asimov's. He'd found, in "Mr. C," as he 
called him, an owner with it seemed almost 
unlimited funds: a duPont with a family 
fortune in the hundreds of millions. "Mr. C" 
published, Dana told me, a series of newslet- 
ters—the kind that specialize in various 
areas of government or industry, and sell 
subscriptions for hundreds of dollars a year 
to a select number of insiders. But Dana's 
magazines were "Mr. C’s" first foray into real 
magazines. 

The reason Dana wanted to talk with 
me, he said, was that his company was in 
the process of acquiring a magazine from a 
gaming company. The company was FASA, 
and the magazine was Stardate. Dana 
handed me a copy of Stardate #6, then the 
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most recent issue. 

The magazine was printed on glossy 
stock, the same size as Heavy Metal, et al, 
and nicely printed. But the art was amateur- 
ish and the design heavy and space-wast- 
ing, semi- professional at best. 

“We want to take this magazine and add 
science fiction, and comics, and, oh, a varie- 
ty of other things," Dana enthused. It sound- 
ed like a mish-mosh to me. “We'll have 
rights to Star Trek," Dana added. Inwardly, | 
cringed. 

Dana offered me the editorship of the 
magazine, and, reluctantly, | turned him 
down. “I lack the necessary enthusiasm for 
gaming and Star Trek," | told him. "I just 
couldn't get it up for that kind of stuff—and 
that wouldn't be fair to either you or the 
magazine." 

"Well," Dana asked, “could you recom- 
mend someone who could do it?" 

We talked further. Dana wanted to use 
me as a consultant. | liked the idea. | told 
Dana the sorts of magazines | wanted to 
produce—my idea of how Heavy Metal 
should be done. He suggested that we 
could do them. 

Dana was at that point engaged in 
putting together a local, Washington D.C.- 
based, publishing company. The idea was 
to do a number of magazines, a variety of 
different kinds of magazines. "We have to 
start out with Game News and Stardate," he 
said (Humor News, while produced in the 
same office, was someone else's baby. "We 
have to build a track record. I’m making the 
budget proposal to Mr. C. now. |’m laying it 
out for the next several years." 

It boiled down to this: if | helped make 
Stardate a success, | would get my own 
magazine down the road. 

That was acceptable to me. So the next 
step was Stardate. 

As | saw it, | had two problems to solve: 
to find an editor and to figure out how to turn 
the mish-mosh of material Dana wanted into 
a real magazine. é 

It was easy to find an editor. | had 
several criteria: First, he or she had to be 
comfortable with the mix of material. That 
meant not only being capable of buying first 
rate SF, but being capable of buying Dr. 
Who or Star Trek stories. It meant being able 
to get into the gaming side of the maga- 
zine—and by contract with FASA (which 
remained the owner of the title) a certain 
percentage of pages had to be devoted to 
FASA games. A certain catholicity of taste 
was called for. In addition, | wanted the 
editor to be someone with whom | could 
work comfortably. That ruled out, say, Ann 
Crispin (who fit the other criteria). 

| ran the data through my computer-like 
mind and out popped a name: Dave Bisch- 
off. I'd know Dave for more than ten years. 
I'd met him at the University of Maryland SF 
Society—the same place where | first met 
Doug Fratz, as a matter of fact—in the early 
‘70s. And Dave was an early member of the 
local writers’ group, The Vicious Circle, 
which had been founded by Tom Montele- 
one and Grant Carrington and which | had 
attended since its beginning. I'd bought 
some of Dave's earliest stories for Amazing 
and Fantastic, collaborated with him on the 
novel, Forbidden World, and editorially di- 
rected him as one-third of Michael F. X. 
Milhous, author of the Anathae stories in 
Fantastic (later collected as A Personal 


Demon by Signet). | knew Dave watched Dr. 
Who on TV and had read some of the books. 
He'd written novelizations (War Games) and, 
with Charles Sheffield, a Major Book (The 
Selkie). Would he like being an editor? 

| don't think it appealed to him initially. 
He was in the middle of a book and had 
several more contracted for. He was busy. 
But as we talked the idea took hold of him, 
and he began to realize some of the new 
possibilities that would open up for him. 

“But, Ted," he protested, "| don't know 
anything about editing!" 

“That's what I'm there for," | said. “I'll 
Dutch Uncle you through it." 

| introduced Dave to Dana, and Dana 
hired him on the spot. | hadn't until that 
moment realized how much weight | carried. 

My own title was settled as Editorial 
Director. This was a title | could define pretty 
much as | saw fit. One of my jobs was to 
oversee Dave and see to it he did the correct 
things (which was easy enough), but as | 
defined it, my major job was to create the 
magazine. Comics, gaming, SF, Hollywood 
material: all had to be integrated into one 
magazine. Dana, in his conversation, would 
refer to "sections," as in “the gaming section," 
and "the SF section." (This, oddly enough, 
was exactly the way Len Mogel had initially 
referred to the prose he wanted in Heavy 
Metal: "the features section.") So did Sharon 
Hart, the art director. And even Dave did. 
although | kept telling him “it won't be ‘sec- 
tions,’ Dave." 

It couldn't be sections. If the magazine 
was neatly divided into sections, each sec- 
tion featuring something completely differ- 
ent, not only would it have the appearance of 
a scrapbook, readers drawn to any given 
section would have little reason to even look 
at the other sections of the magazine. And | 
doubted the magazine could attract or hold 
many readers if each perceived his or her 
favorite section to be only a minor feature of 
an otherwise uninteresting magazine. 

But it wouldn't be sections. Because 
once | thought about it | realized that my 
original plan for a new-format SF maga- 
zine—the one I'd come up with in 
1974—would suit Stardate perfectly. My 
plan had originally evolved as a way to give 
visual interest to the large pages of the 
magazine. Vertex simply ran an illustration 
on nearly every facing pair of pages—but 
few short stories will support more than one 
illustration, as Vertex sadly proved beyond 
ali doubt. The alternative appeared to be 
pages of type and nothing more—like the 
pulp magazines of old. But this wastes 
glossy paper and lacks all visual appeal, 
something readers appear to demand. - 

My original concept had been to divide 
each pair of facing pages into separate 
elements. If each page had three columns of 
type, for example, one could isolate the 
outside columns (the far left column on the 
left-side page and the far right column on the 
right-side page) and box the inner four 
columns. Or vice-versa, the features occupy- 
ing the center box, the stories continuing 
around them. A good deal of variation was 
possible, and through design and design- 
variation one could keep every page visually 
interesting, whether or not it contained art. 

This concept adapted easily to Star- 
date. Stories could flank gaming features. 
Comics, running vertically, could flank sto- 
ries, One of the nicest parts was that the 


variations were endless, but no matter how 
one played with the format the effect was 
that most pairs of pages would hold items 
which appealed to more than one interest. 
Thus, all the diverse material could be inte- 
grated in one attractive package. It was an 
elegant solution. 

| sat down and presented this concept 
to Dave and Sharon, and they both liked it, 
although | don’t believe either one of them 
could yet visualize how it would turn out. 

From the earliest point of my associa- 
tion with Stardate | felt that the magazine 
could succeed only if each element of its mix 
was of high quality. "It’s got to be a maga- 
zine we can hold up our heads about," | said 
to Dave. “Each ingredient has to be the best 
we can get." To that end | proposed what | 
thought might be considered unreasonably 
high rates of payment. We would pay ten 
cents a word, for example, for the science 
fiction. That rate would put us second only 
to markets like Playboy and OMN/ and well 
ahead of other SF magazines. (Even Terry 
Carr was offering only seven cents a word 
for stories for L. Ron Hubbard's To the Stars - 
-a magazine which had been announced at 
the 1984 Worldcon, but which got off to such 
a slow start that Hubbard's death killed the 
first issue.) Dana accepted that rate without 
argument; he agreed with us that we needed 
to position ourselves at the front of the line to 
attract the stories we wanted. 

“After we've going for a year or so, | 
want to see Stardate stories on the Hugo and 
Nebula ballots," | said. "| want them to be in 
the best-of-the-year anthologies." We 
needed the credibility. We were, after all, 
trying something never before attempted: 
the melding together of a variety of disparate 
elements, the only common bond being their 
SF content. And, worse, a lot of people 
would be hostile to at least one of the 
elements of the magazine, and resent its 
place in Stardate. That was a hurdle to be 
overcome, 

It was and is my feeling that the old- 
fashioned, hard-core, solid-print SF junkie 
(of whom | was once one) is on the way out. 
The new audience does not draw hard and 
fast lines between the media, and likes a mix 
of comics, rock music, SF, movies, games 
and pop culture. Its interest in any one of 
these things may be shallow, but taken 
together the new audience is enormous: in 
this country alone it numbers in the tens of 
millions. Hf we could tap into just a tiny frac- 
tion of that audience, we'd have a major 
publishing success. 

The phrase "multi-media" kept cropping 
up in my office conversation. Ultimately we 
replaced the original cover-line, “The Maga- 
zine of Science Fiction and Gaming," (which 
was used on the cards and stationery Dana 
had printed up the first month), with "The 
Multi-Media Science Fiction Magazine." It 
was more descriptive. 

Dave did not, as it turned out, require 
much instruction. At the beginning | sat 
down with him and told him how a SF 
magazine ought to be run. How stories on 
submission should be logged in and out, so 
that an accurate record can be kept of what 
was received when, and how quickly it was 
dealt with. The procedures for notifying an 
author of a sale, and securing his permission 
for use, specifying the rights to be pur- 
chased (we modified the F&SF contract). 
The rejection slip. (Years ago I'd gotten one 


from Ray Palmer's Other Worlds that used a 
checklist; | updated that into the one we 
used at Amazing and Fantastic, which 
George Scithers later claimed for his own at 
Asimov's.) In short, | instructed Dave in 
correct editorial office procedures. 

| drew upon what | knew of other edito- 
rial offices (where it was possible to do 
things | could never do at Amazing or Fan- 
tastic) and what | thought ideally suited our 
magazine. And we instituted it all. It was 
lovely to be able to start with a clean slate 
and do it all the way it ought to be done. 

Dave was an ideal editor in many 
respects. Not the least was his empathy, 
from his long-time experience in dealing with 
other editors, for the authors he dealt with. (| 
think all editors should be writers first—and 
most of the best ones have been.) 

And Dana set the tone for all of us. 
Early on he told me, "Ted, it has to be fun. 
We've got to have fun doing these maga- 
zines." He was absolutely right. And we did 
have fun. There was a sense of excitement 
in the offices. Dave and | spent hours 
hanging out in the art department with 
Sharon, looking at art, discussing typogra- 
phy, and refining the design. 

| had explained the concept. We had 
picked different styles of type for the fiction 
and non-fiction. But finally we were down to 
the nitty-gritty: the preparation of the 
dummy of the first issue (#8). We had all the 
set type, inches of it, all measured. We had 
the formula specifying the proportion of 
gaming material FASA wanted, now translat- 
ed into pages. We had the comics—a bril- 
liant new Phil-Dickian strip by Steve Stiles 
(I'd asked him for a continuation of his “Work 
and Win" strip from Heavy Metal, but he'd 
come up with something better, a future 
soap-opera, "On The Brightside"), and Grant 
Canfield’s "Roller Derby," a strip he'd tried to 
get into newspaper syndication in the early 
'70s, which I'd liked at the time. (And, with 
our next issue, we added Matt Howarth's 
"Sonic Curiosity," a comic-strip format re- 
cord-review. I'd seen Matt do this for a 
Philadelphia-area paper and asked him to 
do it for us.) And we had illustrations for the 
stories and gaming features, and advertise- 
ments. It was time to put them all together. 

Sharon, Dave and | sat down at a large 
table, and page by page | took them through 
the issue, laying it out as | went. Finally they 
saw. Finally it all came together. Finally it 
was a magazine. 


EPILOGUE 


And there our narrative ends. No doubt 
in part this was due to the fact that | was far 
more enthusiastic about what we did and 
how we did it, that how the magazine was so 
unceremoniously killed. Those of you who 
hunger for all the details will just have to look 
up Dave's column in THRUST 27; for the rest 
of you I'll just say this: 

We put out four issues of an exciting 
magazine, and one which was steadily 
improving as we went. As Dave became 
more sure of himself in the editorial chair, | 
backed away. The design and layout of the 
magazine were starting to regress, however, 
and | was reinvolving myself there. (Left to 
their own inclinations, the staff would have 
assembled the magazine in sections, 
abandoning the integrated layouts.) Dana 
—_——-------—----------—-continued on page 31 
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ESSAYING 


David Bischoff 


About the time | joined the University of 
Maryland Science Fiction Society, the organ- 
ization that spawned this journal, | took a 
creative writing course for my English major. 
The teacher was a tenured Professor whose 
specialty was American Literature. His 
academic credits doubtless included pub- 
lished papers on such topics as Samuel 
Clemens’ alimentary imagery in Huck Finn, 
and penis envy allusions in Melville’s Moby 
Dick. Such appearances are vital, naturally, 
for academic success and have fostered the 
phrase ‘publish or perish’—a dilemma | 
never truly appreciated until | dated a 
woman with a Ph.D. in Medieval Literature 
with no assurance of a continued position at 
her university. However, my creative writing 
teacher's proudest literary achievement was 
the appearance of a story in some southern 
literary journal. (| have no memory of the 
story, though | read it. What! do recall was 
the horror and dismissal | gave it when | 
discovered that he'd only been paid in 
copies for the piece). 

This professor was ultimately equally 
contemptuous of the subject matter for my 
short stories and the kind of magazines and 
books | tended to cart along to class, SF 
and mystery magazines in particular. One 
day he said to me, "David, you seem to have 
some talent—but why don't read better litera- 
ture?" 

Actually, | read much fine material 
outside of my indulgences in genre even 
then. Of course, | also read many classics 
for my major (later turned to a minor in favor 
for what | thought would be a wiser career 
choice, a major in TV and Film) and knew 
Stein from Steinbeck, no sweat. What my 
well-intentioned instructor was implying, 
though, was that if | read only certain kinds 
of writing, literature approved by some 
murky board of intellectual censors, my own 
writing and subject matter might improve. 

Of course, he was entirely correct. 

Of course, he was entirely wrong. 

| resented that assessment of my read- 


ing and writing. | knew | was nowhere near 
professional or polished in my stories. 
However, | burned to be published. Alas, 
when | sat down and actually wrote a story, 
what came out wasn't the brilliance | intend- 
ed. The only way | could endure my own 
prose was to force myself to take creative 
writing classes, so I'd be assigned to write 
stories and accomplish something. | 
wanted to be a writer because | loved read- 
ing, and it seemed to me that the most glori- 
ous and productive life to be lead in this 
world was to contribute that kind of pleasure, 
education and entertainment to other peo- 
ple. 

Reading in genres—particularly science 
fiction, horror and fantasy—had given me 
particularly intense and absorbing experi- 
ences and so it was natural that | wrote those 
kinds of stories. | had a sense of what they 
were, and what the market was. | figured 
that if | had a prayer of publishing, it would 
be stories at which my creative writing 
teacher turned up his nose. 

| did not resent the "A" | got in class, 
though, and in retrospect | often wonder 
what might have happened if | had gone 
another path. A good prep school would 
have been in order, with a solid grounding in 
Latin and Greek and far more comprehen- 
sive studies in world literature and lan- 
guages would have helped. Certainly 
Harvard or Cambridge, Berkeley or Oxford 
would have been a better education than the 
University of Maryland. 

Then, though, | would never have met 
Doug Fratz. Never written for THRUST. 

I'm not sure if I'm being sarcastic, 
whimsical or totally serious. The tenor of 
THRUST never has either, so | feel at ease. 

It’s not just whether the glass is half- 
empty or half-full. It's the kind of drink 
you've got. In my case, | cannot complain at 
all about the brew in mine, and if THRUST, 
college and post-college eras, is not the 
hops or barley of my memories, maybe it's 
the dollop of cognac, maybe the mouse (or 
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a mouse drunk on cognac) that tumbled in 
the mix that helps make them so deliciously 
idiosyncratic. 

After graduation for college in ‘73, | 
went on a five-month trainabout over Eu- 
rope. | met Doug in London somehow. He 
brought news of Watergate and other mat- 
ters, and the suggestion that we take a day- 
trip to Stonehenge. I've got pictures some- 
where of us cavorting amongst those ancient 
rocks on Salisbury Plain (no fences there in 
those days—they must have put them up 
because of people like Doug and me). | 
remember two in particular—one of me in 
the foreground science fictionally defying 
gravity, standing on my head with a sarcen 
stone looming disapprovingly, the other of 
Doug taking a fantasy pee on one of the 
rocks. I'd like to think that we started a 
THRUSTy kind of tradition that day and that 
Doug continued it with a magazine and | 
contributed with my essays and articles. 

| haven't had time to do much for 
QUANTUM, Doug's attempt to make THRUST 
respectable, in the past few years, unfortu- 
nately, but | couldn't let the last issue escape 
without some kind of closure. | know I've 
always been thrilled to see my name on the 
masthead as "Contributing Editor", even 
though | wasn't contributing. And Doug kept 
on plugging away with tidbits of news about 
my doings. So when he told me that he was 
passing the twitchy torch over to Steve 
Brown, to join the brave, mad pyre of the SF 
Eye, he asked for one last essay. 

| was at a loss at what to write. Doug had 
long been nagging me to do something on 
my involvement with Star Trek. However, I'd 
just given an interview to Starlog on that 
subject. A piece perhaps on the comedy 
behind the process of writing my Omni arti- 
cle on Deep Space Nine? That story would 
draw the readers, certainly, and it's damned 
entertaining, if | do say so myself. Unfortu- 
nately, it would be too long an article and 
I've got books due. 

Something short then, something to tie 
up loose ends. Hovering above the key- 
board, staring into the blue cyberspace of 
Word Perfect, | searched for a subject. The 
image of my pleasant, cultured, goateed 
English Professor making his elitist pro- 
nouncement about my reading material 
erupted into my brain, and off trotted the 
fingers into the thorny world of memory and 
ambivalence. 

Blast him, | thought, and lynch the 
recollection of him on Kudzu League twin- 
ings. (The U of M was quite south of Ivy 
League, but in fairness | believe the English 
Department has a good academic reputa- 
tion.) It's one thing to savor, critique and 
catalog writing currently in vogue with 
employees chained to the unwieldy engines 
of academia (whose brains seem to often get 
squashed in the gears). It's another to 
pooh-pooh the enthusiasms of ambition. 
Reading genre fiction was what made me 
want to write. | certainly wouldn't have been 
in his class if | didn't have that enthusiasm. 

However, that attitude infects many 
people. The phrase ‘sci fi* doesn't bother 
me. it's the sarcastic spin some people 
place on their intonations that irks. 

The term “genre” itself is misleading. 
Fiction is fiction. Categorization is for mar- 
keting and discussion. A good book is a 
good book. We enter, though, realms of 
relativity here where human propensity for 


codified, class thinking intrudes. Even that 
superb writer and critic Thomas M. Disch (in 
a recent issue of Atlantic or The New Repub- 
lic, | believe—I've lost the piece, but it lin- 
gers in my mind) seems to be getting on the 
sneer-wagon armed with razor wit and truth. 
This brings me to the axis point of the teeter- 
totter of ambivalence. You cannot fault my 
professor or Mr. Disch for their good taste. 
One could wish, though, for less snobbery. 

Fiction is a powerful form of art and 
communication. Stories and novels are the 
purest, rawest and yet most refined form of 
that power. For their creators to bicker 
amongst themselves too much when the illit- 
eracy rate is so high seems a terrible waste 
of energy and wisdom. Even the majority of 
people who can read, we fiction writers have 
failed to draw into our glorious nets. Far 
better to devote some energy to creating 
more accessible brands of artistic entertain- 
ment than to decry those that do. Curiously 
enough, that's just what Disch at least has 
done with The M.D.—a literate, accom- 
plished, entertaining, highly accessible 
‘horror’ novel of all things—addressing very 
serious issues. 

Nonetheless, the spectacle of bickering 
authors and critics is fascinating to behold, 
and their opinions are fascinating in and of 
themselves. (Just call me an ambivalence 
chaser.) This is where THRUST has had 
such value over the years, and it will be 
missed, Authors and readers seem to need 
some kind of papery forum to let off steam, 
along with their thoughts. THRUST has 
served that purpose faithfully and idiosyn- 
cratically. 

| don't know. Perhaps I'm schizoid. 
I've become and ardent fan of The New 
Yorker, a high spot of liberal literacy, and yet 
| often have a nightcap of Batman or 
Sandman to my evening's reading. Per- 
haps the two high points of my novel read- 
ing last year were Donna Tartt’s first novel 
The Secret History, a beautifully written 
debut for one so young and a possible clas- 
sic, and Michael Crichton’s Jurassic Park, a 
shamelessly entertaining "boy" book. | don't 
read that much current science fiction or 
fantasy for pleasure these days. | don’t know 
many professionals in the field who do read 
it, except for critical or professional pur- 
poses. However, I've been buying and 
reading with great enjoyment old SF maga- 
zines from the '50s and ‘60s. It's an unusual 
blend until you realize that I've got this 
urgent compulsion to read for pleasure. 

lusedto read faster. Writing fora 
living has hampered my reading some. One 
needs more respite from the written word. 
However, there's nothing like a good book. 

Possession by A.S. Byatt is a great 
book. Although the World Fantasy Awards 
have occasionally found unusual fictions to 
honor (I think particularly of Perfume by 
Patrick Susskind, a novel I've read several 
times now) | think they missed the boat in 
not at least nominating this Booker Prize 
Award Winner. (Although there are no fairies 
or brownies or Dark Lords per se in the 
book, this novel of a pair of academics in an 
exciting quest for relics of dead poets’ pasts 
has the fee/ of fantasy. It dives deeply into 
lands that such fine writers as Tim Powers 
and James Blaylock have worked to good 
effect—in fact, one of the fictional poets 
names is "Ash". Shades of Ashbless!) If 
you haven't read it, by all means do. It’s a 


quite satisfying literary experience, and it's 
hard to imagine any fantasy enthusiast not 
enjoying it. 

Byatt talks about her protagonist read- 
ing a poem here in the following, but | think 
she makes a fine statement about all kinds of 
reading. 

"It is possible for a writer to make, or 
remake at least, for a reader, the primary 
pleasures of eating, or drinking, or looking 
on, or sex. Novels have their obligatory 
tour-de-force, the green-flecked gold ome- 
lette aux fines herbes, melting into buttery 
formlessness and tasting of summer, or the 
creamy human haunch, firm and warm, 
curved back to reveal a hot hollow, a crisp- 
ing hair or two, the glimpsed sex. They do 
not habitually elaborate on the equally in- 
tense pleasure of reading. 

"Now and then there are readings that 
make the hairs of the neck, the non-existent 
pelt, stand on end and tremble, when every 
word burns and shines hard and clear and 
infinite and exact, like stones of fire, like 
points of stars in the dark— 

“(Some) natures are at their most alert 
and heady when reading is violently and yet 
steadily alive." 

| reordered the quotes a bit, and Byatt 
was talking about a certain kind of reader, a 
distinct kind of reading. However, in these 
words she somehow evokes, for me at least, 
the vitality of reading. Admittedly, | can't go 
back and read the works of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs with the passion | consumed 
them at age eleven—but does that denigrate 
the joy and entrancement | experienced with 
those books then? 

Who is to say what subjective experi- 
ence anyone has with their reading material? 

Reading has limitless dimensions. 

This is why | should have should have 
squared my shoulders and proudly held up 
my copies of Galaxy and Ellery Queen’s that 
day in Creative Writing class and pro- 
nounced, "Because | /ike to read and this is 
what I’m enjoying now!" This is why, even as 
after class | slunk off to the Maryland Science 
Fiction Society Meeting where THRUST was 
aborning, | wish I'd realized that I'd be in- 
volved with a small magazine that shone 
with enthusiasm for a field that fascinated 
me. 

| love to write. It's painful sometimes, 
and a writer's life is full of odd ups and 
downs. | have to keep on reminding myself 
that even though I’m not as accomplished a 
writer as those that | tend to prefer reading, | 
keep on plugging away. Perhaps one day, if 
| keep on trying hard... 

In the best sense, with his condescen- 
sion removed, my professor was correct. 
Ted White, a far better writing teacher, said it 
best. "You should always read writers who 
are better than you." 

First and foremost, | love to read. 

We are blessed with a wonderful, quirky 
and quixotic language and a culture that has 
provided us with both literary treasures and 
contemporary valuable diversions. All have 
their entertainment value, but ultimately and 
more importantly form and expand our 
mental and emotional patterns. True, any 
one who has read Madame Bovary would 
certainly have second thoughts about adul- 
tery. Then again, anyone who has read 
Superman or Batman as a youngster is 
equally educated with a sense of social 
ethics and morality. Each book we read 


and enjoy is ultimately a gift. 

THRUST/QUANTUM, in talking about 
those books and discussing issues and 
bringing topics and thoughts about the field 
to light, has thus been a continuing gift over 
these twenty or so years as well to those 
interested in a vital form of literature. 

Thank you for letting me be a small part 
of it, Doug.# 


(continued from page 29) 


was talking to me about new magazines. | 
wanted to try a mystery magazine in the 
same multi-media format. We were discuss- 
ing reprint anthologies of European com- 
ics—to sort of dabble our toes in the Heavy 
Metal stream of publishing before starting up 
our own competitor to HM. Things looked 
good. | liked the idea of starting up a pub- 
lishing operation in Washington, D.C. which 
might give gainful employment to any 
number of writers and artists. 

Then "Mr. C* pulled the plug. He did it 
by writing bad checks. Associates Interna- 
tional (our parent company) bounced checks 
to contributors, checks to the staff (us), and 
checks for the rent. All of a sudden the well 
had run dry. 

We were later told that the problem was 
cash flow. The money was there all right, 
but tied up in a trust fund that served "Mr. C," 
his mother and sister. And "Mr. C" had 
overcommitted himself. He was outspending 
his allowance (or whatever). He was writing 
bad checks—perhaps in the naive beljef that 
money would be found to cover them, 
perhaps in the cynical belief that in this 
fashion he could keep the game in play a 
little longer, | don't know. 

| do know that this was not “Mr. C"’s first 
experience with cash flow problems. | heard 
that his bankruptcy in 1970 (or thereabouts) 
was the largest bankruptcy default by a 
private citizen in the history of the United 
States, and that it caused Congress to re- 
write the bankruptcy laws. And it would 
appear that the man liked to play at being a 
publisher; it stroked his ego. 

He still owes me several hundred dol- 
lars. | have a piece of paper from Associates 
International that pledges eventual payment. 
But it has been a long time, now. I'm not 
holding by breath. 


YOU SAY HELLO, I SAY GOODBYE 


With its next issue QUANTUM is absorbed 
into the Giant SF Eye Empire. It pleases me 
that | was helpful in THRUST/QUANTUM's 
beginnings, and that | was also helpful with 
SF EYE: | like and value both, even if | have 
not contributed significantly to recent issues 
of either one. "My Column" had earlier 
beginnings. It made its debut in Andy Por- 
ter's A/gol, in the ‘60s. Andy and| hada 
disagreement about one installment and just 
about then Doug was looking for a columnist 
for THRUST, so "My Column" made the tran- 
sition to these pages. It's been a pleasure to 
watch Doug turn THRUST’s humble begin- 
nings into the magazine QUANTUM is today, 
and I'm glad | was a part of it, even if only a 
small part.@ 
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Writers’ Workshops: Who Needs Them? 


Mention writers’ workshops at an SF 
con and you will trigger immediate reactions, 
some positive, others negative. Yet almost all 
will be emphatic. 

If you listen at all carefully, you'll 
discover that most of the complainers have 
a strong strain of sour grapes about them. 
They are usually uttered by people who 
have never been in a writers’ workshop and 
are thus pontificating unhampered by any 
experience. The critics also tend to 
assume that all workshops are the same. 

Workshops actually come in several 
different varieties. To paraphrase Tom 
Lehrer, writers workshops are like a sewer: 
what you get out of them depends on what 
you put in to them. 

They are neither encounter 
groups, personal confessions, or forest 
retreats. Instead, workshops are a simple, 
single thing: Writers’ workshops are a 
practical means of getting priceless de- 
tailed feedback about your writing. 

(As workshop devotee and Nebula 
Award Winner James Morrow said in exas- 
peration once, when an author complained 
that another's criticism was too detailed, 
"You can't pay people to do this for you.") 

Workshops do two principal things: 

1. They give you specific help with a 
particular story. 

2. They help you grow as a writer. 

In a good workshop, you can discover 
what is good in his work, and thus can 
capture the elusive sprite of your creativity 
and make it work when you want it to, rather 
than at its own whim. 

Virginia Woolf was in a workshop. So 
were J, R. R. Tolkien and C. S. Lewis. 

Who needs a writers’ workshop? 
' Unless you're writing what you want and 
publishing everything you write, you 
probably do. 


How Does a Workshop Work? 


All workshops have five basic things in 
common. 

1. Aspiring writers gather in a group. 
The writers may be published, unpublished, 
or intermittently published, but they all 
have one thing in common: they aspire to 
improve. In this pursuit, they are pre- 
pared to hear constructive criticism and to 
absorb it. 

Although not all workshops insist 
upon limiting themselves to science fiction, 
if you want to write SF, you should probably 
find an SF workshop. In broader work- 
shops, the other, non-SF writers (the poets, 
the New Yorker and Granta wannabes) will 
have no idea how to critique your material. 
They will be ignorant of the universe of SF 
works. They may try to persuade you to 
write in a different genre. Critics who are 
writing SF themselves will be much better 
informed, and therefore usually more helpful. 

2. All participants submit work for cri- 
tiquing. To be a useful critic, you must also 
be aworking author. The reciprocity is 
crucial. Not only does it make sure that 
everyone who benefits from the group con- 
tributes to it, but it also provides a natural 
enforcement mechanism: each critic knows 
that he or she will at some future point be on 
the receiving end. 

Of course, mutual critiquing can de- 
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scend into a vicious circle of |-can-be-more- 
insulting-than-you, but it usually to a virtu- 
ous circle of ever more civilized behavior. 

Outsiders are discouraged; most 
groups banthem. Accritic can be candid 
with an author, and the author can accept 
what the critic has to say, because they both 
know it goes no further. Introduce even a 
single tattler and that fundamental trust, so 
necessary to honesty, is lost. 

3. Each critic reads and critiques 
each work. Each critic does the best he or 
she can to react editorially to the work. 
Most critiques are written beforehand, 
either with notes all over the manuscript 
or with comments separately written out, 
and returned to the author at the work- 
shop. 

4. Each critic verbally summarizes 
his reactions. Typically the participants sit 
ina loose circle. Each person in turn has 
the floor for a short period (3-10 
minutes). The critic speaks without inter- 
ruption. Usually the author takes notes. 

Knowing that there will be no interrup- 
tions helps the critic frame his or her 
thoughts as expositions rather than 
arguments. The critic gets the opportunity 
to express the whole idea, rather than the 
usual give-and-take of conversation. 
Most authors initially find it extremely painful 
to sit silently, while a series of critics turn 
the work inside out. Often novice authors 
interrupt or expostulate ("That's not what | 
meant!"). More experienced authors let the 
critic take his course. 

For fiction to succeed, the words 
themselves must be enough; there is no 
author inside the reader's head to shout 
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‘That's not what | meant!" when the reader 
misunderstands. If a critic has a reaction, 
chances are many readers will too, so the 
author needs to hear it in full. 

In a good workshop, the author is 
bombarded with suggestions as to how to fix 
what's wrong. (This is another reason for 
written critiques; the author often can't keep 
up with the pace of ideas being 
presented.) The author may agree or disa- 
gree with them, but the experience of 
having someone else see something the 
author didn't is like a light going on. 

5. After the critiques, the author re- 
buts. Once the critique is completed, the 
author regains the floor to rebut or react to 
the criticism he or she has heard. Some 
authors make no comment; others give 
detailed, point-by-point replies. Some 
argue with their critics; others challenge the 
critics to be specific in their comments. 
Most authors acknowledge the weaker 
parts, discuss what they were trying to 
achieve (now is the time that's appropriate), 
and then reverse the critiquing by inviting 
the group to suggest solutions. 

The rebuttal often leads into general 
brainstorming. What didn't work? Why not? 
Would this fix it? How about that? It's very 
exciting when several people collectively 
put pieces together that no one of them 
would have thought up. 


Aren’t Workshops All Alike? 


Given this fairly extensive set of 
common principles, you might reasonably 
conclude that all workshops are alike, but 
in fact they come in several varieties. 
The distinctions affect the interpersonal 
dynamics, which in turn often influence 
whether a given author will benefit from a 
particular workshop. For a workshop to 
succeed, its participants must work well 
together. 

1. Con workshop. For most people, 
their first experience with workshops 
comes at a science fiction convention. 
The con offers private workshops where 
amateur writers (con attendees) can have 
their works critiqued not only by other 
amateurs but also by some number of 
good-natured professional writers. Some of 
these workshops organized by specific 
writers (for instance, | run workshops at 
Arisia and Readercon); others are put to- 
gether by con matchmakers. 

For first-time authors, a con work- 
shop is a good introduction to the format. 
Having professional writers or con organiz- 
ers generally ensures that the workshop will 
be properly and constructively run. This 
gives the author an opportunity to find out 
how much he or she enjoys and benefits 
from the experience. If it is neither pleasant 
nor useful, it has only been a one-time event, 
so the commitment was not too great. 

On the other hand, if you emerge 
from the workshop invigorated and moti- 
vated, then you have excellent evidence that 
workshops are for you, and you can then 
seek out other workshops that may sustain 
you. 

2. Taught workshops. These are 
common in adult education courses or 
creative writing seminars. They have the 
advantage of providing aspiring writers with 
a forum to have their work critiqued and an 
introduction to technique. 


Applying the term ‘workshop’ to 
these classes is something of a misnomer, 
because the teacher is not a participant. 
As a result, authors should approach a 
taught workshop with caution. It taught 
workshop has many can be no better than its 
teacher, whose prejudices and rules it 
inevitably adopts. Students may also 
compete against one another, an unhealthy 
trend which can make their criticisms 
suspect. The teacher is seldom able to 
take the class beyond the level of its 
average talent, and the instruction is more 
general and less personal than is available 
in a true workshop. 

For writers just starting out, taught 
workshops are a useful place to learn the 
basics. But serious writers will soon 
progress beyond them. 

3. Continuing workshop. The most 
stable, and in the long run probably the 
most influential, form is the continuing 
workshop: a group of people who meet at 
regular intervals (once a month is common) 
to critique each other’s work. 

Because they have longevity, continu- 
ing workshops are usually the most ambi- 
tious—they frequently tackle entire novels, 
either in one intensive session or bit by bit. 
(Two workshops have even produced 
shared-world anthologies or mosaic novels; 
my workshop created Future Boston.) 

Continuing workshops also require 
the greatest commitment. In the Cam- 
bridge Science Fiction Workshop, of which 
I'm a member, the meetings last four to five 
hours, and each participant spends an 
average of fifteen hours reading, annotat- 
ing, and critiquing the upcoming works, over 
and above time spent writing one’s own 
material. 

Continuing workshops also develop 
personality and camaraderie. Critique 
someone's work once and you and he 
share insights. Critique fifteen or twenty of 
the same person's works and you become 
remarkably familiar with his strengths, 
weaknesses, interests, and beliefs. The 
crucible of focus to which each work is 
subjected leads, over time, to people who 
understand one another very well. In a 
good continuing workshop, the writers chal- 
lenge one another to do better. A good 
continuing workshop is a place where “| can 
top that" is a friendly challenge that helps 
everyone exceed himself or herself. 

For this reason, continuing workshops 
almost invariably limit their memberships. 
Some become a fixed circle of friends who 
never change their rosters. Others (like 
ours) have slow turnover but maintain wait- 
ing lists and procedures by which candi- 
dates can become members. They are 
understandably selective; introducing a 
new part into a smoothly running machine 
can disrupt its harmony. 

Taken to its ultimate expression, a 
continuing workshop becomes aan atelier 
which can influence artistic expression. The 
Bloomsbury Group was a workshop; so 
were the American writers who congregated 
in Paris in the 1920s. 

4. Spontaneous amateur workshop. 
Buoyed by aconworkshop or similar 
experience, unpublished writers some- 
times spontaneously form their own continu- 
ing workshop, convinced that it will all work 
out. Often it does not and the participants 
go away perplexed and embittered, con- 


vinced that the workshop form was funda- 
mentally flawed. 

New workshops can self-start and 
evolve into successful continuing work- 
shops, but they face many difficulties which 
will be detailed below. 

5. Workshop by mail is the loosest 
organization. Often an author will have a 
stable of critics who read his material and 
provide comments. Or a pair or trio of 
authors will critique one another's work. 

In some sense, workshop by mail is a 
misnomer because there are no _ interper- 
sonal dynamics—each critic's comments 
are independent of the others. There is no 
dialog, no brainstorming. Still, workshop 
by mail is a reliable standby for authors who 
don't live in cities large enough to support a 
population of like-minded writers. 

6. Retreat workshops, like continu- 
ing workshops, extend the form. A group of 
authors retreat together for an extended 
period of at least a week (Clarion runs six 
weeks) to concentrate very intensively on 
their writing. In effect, a retreat workshop 
functions much like a continuing workshop 
on fast-forward; all activity is compressed 
into the limited retreat time available. 

The most famous and long-lived 
expression of the form, Clarion, is an annual 
retreat that is more than 25 years old. 
Clarion is not only a retreat workshop but a 
taught workshop, with professional writers 
rotating weekly shifts so that the participants 
benefit from many points of view during 
their six-week session. 

For serious writers with a mature atti- 
tude and a strong knowledge of what they 
want to achieve, there is nothing like a 
retreat workshop. The concentration is 
total; the psychic energy level is intense, 
fomented by the natural competitiveness 
which highly talented, sexually charged 
young people have for one another. It's 
freshman week all over again and ina 
narrow, single-objective setting. 

As a result, the stress of being com- 
pelled to produce creativity on demand and 
then to compete with other creative people 
risks burnout. Many authors emerge from 
Clarion and go into a profound funk. As 
one member of CSFW, a recent Clarion 
graduate, put it, “Clarion was great and | 
recommend it highly, but only if you're 
prepared to have your mind fucked with." 


What Makes a Workshop Succeed? 


For the last nine years, I've been a 
member of the Cambridge Science Fiction 
Workshop, a continuing workshop founded 
in 1982. At least thirteen published novels 
and over a hundred short stories have 
come from CSFW's current and past mem- 
bers. The workshop sustains itself because 
we have learned many of the elements that 
go into a successful workshop. They in- 
clude: 

1. All the participants have the same 
objectives. In CSFW, we make very clear 
that each of us is in the workshop to write 
our best fiction and to help other authors 
write their best fiction. All other objectives 
are secondary to this one. 

More workshops break apart because 
of irreconcilable differences in objectives 
than any other reason except apathy. Thus 
it’s important to establish the ground rules 
at the beginning. 


2. Each participant does all the work. 
A workshop member commits to give each 
other member's work the same energy and 
insight that he gives his own. Each critic has 
a duty to each author to try to understand 
that author's objectives, to evaluate 
whether the work meets those objectives, 
and if it falls short, to recommend 
improvements. 

Workshops in which individual mem- 
bers opt out of some of the work or do 
superficial or disrespectful critiques soon 
disintegrate because their essential fair- 
ness is destroyed. 

3. The participants know the differ- 
ence between critiquing the work and 
critiquing the author. Many workshops 
founder on this vital’ distinction. All too often, 
critics feel that an author's failure to write 
something which they personally find 
satisfying is somehow intentional, as if 
the author has a marvelous talent which he is 
deliberately and spitefully sandbagging. 
This belief, subconscious in many critics, is 
ludicrous when stated overtly. The plain 
fact is: The author is trying to write well. So 
when the work is not good, the critic should 
seek to make it better, rather than to 
attack the author's ability or intentions. 

4. Critics must be honest, candid, and 
of good will. For a workshop to function, the 
critics must genuinely want to help each 
other. Ulterior motivations, hidden agen- 
das, willingness to score cheap points at the 
expense of others, are all destructive behav- 
iors whose damage is magnified and which, 
if left unchecked, will destroy the workshop. 

Envy (admiring another's talent and 
desiring to equal it) is a permissible feeling; 
jealousy (begrudging another's talent and 
desiring to thwart it) is not. Equally 
impermissible is the hypocrisy of saying nice 
things about a bad work for fear of hurting 
the author's feelings. 

A workshop is a feedback device; if the 
feedback is not truthful, the workshop will 
fail. , 

Yet honesty should also be tactful. 
Candor should also be constructive. Almost 
every work has a kernel of merit, even if 
that kernel is simply the author's original 
conception or aspirations. While the critic 
should be indefatigable in hacking through 
the jungle of a story's flaws, the critic must 
also find and prize the achievements. The 
critic must seek that part of the work about 
which he can honestly say, "This is worthy. 
Build on this." 

5. Critics must be generous. No one 
excels in all facets of writing, yet we each 
tend to value that which we find difficult. 
One writer, a master of character, may 
struggle with plot. Another will be wildly 
imaginative yet have no perception of how 
to organize the imagery into a story. 

In a workshop, each participant 
gives from his strengths and receives for 
his weaknesses. Sometimes ideas cross- 
fertilize; one author's idea may find ex- 
pression in someone else's story. The first 
time this happens, the critic experiences a 
strange shiver: "Was this a good thing? Am | 
the loser here?" 

In CSFW, we believe that the critic 
gains both indirectly and directly. To begin 
with, the critic probably would not have had 
the idea unless he was critiquing the 
author's work; thus the author's draft provid- 
ed the platform from which the critic's idea 
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sprang. The idea is not stolen; in trying to 
help the author solve his problem, the critic 
gives him a gift. 

Gift-giving must be reciprocal—all take 
and no give quickly ceases. Fortunately, 
our workshop is neatly balanced; those 
who are the most extensive critics also seek 
out the most criticism and thus receive the 
most ideas and suggestions back. 

In fact, idea swapping in CSFW is so 
common that we've developed a principle of 
reversion. A critic who invents a particularly 
juicy element will say to the author, "Unless 
you use this, | want it back." Cast your 
ideas upon the waters, and lo! they shall be 
returned to you, and more. Try it in a work- 
shop. It works. 

6. Critics must accept each per- 
son's authorial agenda. The reverse of this 
is another common mistake of beginning 
workshops: critics will say to an author, 
"Don't try to write that story, write this one 
instead." 

You can’t tell someone what to care 
about. You can’t tell a person not to try 
something. Instead, no matter how poorly 
the author executed the idea initially, the 
critic has a duty to help the author improve 
the execution. This can be a long, slow, 
repetitive process, wearying to author and 
critic alike. But it is necessary. Stories 
come from the heart of the author, not the 
critic, 

7. Criticism must use the specific to 
imply the general. All too often, beginning 
critics make sweeping statements without 
evidence: “There’s no plot." "The charac- 
ters aren't believable." Even if such state- 
ments are mostly true (as they usually are), 
they are unhelpful. If the author’s story 
lacks a plot, the author probably has little 
idea how to create one. Better is to sug- 
gest, for instance, "Nothing happens in 
Chapter 13; they're still waiting for the ship 
to arrive." This leads to the next point. 

8. Accritic who identifies a flaw should 
suggest a solution. Solutions should be 
specific and as extensive asthe critic 
needs to illustrate the manner of solution: "If 
the aliens have to wait around, why don't 
they build a bomb while they're at it? And 
then, when they meet the humans, why not 
have one swat the kid?" 

Most often, the solution proposed has 
a flaw of its own, but it may trigger an 
idea in the author for an alternate solution 
more compatible with the rest of the story. 
Or one critic’s solution may inspire a dif- 
ferent critic to tweak the story in some way 
that moves it closer to the author's original 
design. 

At this point, some amateurs become 
outraged: "I'm not going to write your 
story for you!" But suggesting an alternate 
plot line is not writing someone else's story. 
The story is written by the author who ac- 
cepts some suggestions and discards 
others. Giving ideas isn’t cheating, it's 
generosity. And it must be reciprocal. 

9. Authors must accept and absorb 
criticism. Every now and then, a new author 
responds to a detailed, thorough, and 
perceptive set of comments with the arch 
comment, "Well, you evidently didn’t get 
what | was saying." Or, intended to be 
equally damning (and often said with a 
sniff), “Evidently you're not the audience for 
me." 

This is purest hogwash, the defensive 


ink cloud being put up by people who 
want to flee from the daunting self- realiza- 
tion that perhaps their work could be im- 
proved. 

Accepting criticism means that the 
author listens to it and tries to judge it 
independent of the author's commitment to 
the work. Writing is an emotional enter- 
prise—if you want to be purely intellectual, 
write essays or articles, not stories or nov- 
els. Because authors care deeply about 
their work, hearing a story or chapter clini- 
cally dissected into a series of awkward, 
ill-fitting components is a painful experi- 
ence, whether it’s your first workshop or your 
fiftieth. That the criticism is accurate makes 
it even more unpleasant, because the author 
cannot sluff it off. 

In absorbing criticism, the author need 
not be a slave to workshop consensus, 
meekly adopting the majority perspective. 
When authors go too far trying to satisfy 
diverse constituencies within a workshop, 
the work's original strength and uniqueness 
can be lost along the way. 

Ifthe author has absorbed the criti- 
cism, some of it inevitably must be rejected. 
Another part will be accepted but the pro- 
posed solutions will be discarded because 
they do not fit. But an author should be 
wary: in my experience, at least eighty 
percent of the criticism delivered by a 
good workshop is accurate. 

You came to hear what they had to 
say. Don't dismiss it out of hand. Meld that 
commentary to your artistic vision; rewrite 
in a way that preserves your ideals but 
responds to the problems. 

10. The authors must be rewarded 
with publication. A workshop is a device for 
creating better fiction; if that fiction is 
never published, the workshop loses its reali- 
ty check and the authors who comprise it 
lose their motivation. What is the point of 
coming, month after month, if everything 
winds up in a drawer or the circular file? 

Publication may not be your sole 
goal, or even your primary one. But without 
periodic publication, the workshop loses its 
belief that its work is worthy. 

Conversely, there is no thrill like that of 
taking awork into a workshop, having it 
critiqued, revising it, and then sending out 
and selling the revised product. In that first 
acceptance letter, that first publication, is 
a ratification that makes all the effort worth- 
while. When a new writer is published, the 
whole workshop celebrates. 11. The 
workshop must have procedures and 
means of enforcing desirable behavior. In 
acon workshop or taught workshop, this is 
provided by the teachers. Amateur 
workshops infected with an antisocial 
member can struggle and founder because 
no one is willing to bell the cat. 

All continuing workshops develop rules, 
whether verbal or written. Older members 
inculcate these belief systems in newer 
members. 

CSFW's are about four pages long. 
We worked them out over time. Rules help 
a workshop weed out people who won't help 
the workshop and whom the workshop won't 
help. We also have a lot of critiquing jargon 
that tends to be useful in itself because the 
critics can efficiently describe some aspect 
of the story. 

12. Successful workshops are toler- 
ant. Authors need to have the confidence 
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that they can experiment, both in writing 
and critiquing. Fear of expulsion will 
inhibit creativity and will ruin an otherwise 
promising author. In CSFW, for instance, 
no one is ever expelled. We hold to this 
principle even when confronted with 
obviously unsatisfactory situations. Even- 
tually, the situation usually resolves itself; 
the unsatisfactory behavior changes or the 
offending member eventually drops out 
voluntarily. Why keep coming, month 
after month, if it's unpleasant and 
unproductive? 

13. Continuing workshops usually 
have acoordinator. Workshops sometimes 
die of inertia or lack of mass; it seems to 
take at least five active members fora 
continuing workshop to sustain itself. 
Simple things like scheduling the next 
meeting or finding new members to replace 
those who move away or drop out will, if not 
done, gradually erode the workshop down 
below its minimum threshold. 

Rare is the workshop where the 
responsibility is divided completely equally. 
Often the group appoints, even if tacitly, a 
coordinator or chair, responsible for the 
logistical details needed to make each 
successive meeting happen. The job is 
sometimes thankless but always neces- 


sary. 
Why Do Workshops Fail? 


For every workshop that succeeds, 
three or four fail, for one or more of these 
reasons: 

1. Lack of interest. This is the chief 
cause of mortality among continuing 
workshops. Especially if the encourage- 
ment of publication is not forthcoming, 
the participants can become disheartened 
or simply enervated. They drift apart. The 
center disintegrates. At one meeting, too 
few people show up. Fewer make the 
next meeting. Within a couple of sessions, 
the workshop is dead of apathy. 

2. Degeneration into personal vendet- 
tas and personal attacks. These can happen 
in any workshop but are most common in 
amateur workshops trying to get them- 
selves started, where personal insecurity is 
not yet leavened by experience. Critiquing 
before a group of people is, after all, a 
small form of public speaking. The frustrat- 
ed critic can gain a perverse approval from 
the other critics by the theatricality of his 
performance—at the author's expense. Such 
flamboyance is repaid in kind. 

Personal attacks become more 
common when the third problem is also 
present: 

3. Disagreement about the ground 
rules. Some people write for personal 
therapy; they seek to comprehend or to 
justify events in their lives. This is a laud- 
able goal in its own right but often is 
incompatible with the goal of publication. 

An author may write a stirring defense 
of his life butin the process reduce all 
the other characters to stereotypes. Other 
critics will point this out. The author who is 
caught up in self-justification will resist 
making the peripheral characters more 
credible, since that weakens the righteous- 
ness with which the author surrogate 
protagonist can be viewed. 

This is probably a sound stage in 
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Sheri S. Tepper began her career with a 
quest novel, The Revenants. An editor told 
her that the book was too complicated to 
publish as a first novel, so Tepper wrote 
Kings Blood Four, the first of an imaginative 
and readable series, The True Game, in 
which humans with supernatural powers 
engage in a contest that resembles a large- 
scale role-playing game. The three books of 
The True Game series, although written 
second, were published first, in 1983 and 
1984, and The Revenants followed later in 
1984, when an audience had been estab- 
lished for her work. 

The tone of Tepper’s later books is 
more serious than these early works and 
they explore philosophical questions more 
openly. The Gate to Women’s Country 
considers the relationship between the 
sexes; Grass and Raising the Stones con- 
sider the relationships between man and his 
myths and his gods or God. 

She was born in 1929 in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Her family lived in the country and she 
grew up accustomed to the companionship 
of adults and books reading eight to tena 
week. She says, | remain deeply grateful to 
one high school English teacher who saw all 
her students got a firm foundation in the 
mechanics of writing. Her old-fashioned 
determination to be sure all her students 
could communicate has been of inestimable 
value to me in every job she’s ever had. 

While in school she worked typing, 
filing, and running a comptometer. At seven- 
teen, she began steady work outside her 
home, and continued to do so all her life 
except for a period in her early twenties 
when she had small children. 

In 1963 she was hired as Executive 
Director of Denver’s Planned Parenthood, 
and continued to work there for 24 years, 
during which time it grew into Rocky Moun- 
tain Planned Parenthood, a much larger 
organization. Some of the pamphlets she 
wrote during her time there are still used by 
the organization. 

At fifty-six she retired to write full-time. 


QUANTUM: Could you tell us a little about 
where you grew up and where you studied? 
How did you begin writing science fiction? 
Were you a fan or did you have some partic- 
ular story you wanted to tell? 


Tepper: | grew up on a farm outside Little- 
ton, Colorado, then a small town, later a 
suburb of Denver. There were no other chil- 
dren living nearby. | lived largely in my 
head. | read fantasy whenever | could get it, 
because it seemed to open out the world in 
ways that other writings did not, to make 
anything possible. | was a reader of imagi- 
native fiction (not a fan) for forty years before 
| really started writing it. 


QUANTUM: One of the reasons | cannot 
write myself is that | cannot clear the time to 
think about something for several consecu- 
tive hours or days. When you started writ- 
ing, you held a job in another field. What is 
the minimum time you feel one needs to 
work out an idea and turn it into a book? 


Tepper: | think its less a matter of available 
time than it is how one sees oneself. As a 
child, | never saw my future as youthful or 
middle-aged. | always saw myself as a 
grandmother perhaps because that’s who 
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was around mostly, grandparents. Both 
parents worked, there were no other kids, so 
| thought of being a grandma, one who wrote 
books, because that seemed the most fun 
thing to do. | grew up, married, divorced, 
went to work to support my children, did not 
question how or what because one does 
what one must to support one's family. Only 
when they were grown did | return to the 
original role model of a grandma who wrote 
books. | was about fifty. | decided I'd better 
get at it, so | sat down at night, after work, on 
weekends and during vacations to write a 
book, taking two years to do it. It was The 
Revenants, a quest novel to end all quest 
novels. Time is not relevant in writing. If you 
want to write, you will find the time. 


QUANTUM: How did you prepare yourself to 
be a serious writer? Were there any particu- 
lar writers or books who influenced you? 


Tepper: | have always read voraciously, 
everything. When | began to be serious 
about writing, | also began to read several 
literary reviews and make a point of picking 
up good, that is well-written books of various 
types. As for influences, yes, probably. 
Mervyn Peake. L. Frank Baum. C. S. Lewis. 
Kipling. William Hope Hodgson. A. Merritt. 
Tolkien has influenced at least two genera- 


tions. 


QUANTUM: How do you start a novel? Do 
you prepare a complete outline or do you let 
the characters and action develop as you 
write? 


Tepper. | have never outlined a book. | start 
with some vivid vision, a person, place, or 
happening, and develop from there. 


QUANTUM: Fans have been described as 
everything from psychic vampires to invalu- 
able support. What has been your experi- 
ence? Did you get involved in clubs and 
fanzines? 


Tepper: | have never been involved with 
fans, except to respond to their letters with 
gratitude. My career didn’t start until | was 
over fifty. | have time to write or socialize, 
but not both. , 


QUANTUM: Some people theorize that 
lonely children who must amuse themselves 
or unhappy children who want to escape are 
more likely to become writers. You know 
other writers. Do you think this is often the 
case? 


Tepper. | know other writers, but not well. | 
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was an alone child, though not necessarily a 
lonely one. The two things aren't the same. 
Some of the best writers | know don't ever 
seem to have been either alone or lonely. 


QUANTUM: Samuel R. Delany once said he 
felt it was a necessary act of survival to use 
his novels to describe the gay point of view. 
Should women science fiction writers try to 
do something similar or should they strive to 
become integrated into the main stream and 
represent only themselves as individuals? 
Tepper. One nice thing about writing is that 
there are few shoulds. In my opinion, we 
should all be socially conscious. We should 
all be agents for good. This duty does not 
fall particularly upon women, or gay people, 
or black people. It falls on all of us. 


QUANTUM: Science fiction has been ac- 
cused of being self-important. It tries to 
stimulate thought. Do you think it is really an 
important factor in choosing directions for 
our society or is it just a soothing amuse- 
ment while the real choices are made else- 
where? 


Tepper: Unfortunately, most things that 
happen are not chosen by anyone. They 
simply occur as the result of conflicting 
forces. Any writing, however, may influence 
some of those who will be part of that con- 
flict. It does not matter whether we label that 
writing newspaper, science fiction or comic 
books, or fantasy. What is important is to 
make the influence a good one. 


QUANTUM: You deal with major philosophi- 
cal issues by putting them into the middle of 
a good story. Do you think about the bal- 
ance between ideas and the tale or do you 
just sit down and let things unfold? 


Tepper: | have a tendency to become 
tendentious about ideas. My agent, who is 
an excellent editor, sends manuscripts back 
with strict instruction to do less preaching 
and more story. Between us, we manage a 
balance. My ideal reader cares about both. 


QUANTUM: | first became interested in your 
writing because of your imagination. The 
True Game series was filled with ideas and 
pictures, from shape-changers to mind 
readers. Do you have any techniques for 
stimulating yourself to come up with new 
ideas? 


Tepper: |deas simply come. In a dream, 
maybe. As a result of reading something, or 
watching a TV show or movie. From talking 
to someone. The useful thing is to manage 
to remember them until one can write them 
down. 


QUANTUM: You write beautifully about 
trees, but you don’t sound like a forester. 
Where did that interest come from? 


Tepper. Trees, mountains, animals, streams, 
the whole natural world was the one | grew 
up in. | grieve for the loss of that world as | 
grieve for the death of family members. This 
is our world, our only world. When it is gone 
we will be gone. 


QUANTUM: Mavin of Mavin Manyshaped 
met people who live on different levels along 


a great cliff. In Grass Rillibee was forced 
into a deadly game involving a climb over 
ladders and rooftops. Have you done a lot 
of climbing? 


Tepper. Actually, | am somewhat frightened 
by heights. It was not the height or depth | 
thought of originally, but the strangeness of 
the chasm, the wonder of the spidersilk 
towers. Pictures, in other words, rather than 
feelings. Then, from the wonder of the place 
some of the feelings people would have, the 
fears, the joys. Rillibee was afraid of falling, 
too. Which was why he climbed. 


QUANTUM: The Gate to Women’s Country 
is built around quotations from a Greek play 
that the women put on every year. The play 
was so good, | thought it was a rewrite of an 
actual Greek tragedy. Full of excitement, | 
got a copy of The Trojan Women, only to 
find you had written the play entirely by 
yourself. What Greek plays helped you? 


Tepper. The story of the Trojan Women and 
the story of Ephigenia were combined, sort 
of, to make the playlet in Gate. Both were 
stories of women sacrificed for, by, or 
because of their menfolk. Ephigenia, of 
course, never came to Illium. Her blood 
released the winds that took her menfolk 
there. When one reads the great myths and 
epics, one notes that except for the occa- 
sional queen, sorceress, siren, or oracle, 
women exist mostly as prizes and fruits of 
battle. 


QUANTUM: The Gate to Women’s Country 
makes the point that fighting men often go 
around and around in a futile display of 
strength. Polyxena says, "I am not fond of 
boys. Boys play with death as though it 
were a game, cutting their teeth on daggers." 
This is true, but sometimes there are real 
threats. Someone has to protect others. 
Someone has to take risks. Raw courage 
without training is not enough. Where will 
we find effective heroes if all men are tamed 
and become sensitive new age guys? 


Tepper, | don’t think most men treat women 
badly. | think some men, through a mistaken 
pursuit of machismo, treat everyone badly, 
including women. They strut and dominate 
and demand and own, both women and 
children. They rape and terrorize. They do 
so because we still circulate and approve 
current myths which make this an acceptable 
style for men. These myths are largely tribal. 
They connect to sex, race, territory, religion, 
culture, language and dominance. Women 
can treat people just as badly as men do, 
thought it is less often fatal. Women on the 
American frontier learned to ride and shoot 
and fight off predators and the bandits and 
the whoever. They protected others, but 
they didn’t have to strut and brag about their 
sexual prowess to do it. Bravery and balls 
are not mutually dependent. We can all fight 
when its really important to do so, but the 
macho guy fights because that's what macho 
guys do. The tribal guy fights to kill some- 
body he hates, not because the other guy 
threatens him but because he’s frightened. 
Fear and Hate are the Twin Gods of Battle. 


QUANTUM: | read you first for your imagina- 
tion, but later was delighted to find you 
discussing major philosophical issues. You 
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frequently write about people who believe a 
future holocaust will automatically usher in a 
new era of happiness. Sometimes one 
group wants to kill all the unbelievers; 
sometimes it wants to speed the spread of a 
deadly plague. What lead you to be inter- 
ested in this idea? lt may be the craziest one 
mankind ever dreamed up. 


Tepper: | wrote my first books to be acces- 
sible, because that’s what the publisher 
wanted. | hope they were well-crafted and 
enjoyable, but they were not what | really 
wanted to write. When | began to discuss 
philosophical issues, | based them on actual 
beliefs of real people. You cite the Moldies 
(in Grass) and ask if theirs is a crazy philos- 
ophy. Well, many fundamentalist Christians 
believe that there will soon be a final war, 
after which God will transport his faithful few 
to heaven (the Rapture) and the end of days 
will occur. Some fundamentalists preach 
that their followers should do everything 
possible to fulfill certain prophesies so the 
end of days can come quicker! Is this crazy? 
Is it any crazier than the Moldies? Many 
fundamentalists reject contraception and 
abortion though they know overpopulation is 
destroying us. They don’t care if the world 
ends. 


QUANTUM: What do you think it is that 
makes people twist religion so it is some- 
times filled with so much anger? 


Tepper: People do not twist religion so it is 
full of anger. Some religions, most western 
religions, are based on anger. Christ may 
have been mild, but Paul and many of the 
early Church Fathers left the Christians a 
heritage of rage. Read the Old Testament 
prophets! They are full of fury. Judeo-Chris- 
tianity is a religion of rage, the outcry of a 
persecuted people. Listen to the fundamen- 
talist preachers. They are often full of hostili- 
ty toward everything and everyone not like 
themselves. They haven't twisted the reli- 
gion. That's the way it always was. Some 
eastern religions are less angry, based more 
on peace and tranquility and without the 
retributive aspects of Judeo-Christianity. 


QUANTUM: You said in Raising the Stones, 
“As with other peoples who had focused their 
lives upon wrongs in the past and heaven in 
the future, Voostod made ever-lasting hell of 
the present." Why do you think people do 
this? What caused you to be interested in 
this problem? 


Tepper. If one doubts that western religions 
inculcate rage, look at Northern Ireland, 
Armenia, Palestine, Iran, Iraq, and so on and 
so on. People live in their pasts because 
they are tribal in nature. They are taught it is 
more important to be faithful to the wrongs of 
the past than to the rights of the present. 
Why am | interested? Because I'd like to 
survive, and tribal rage is killing us all. 


QUANTUM: In Raising the Stones, the 
prophet says, "Freedom comes only with 
uncertainty. Because man does not like to 
feel impotent, he would rather believe him- 
self guilty of causing evil than to know he is 
helpless before uncertainty." What led you 
to this conclusion? How should man live 
when he has no real guide to follow? How 
can he learn to tolerate the knowledge that 


he will never find the absolute truth? 


Tepper. An acquaintance who was a student 
at MIT once told me that many of the non- 
foreign engineering students were funda- 
mentalists and many of the scientists were 
agnostics. Fundamentalists are those who 
must have answers. They cannot tolerate 
ambiguity. Any answer, even a wrong, vile, 
or painful one, is preferable to uncertainty. 
(It is better for me to know I’m guilty than to 
be unsure about it!) Engineering reduces 
theory to tables, to facts, to numbers. One 
can look it up when one is an engineer. One 
can look it up when one is a fundamentalist. 
Scientists, real scientists, doubt, wonder, 
fret, theorize, are proven wrong, tear their 
hair and try again. They can handle ambi- 
guity. They find it wonderful. How should 
man live? As best he can. 


QUANTUM: The followers of the prophetess 
wore a scarf embroidered with the words, 
"Stuff happens." Did you get that from Bill 
Murrays great line in Ghostbusters when he 
says, "Shit happens. Who you gonna call?" 


Tepper. The true followers of the prophetess 
(in Raising the Stones) did not wear a scarf 
with the words "Stuff happens, Not Guilty." 
The people who wore that garb were those 
who had to have answers for everything and 
needed an out for the things they couldn't 
foresee. The prophetess would have said, 
"Yeah, stuff happens and you may be guilty, 
but, so what?" | don't remember getting it 
from Bill Murray's line, though there’s always 
the possibility that someone said it to me 
and it stuck. 


QUANTUM: You say, "Legends are to give 
us anchoring places in time." Joseph 
Campbell said that modern man lacks a 
myth. Do you have favorite myths that could 
help us cope with the emptiness outside us 
and the possibility of Auschwitz inside? 


Tepper: | have said, at the end of Raising 
the Stones, that man must write new myths. 
Too many of the old ones are tainted with 
blood. | don't find the outside empty. All the 
wonders of the universe are outside. So 
long as we are turned outward, we won't 
dwell in the Auschwitz which might be in- 
side. It's important to tell ourselves and our 
children what horrors may be inside, but 
never, never to allow them breathing room. 
This is my objection to horror novels and 
horror films. They make the terrible com- 
monplace, acceptable, even cute. 


QUANTUM: But you have written horror. 


Tepper. The horror stories | wrote began as 
fairly bloodless fantasy stories, but then the 
publisher told me she was going to make a 
horror writer out of me. She kept asking for 
more blood. After two of them, | said, no 
more. | do not think there will be any loss 
when they go out of print. At the time | 
began them, | thought of them as a kind of 
ghost stories, which | love just as | love 
romance stories which are believable and 
moving. However, just as a love story can 
disintegrate into pornography, so a horror 
story can become pornographic and utterly 
obscene, mere grue for grue’s sake, forsak- 
ing character or motivation or any uplifting 
qualities for sheer outgrossing. There's all 


the difference in the world between The 
Turn of the Screw and The Horla and some 
of the horror we now read and (worse) see 
on TV. Somebody writes that stuff! At the 
point at which a normal person with normal 
sensibilities would be sickened, some horror 
presses on to show how bad it can get. 
What frightens me about it is | think it dull 
sensibilities and the sense of wrongness 
must of us have. Is it a coincidence that 
people are becoming casual about killings 
and mutilations? Is it the chicken or the 
egg? |’m forced to use an allegory. If I’m 
walking along a high road at night, | have a 
choice to throw rocks into the valley or not. | 
don't know for sure if there’s anyone down 
there, but there might be. Its fun to throw 
and listen to the avalanche roar. Do | do it, 
or not? 


QUANTUM: People are usually taught reli- 
gion in their childhood. Later they question 
it. The religion of The Awakeners (North 
Shore and South Shore) is based on a lie. 
You say, "We humans have done this again 
and again. In the face of truth we chose 
madness! Over and over. We chose 
madmen as leaders, clever players who will 
tell us pretty lies." Did you feel lied to? Is so, 
how did you break free? Who helped you? 
And free to what? 


Tepper. Being lied to: Well, lets see. When 
| was in grade school | was told to wait until 
Junior High and I'd be happy. Then | was 
told that High School would be the happiest 
days of my life. Then wait until college. 
Then until marriage. Then until motherhood. 
All these stages of being were religiously 
supervised, more or less. You know, gradu- 
ation, wedding, baptism (bris) of one’s chil- 
dren. At each stage, most of what | was told 
about life was a lie. You don’t automatically 
love your children, nor they you. Protestants 
aren't better then Catholics or Jews, White 
people aren't better than black ones or 
brownish ones. Marriage doesn’t mean 
happily ever after. God doesn’t favor the 
work ethic. As a matter of fact, God doesn't 
care. What we are here for is not what | was 
told we were here for. 


QUANTUM: Best of all your books is Grass. 
As a story and as a novel it is one of the four 
or five best science fiction books | have read. 
The philosophy goes beyond the novel. It is 
truly great. Marjorie is trying to save man- 
kind from a plague. In her quest, she meets 
God. All her life, as a good Catholic, she has 
been confessing her sins, big and little. 
Suddenly she finds that He does not know 
her name. He calls her a very small being. 
That is quite a shock. He does not disregard 
her. In fact, He is helpful and respectful. He 
just does not care about the little things she 
does. Where did you get this idea? 


Tepper: No, in my opinion God does not 
know our names, being interested in larger 
concerns. Where did | get this idea? It 
seems self-evident. Perhaps it is simply a 
matter of esthetics. it does not seem beauti- 
ful to me that man should worship a deity 
who acts like a prurient busybody, like the 
worst sort of neighborhood gossip, who 
makes nudgy little requirements that have 
nothing to do with intelligence, knowledge, 
or wonder. 


QUANTUM: In Raising the Stones, God 
gives general directions and general help 
and then leaves people alone. How should 
we relate to such a God? What if it really 
does not matter if people sleep in every 
Sunday morning? What is Father Sarducci is 
wrong and we do not get fifteen minutes in 
purgatory for every time we masturbate? 


Tepper: \f | had the power, would | create a 
creature so fallible that it seldom did what | 
designed it to do? Would | give the creature 
intelligence then tell it to ignore its intelli- 
gence and believe things its senses told it 
were lies? A creature to sit in airless rooms 
memorizing ancient documents? Would | 
create creatures to go through pointless 
rituals for several thousand years? A crea- 
ture to go on Holy Wars, killing others of its 
kind? If | did create, for some reason, a few 
billion such creatures, would | name them 
individually and keep tabs on how each one 
did the pointless things | had assigned them 
to do? | would be bored and depressed by 
such an exercise. Why would God (in whose 
mental image we are said to be created) be 
otherwise? The nudgy God is the God of 
engineers, accumulating statistics, not the 
God of scientists, of wonder. (By the way, 
many people who are labeled engineers are 
actually scientists. I'm making an analogy 
not indicting a profession.) And how should 
| relate to a God who leaves me alone? By 
getting on with the work which | have obvi- 
ously been designed to do! How do | know 
what? Why, what | want to do, obviously, or | 
wouldn't want to! What is the one thing that 
distinguishes man from other animals after 
all? Not his sex life, his diet, or his rituals, 
but his acquisition of knowledge, of ideas, of 
potentialities. God has never punished any 
person for asking any question, though reli- 
gion often has. Itis our lives that punish us 
for every question unasked. 


QUANTUM: Were you raised Roman Catho- 
lic? If so, are you one now? If not, why not? 


Tepper. | was not raised Roman Catholic. | 
am not Catholic. Catholicism serves as a 
good plot vehicle because it has many of the 
tribal-patriarch attributes which I, as a femi- 
nist, often question. So do many other kinds 
of fundamentalism: Islam, for example. 
Read Palace Walk, a work by Egyptian 
writer Naguib Mahfouz that describes 
women's lives under a totalitarian social and 
religious system. 


QUANTUM: Did working for Planned Par- 
enthood either reflect or contribute to your 
strong feelings about externally-imposed 
religious strictures? 


Tepper. My feelings about totalitarian reli- 
gions are the same as they are about totali- 
tarian countries or totalitarian families or 
totalitarian companies. Slavery is slavery, 
whether it is intellectual or physical or 
economic. The threat of being beaten or of 
being fired, or of being damned are all simi- 
lar threats. In some part of the world, includ- 
ing some places in our own country, all three 
of these threats are allied: education and 
jobs are controlled by a religion, women are 
enslaved by that religion. When | worked at 
Planned Parenthood | saw those threats in 
action. | met mothers of seven or eight chil- 
dren who had been beaten into submission 
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and another pregnancy by authoritarian 
husbands operating under the aegis and 
with the approval of an authoritarian religion. 
| met a frantic mother with an alcoholic 
husband, pregnant with her third profoundly 
disabled child, whose religious adviser told 
her she would go to hell if she got an abor- 
tion or used birth control. 


QUANTUM: Marjorie says to God, ‘A lot of 
what I've been taught isn't making sense. | 
was told that the eternal verities...". God 
interrupts with a laugh, "Like what? If there 
were any | should know! | have created a 
universe based on change and a very small 
being speaks to me of eternal verities?" Are 
you a Buddhist? Or, like me, are you a 
Buddhist one day of the week? 


Tepper: No, |'m not a Buddhist either, but 
religions of that type seem to me more user- 
friendly than most western religions. 


QUANTUM: Finally God says something 
else. It is his main advice for solving the 
problem of the plague. He tells her about a 
race of beings he created called the Arbai. 
He says, "I failed completely with that one. 
Tried something new, but they were too 
good to do any good." "I’ve been told that 
what you want," she said. "For us to be 
good." He patted her on the shoulder, "Too 
good is good for nothing. A chisel has to 
have an edge. Otherwise it simply stirs 
things around without ever cutting through to 
causes and realities." That's a great thought. 
| stopped being a fully committed Quaker 
because | realized we simply have to have 
police who use billy clubs occasionally and 
sometimes use guns. Do you have anything 
more to tell us about the chisel with the 
edge? 


Tepper. You ask about Marjorie’s conversa- 
tions with God, in which he tells her that a 
chisel must have an edge. If man had no 
purpose, then it doesn’t matter. Man can be 
putty. Man can be amorphous. If man has a 
purpose, then he needs an edge to get at 
whatever that purpose is. Since he was 
created (evolved) with an edge, | simply 
prefer to believe he has a purpose. 


QUANTUM: You write science fiction as 
Sheri S. Tepper, horror as E. E. Horlak, and 
mystery as A. J. Orde and B. J. Oliphant. 
Now that you are well-known, do you regret 
using pseudonyms? Or do you think it 
keeps different audiences satisfied, knowing 
what they are buying? 


Tepper: My name is Sheri S. Tepper, and 
that's the name | began writing under. I've 
described elsewhere how | began writing 
books for a mostly young audience at least 
the letters | got were mostly from young 
people. When | began to sell larger, more 
complicated books, | continued writing small 
ones as a relief or in-betweens. The pub- 
lisher told me, however, that since | was 
getting recognized as a writer of a particular 
type (Awakeners and Gate and Grass and 
Raising the Stones: i. e. elaborate social 
SF slanted toward the feminist view) the little 
books merely confused the buying public. 
Publishers really didn't want them, particular- 
ly under my name. It seemed appropriate to 
switch to mysteries and stop confusing the 
issue. Each publishing house wants its own 


name authors, not to be confused with some 
other publishers authors, so | write Jason 
Lynx mysteries for Doubleday as A. J. Orde 
and Shirley McClintock mysteries for Fawcett 
as B. J. Oliphant. 


QUANTUM: Finally, the obvious question for 
a writer of science fiction. What are you 
working on now? What are your plans for 
the future? 


Tepper. This idea, that man has a purpose, 
continues in the third book of the Grass, 
Raising the Stones, sequence. Ralsing 
asked whether the myths of man were impor- 
tant. The new book is called Sideshow, 
(Bantam, 1992) and it asks the question, "Is 
man the main event?" 


Select Sherri S. Tepper Bibliography: 

Kings Blood Four (1983), Necromancer 
Nine (1983), Wizards Eleven (1984), The 
Revenants (1984), The Song of Mavin 
Manyshaped (1984), The Flight of Mavin 
Manyshaped (1985), The Search of Mavin 
Manyshaped (1985), Marianne, the Magus, 
and the Manticore (1985), Blood Heritage 
(1985), Jinian Footseer (1985), Dervish 
Daughter (1986), Jinian Star Eye (1986), 
North Shore, and South Shore (1987), 
(1987), After Long Silence (1987), Mari- 
anne, the Madame, and the Momentary 
Gods (1988), The Gate to Women’s Coun- 
try (1988), Marianne, the Matchbox, and 
the Malachite Mouse (1989), Grass (1989), 
Raising the Stones (1990), Beauty (1991), 
and Sideshow (1992). Also two horror 
novels, The Bones (1986), and Still Life 
(1989). And several mystery novels, includ- 
ing the Edgar-nominated Dead in the Scrub 
(1990).@ 


_Smi 
(continued from page 34) 


personal growth. It does not survive well in 
a workshop. Conversely, too much 
emphasis on personal fulfillment leads to the 
next problem: 

4. Feel-good or pitty-pat critiquing. 
All writers have experienced this at one 
time or another. We ask afriend to read 
our work, or the friend volunteers. Then, 
being a true friend, he gushes vaguely but 
extravagantly about our prose. 

Workshops are especially vulnerable to 
this. | tell you how terrific your work is. 
You do the same for me. After a while, our 
arms are sore from patting each other's 
back. As the rejection slips pile up, an 
embarrassing intrusion, we console our- 
selves with rationalizations. Editors don't 
understand us. We're writing material the 
public isn't ready for. Publishing is a closed 
clique where outsiders never break in. In 
time, pitty-pat workshops come to resent 
and to expel anyone who cracks the 
veneer and critiques the work honestly. The 
infallible signal of this is when a critic 
points out problems in a story, the other 
critics rush tothe author's defense and 
attack the critic, without ever challenging the 
factual criticisms raised. 

Pitty-patty criticism also results when: 

5. No oneis publishing. The con- 
verse of a success element mentioned 
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before, this is a principal contributor to lack 
of interest. Why are we taking ourselves so 
seriously if nothing comes of it? Are we 
fooling ourselves? Shouldn't we be writing 
instead of critiquing each other? 

lf at all possible, join a workshop where 
some people are publishing. Nothing 
elevates an amateur writer more than 
seeing a recognized professional submit a 
piece. Tothe amateur's surprise, the piece 
has problems. Though the talent is 
present, it isn't as good as the author's 
published works. (Not surprising upon re- 
flection, but stilla heady shock.) The 
amateur makes a few hesitant recommen- 
dations. The professional thinks about 
them, talks candidly about the story's prob- 
lems, and accepts many of the ideas. The 
work is revised and resubmitted; the critic's 
suggestions have been woven neatly into 
an improved story. And that revised work is 
published. 

All at once, the mystery is stripped 
from the art of writing publishable fiction; the 
pro is no longer a demigod separated from 
the mortals by a mystical, unknowable, 
uncrossable divide. He is revealed as a 
human being who works at his craft and 
uses the same disciplines and techniques 
the critic is using. 

In its strange way, this is a huge confi- 
dence builder. 

6. Gross disparity of talent levels. 
Like tennis players who need to practice 
with those of equal to slightly better ability, 
writers need criticism from writers of simi- 
lar skill levels. Atalented amateur writer, 
dropped into a workshop full of mediocrities, 
will not flourish and will become jaded. 
The same writer, extracted from the first 
workshop and placed among only publish- 
ing pros, may flame brightly or may burn 
out. 

7. Lack of enforcement mecha- 
nisms. Now and then, workshops admit 
members who do the workshop harm. If 
this antisocial behavior is not confronted, the 
offender usually exaggerates or extends it, 
often as a device for attention. In time, the 
obnoxious person can drive out those who 
might otherwise develop into the workshop's 
stars. 


How Do | Get Into a Workshop? 


The best place to encounter workshops 
on a trial basis are science fiction conven- 
tions; most of the large regional ones, and 
virtually all worldcons, will have workshop 
programs. Even if the con is not running a 
workshop itself, asking around other writ- 
ers, especially the pros, will usually turn 
up leads for continuing workshops. Most 
workshops are interested in and receptive to 
new members, if only because a workshop 
that does not periodically refresh itself with 
new talent becomes stale and may atrophy. 

Of course, if you're brave and want to 
start your own workshop, make sure you 
recruit at least five other similarly motivat- 
ed writers. And if you don’t want to 
reinvent the wheel, write to me and I'll 
send you the Cambridge Science Fiction 
Workshop's rules, critiquing tips, and glos- 
sary of critiquing terms. The address is 
David Alexander Smith, 112 Avon Hill Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02140. 

Good luck, good writing, and good 
critiquing.# 


More Summer (and Spring) Fun 


| can't claim to have seen all of 1992's 
summer flicks— so far Universal Soldier 
and Freejack have eluded me. The latter is 
of interest as an adaptation (very free, | 
understand) of Robert Sheckley’s 1958-59 
Galaxy serial, Time Killer, a.k.a. Immortality 
Delivered, a.k.a. (and best known as) 
Immortality Incorporated. Precious few 
real SF novels ever make it to the screen in 
any form, but this one is (reportedly) in the 
new mold of imitation-Schwartzenegger: 
fancy effects, explosions, so much action 
that nothing actually happens, except gratui- 
tous violence. That and more for Universal 
Soldier, so the word on the street has it. It 
would seem that with the success of the 
Terminator films and Total Recall, we have 
a new stereotype of the science fiction film, 
as distinct and distinctly divorced from print- 
SF as the 1950s Big Bug movies were. 
Some actual classics may come out of this 
form—as the bug movies produced Them!— 
but once more the public is getting some- 
thing called "science fiction" impressed upon 
it, which has virtually nothing to do with the 
genuine article. 

More on this topic in some future 
column. 

The big bucks this year went into (and 
was earned by), to no one’s surprise, 
Batman Returns. Well, yes, but it isn't really 
about Batman, is it? It's more about the 
Catwoman (a spirited performance by Mi- 
chelle Pfieffer) and the Penguin (Danny 
DeVito, impressive within the limitations of 
the script) with Batman in there every once in 
awhile. 

The story, overall and even scene-by- 
scene, makes no sense. We're left to believe 
that a baby dumped in a sewer underneath a 
refrigerated (?) zoo/amusement park in what 
must be about 1900 (costumes and chronol- 
ogy are a tad confused) has survived, raised 
by Penguins, or that Ms. Pfieffer's character, 
hurled from a skyscraper window, can drop 
out of a twenty-plus-story window, hita 
single cloth canopy, and walk away after 
being licked back to consciousness by cats. 
(Whereupon this wimpy, victimized woman 
goes home and does something entirely 
believable in her rage: she smashes the 
dollhouse in her apartment, over the cutsey 
pictures, and otherwise destroys all the little- 
girl things which have been her crutches in 
avoiding adulthood. Then she does what all 
victimized women do naturally—she prompt- 
ly sews herself a neat superhero costume out 
of black vinyl. Well, at least the sexually- 
stereotyping classes she must have had in 
high school finally came in handy. If | were a 
crusading lunatic and needed a costume, 
she'd be the one I'd want to make it...) 

It goes on like that all the way to the 
end, when the Penguin dies for reasons | 
haven't yet figured out (quite unlike the 
Joker's death in the original Batman, which 
was very easy to understand) and is given a 
“funeral march" by six-foot penguins which 
just happen to be waiting around (and 
trained) for the occasion. Oh, never mind the 
pistol which gets dunked in water and 
comes up shooting. This is another special 
effects movie, comprised entirely of immedi- 
ate gratification at the expense of all else. It 
is impressive, with its deliberately cartoon- 
ish, almost surreal Gotham city, and its 
deserted zoo reminiscent of Edward Scis- 
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sorhands. The action is lively. The stunts 
are impressive. Christopher Walken (as a 
sleazy corporate executive) makes a fine 
villain. But there’s no real story. Batman 
Returns looks like a collection of out-takes 
from several quite interesting movies, 
spliced together with admirable deftness, but 
still unable to conceal its scattershot origins. 


| was actually much more pleased with 
Memoirs of an Invisible Man, from Warner, 
directed by John Carpenter, starring Chevy 
Chase and Daryl Hannah. This one got 
dismissed quickly by critics and the box 
office, but, even if you must wait for cable or 
video, give it another look. A great deal more 
thought went into it than into Batman Re- 
turns, and the story even makes sense if 
you are willing to accept that spilled coffee 
on a keyboard at a Hush-Hush Scientific 
Establishment shorted out the framis and 
blew the fungleworp generator, unleashing a 
hitherto unknown physical phenomenon and 
rendering the entire building (plus our hero, 
Chase, who is passed out in the men's 
lounge) invisible. 

The effects are impressive, but then so 
many films have impressive special effects 
these days that that, in itself, is not impres- 
sive. Fortunately the little details are fairly 
logical. Only the clothes the hero was wear- 
ing, which were exposed to the phenome- 
non, become invisible. If he eats, the food 
inside his stomach remains visible until 
metabolized. (Here for the first time, you see 
a disembodied stomach barf when the invis- 
ible man looks at himself in a mirror.) Like 
his Wellsian predecessor, he shimmers when 
wet. The only aspect completely unaccount- 
ed for is his ability to see, since, of course, 
light would pass right through invisible reti- 
nas without reflecting. But never mind. 
Another three words of pseudo-scientific 
could have fixed that. We're able to believe 
this in a way we cannot accept Michelle 
Pfieffer's multi-story plunge. 

The plot then follows the conventional 
chase formula, with the baddies being rogue 
intelligence agents after Chase's services, or 
determined to kill him before someone else 


can get him. (A true sign of the end of the 
Cold War. Stereotypical menacing spies are 
all Americans.) There's a love story, come- 
dy, a touch of pathos, some genuine weird- 
ness and suspense. Chevy Chase is hardly 
a heavy-weight dramatic actor, but he does a 
serviceable job when need be. Even direc- 
tor John Carpenter, who has allowed himself 
to be seduced by gore-gratification and 
extraneous special effects so many times 
before, manages to keep himself under 
control. Congratulations all around. It's 
based loosely, but creditably, on the novel 
by H. F. Saint (Atheneum, 1987). 


Fewer congratulations are due for 
Aliens 3, a not exactly unnecessary continu- 
ation of the chest-bursting saga, as some 
newspaper critics have suggested, but 
hardly a creative one either. Sigourney 
Weaver must have put it in her contract that 
she won't do any more sequels, no way, no 
how, and therefore she gets a sendoff which 
it would take Star Trek logic to unravel. If 
you haven't seen it, | won't spoil the ending 
for you (too much), but suffice it to say 
there’s nary a molecule of Ripley left in one 
piece at the end. 

After the events in the previous film, 
Ripley's lifeboat deposits her (once more) on 
a desolate, ramshackle installation filled with 
(once more) endless dank, dark, corridors, 
oily machines, etc. Yet another alien stow- 
away begins its typical pranks. There still 
doesn't seem to be anything brighter than a 
forty-watt lightbulb in the entire galactic 
federation, and (yet again) the humans must 
face the alien monster with wholly inade- 
quate weapons, while fending off the evil 
connivances of the utterly ruthless Corpora- 
tion. The setting, a virtually abandoned 
prison planet inhabited by still-violent crimi- 
nals who have founded their own religion, 
has possibilities, but, however well-mounted 
and well-staged Alien 3 might be, it is ines- 
capably more of the same. 


Lovecraftians, so often burned by 
alleged adaptations of the Master's work— 
one of the few halfway decent ones was 
ludicrously billed as Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Haunted Palace!—will want to rent Dan 
O'Bannon’s The Resurrected. | think it went 
straight to video, without any theatrical 
release or even cable showing, which is a 
shame, considering how many far worse 
efforts get far more visibility. It's not a great 
film, but it is an honest one, and, in one 
subtle way it is almost revolutionary. 

Get this folks: they're actually trying to 
tell Lovecraft's story. 

The Resurrected is based on The 
Case of Charles Dexter Ward. The novel's 
plot goes roughly as follows: Young Charles 
Ward, scion of a New England old-money 
family, devotes wealth and leisure to the 
study of the occult and unhallowed. He 
quite literally digs up the forbidden past in 
the person of his sorcerer ancestor Joseph 
Curwen, who was killed by a mob just before 
the American Revolution. (And he was over 
a hundred years old then and still looked 
thirty!) Together Ward and the resurrected, 
quasi-vampiric Curwen delve further into 
Dark Mysteries until Ward gets squeamish 
and Curwen murders, then impersonates 
him. (The resemblance is, well, uncanny.) 
The tamily becomes increasingly concerned 
about the "changed" Charles, and eventually 
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the family physician, Dr. Willett, unravels the 
mystery and destroys Curwen before he can 
complete the nefarious project he has been 
working on since the 1630's. 

The script of The Resurrected makes 
two significant changes in all this, and both 
of them, | feel, are mistakes. Out goes Dr. 
Willett, possibly because O’Bannon didn’t 
want an elderly investigator hero. (Well, 
there is the very popular precedent of 
Dracula's Dr. Van Helsing.) In comes a Sam 
Spade type private eye, John March, played 
by John Terry, who is hired by Chuck Ward's 
wife because he is, well, not quite his old self 
and terribly secretive these days. (And the 
neighbors are increasingly upset by the 
strange noises and stranger smells coming 
out of the back-yard laboratory.) 

| think | would be more willing to accept 
a hardboiled dick investigator than a Charles 
Dexter Ward who is no longer the half-inno- 
cent, naive-but-brilliant young man of the 
Lovecraft novel and has become instead a 
corporate-wizard-cum-yuppie chemist, but 
between the two changes we have lost the 
essential dynamic between the characters. 
Lovecraft’s Ward is somebody Dr. Willett has 
known all his life, for whom the doctor has 
affection. Therefore the emotional impact is 
different, and greater, when Willett discovers 
that the boy he once delivered has been 
drawn into awful things, murdered, and 
impersonated. The detective hero of The 
Resurrected has never met this gruff, nasty 
man he is asked to snoop on. 

Chris Sarandon, as Ward/Curwen does 
an amazingly good job considering that the 
script won't allow him a sympathetic Ward. 
He is very convincing as an evil man from 
the past, trapped in the 20th century, vastly 
powerful but a trifle clumsy about the details 
of everyday life, his speech laced with 
anachronisms. This is even more remarkable 
when you consider that the long 18th century 
sequence (an extremely faithful rendition of 
the core of Lovecraft’s novel) has its own 
anachronisms to contend with, notably 
everybody spouting "thee" and "thou" in the 
1770s, with never a Quaker in sight. (Love- 
craft himself railed about this: the language 
of the late 18th century is that of Tom Paine, 
Benjamin Franklin, and the Declaration of 
Independence. It is readily available for 
study and not very different from our own.) 

Things then proceed competently. The 
destruction of the wizard Curwen at the end 
is more spectacular than Lovecraft’s mere 
crumbling-into-dust, a case of the skeletal 
dead (Ward) reclaiming the stolen flesh. The 
descent into the pits below Curwen’s remote 
farmhouse where botched experimental 
prototypes have been hiding for two hun- 
dred years is effectively staged, as long as 
you don’t wonder why our heroes didn’t 
carry numerous and more reliable flash- 
lights. 

This is, overall, an intelligent two-and-a- 
half-star movie. It's worth seeing, but it isn't 
the greatest thing you'll ever see. I'd give it 
first place in the very feeble Lovecraft-adap- 
tation sweepstakes so far. The Case of 
Charles Dexter Ward was filmed once 
before, by the way, as—you guessed it!— 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Haunted Paiace (more 
commonly shown as The Haunted Palace) 
by Roger Corman in 1963, with Vincent Price 
as Ward/Curwen. In that version, the central 
concept of resurrection and impersonation 
by a dead ancestor was abandoned for the 


more conventional theme of possession. It 
was an okay Roger Corman movie, but 
resemblances to Lovecraft were largely 
coincidental. 


I've noted that Star Trek: The Next 
Generation is getting almost interesting 
again. There was a bang-up season finale in 
which Data's head is found in an archaeolog- 
ical dig under San Francisco, proving that he 
will/has died in the.late 19th century. After 
some attempts to come to grips with the free- 
will-vs.-determinism implications of this, and 
quite interesting contrasts between Data's 
view of inevitable mortality and that of a 
human being, the plot proceeds by lurches 
and starts, and bingo! Data is back in San 
Francisco in the 1880's, where he meets 
Mark Twain, a scoundrel of a hotel bellhop 
who will doubtless turn out to be Jack 
London (that he had been an oyster pirate 
was the giveaway) and, with some strain on 
logic, Guinan. He barges into a party insist- 
ing that they know one another, but of 
course, if this is just a very long-lived Gui- 
nan, impersonating an Earthwoman in the 
19th century, she wouldn't know Data, not 
having met him for five hundred years yet. 
So why does Data think it’s her traveling 
back in time? 

Behind all this are evil aliens, also 
impersonating humans, who exist in another 
space-time, invisible without the aid of 
Geordi's gadgets and doubletalk, who seem 
to eat human souls. 

It moves fast. It's inventive. Dramatic 
values are sound, and it's almost, slightly, for 
a couple of seconds at least, believable. Oh, 
I'm sure the second half, next season, will be 
filled with cop-outs and “never mind" piot- 
ting, and Data will be saved, but this is still 
better than average Star Trek. 

| also appreciate the joke when Data, 
looking strange in 19th century San Francis- 
co, explains his oddities by claiming to be 
from France. And you thought it was just the 
Coneheads... The Saturday Night Live input 
into Star Trek: The Next Generation contin- 
ues. 


Late Night Watching: a Very, Very Bad 
Film, and a Very, Very Good One. 


You can skip Tobe Hooper's remake of 
Invaders from Mars (1986). It is actually 
quite a faithful updating of the original, but 
the original, you'll remember, was told in the 
language and logic of a small child and, | 
suspect, only capable of frightening small 
children, But director Hooper, noted for such 
sensitive character studies as The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre, is hardly someone 
you'd expect to enable adults to recapture 
the feeling of childhood, much less draw 
Spielbergian performances out of kid actors. 
In fact just about everybody in this film, child 
or adult (Karen Black, Hunter Carson, Timo- 
thy Bottoms) is remarkably bad. Bud Cort 
has a dopey bit as the sensitive/naive scien- 
tist from S.E.T.I., who insists on trying to 
communicate with the Martians for about five 
seconds before he gets disintegrated. The 
special effects are actually pretty good, but 
the state of the art has long passed the point 
where good special effects can save any- 
thing. They were merely taken for granted 
now. Rating: Bleh. 

But what you should not skip is a much 
rarer item | recorded off (somebody else's) 
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cable recently: Mad Love, made in 1935, 
directed by Karl Freud, starring Peter Lorre, 
Frances Drake, and Colin Clive. This is the 
best of four versions of The Hands of Orlac, 
with the now-cliche gimmick of the injured 
concert pianist who receives the transplant- 
ed hands of a murder, which, of course, want 
to go on murdering. What makes this version 
outstanding is Lorre’s incredible perform- 
ance as a brilliant, sadistic, sexually ob- 
sessed surgeon. He is one of the screen’s 
finest loonies, who even goes so far as to 
impersonate the murderer whose hands 
Clive is wearing, claiming (quite convincing- 
ly!) that the doctor retrieved him from the 
guillotine and sewed his head back on! If 
there is a single, greatest mad-doctor movie, 
this is it. The visual style is very rich, in the 
manner of German expressionism (not sur- 
prising since Freud worked on Metropolis), 
with strange lighting, disturbing shadows, 
striking images, and, particularly for a 1935 
American film, a surprisingly explicit subtext 
of sexual perversion. 

The other versions, by the way, as far 
as | have been able to figure out from often 
inconsistent reference books, are The 
Hands of Orlac (German or Austrian silent, 
1924, 1925, or 1928, depending on whom 
you believe (The Viking Penguin Encyclo- 
pedia of Horror and the Supernatural 
contradicts itself between entries on the first 
and second versions); The Hands of Orlac 
(1960, British-French, with Mel Ferrer and 
Christopher Lee) which is also known as The 
Hands of the Strangler and to not be 
confused with the fourth version, The Hands 
of a Stranger (not Strang/er) from 1962 and 
not counting any of a plethora of evil-digit 
epics ranging from The Beast With Five 
Fingers (1946) to The Hand (1981). The 
original source is a novel by Maurice Renard 
(French, 1920, as Les Mains d’Oriac; ist 
American edition, in English, Dutton, 1929, 
as The Hands of Orlac). 


My New Ending to Akira Kurosawa’s 
Dreams 


It's blasphemy time, folks. It's one thing 
if | make fun of sentimental schlock like Field 
of Dreams (a previous victim of a Schweitze- 
rian New Ending) or Star Trek (see ‘The 
Court Martial of Jean-Luc Picard" some 
columns ago), but Kurosawa is one of the 
world’s great cinematic geniuses, the direc- 
tor of The Seven Samurai, Throne of 
Blood, and Ran. How coud |...? 

There's no denying that his little-seen 
Dreams (1985) is both superbly made and 
genuinely experimental. 

Now “experimental" films, like “experi- 
mental" stories, are usually the work of 
beginners and anything but innovative. 
Commonplace “experimental” art is one of 
life's constants, a fossil unable to evolve 
from generation to generation. The term is 
well-nigh a euphemism for non-narrative, in 
turn a euphemism for |-can't-tell-a-story-but- 
want-to-fake-you-out. 

Kurosawa, now inevitably nearing the 
end of his career, has naturally outgrown 
such hijinks and has genuinely changed the 
conventional form of movie narrative. 
Dreams consists of a series of sketches, not 
really complete stories, arranged in a 
chronological plan of childhood through old 
age, meditating on the uncertainties of life, 
the themes of one episode blending subtly 


into the next. We know we're in a master's 
hands in the first few minutes, when a small 
boy glimpses an eerie procession of fox- 
fairies in the forest, then comes home to be 
shut out by his mother, who tells him that 
because he has offended the foxes, he must 
either gain their forgiveness or kill himself. 
It's a startling thing to happen to a six-year- 
old, to put it mildly, an reflection of the sort 
split-second happenstance which can irrev- 
ocably change or end a life. 

However, the boy survives and is seen 
in a second, lighter sketch wherein the spirits 
of chopped-down cherry trees manifest 
themselves. We then proceed into adulthood 
with a searing tableau of a defeated Japa- 
nese soldier returning home from World War 
ll confronting the ghosts of his slaughtered 
regiment, a (less effective) ghostly encounter 
between mountain-climbers and a snow 
demoness of the sort we first saw in Masaki 
Koboyashi’s 1964 film, Kwaidan (or read 
about in Lafcadio Hearn), and even the 
adventure of an art fan who steps in to a Van 
Gogh painting and meets the artist in the 
sunny fields of France. (This done with 
impressive animation, courtesy of Industrial 
Light and Magic.) 

But then the film turns political and 
simple-minded and jumps the rails. We have 
that most hysterical of technophobic cliches, 
the exploding nuclear reactor (not a bomb, 
but a power plant), in fact a whole series of 
them going off like fireworks up and down 
the slopes of Mount Fuji. A corporate execu- 
tive can only accept guilt and apologize as 
all of Japan is wiped out by multi-colored 
radioactive clouds. 

in the final sketch, Kurosawa concludes 
with his Answer To It All. A traveler discovers 
a beautiful, Shangri-La type valley where 
people live in harmony with nature and with 
themselves, using only wind and water 
power. This is better, an old man explains. 
There is no need for high technology. They 
drink tea and contemplate the beauty of the 
place. The circle of birth and death is com- 
plete here. At the beginning, we see chil- 
dren putting flowers on a traveler's grave. At 
the end, another gorgeously choreographed 
and filmed procession reminiscent of the fox- 
fairies goes by, the funeral of an ancient 
woman, who has lived a full and happy life. 
On aesthetic grounds, this whole sequence 
is stunning, a stately ballet of color and 
motion. 

But if you think about it, dammit, it’s 
dishonest, or just plain stupid. So if you will 
allow me, honorable Director-San, | will fix 
the ending: 


((The old man and the young traveler 
are watching the funeral.)) 

Old Man: She lived to be very, very old, 
almost a hundred. Of course that is unusual 
here. Hence this procession, to celebrate 
such an extraordinary and fortunate thing. 

Traveler: But you live so well here. Why 
is it extraordinary? 

Old Man: Most people in this valley 
don't live much past forty. 

Traveler: But why? It’s so pure, so 
clean, so peaceful. 

Old Man: It is that, and for this reason 
we accept all that this implies, but without 
20th century technology, we have no 
modern medicine. With no electricity we 
have no sophisticated instruments. We can 
hardly give you a CAT-scan, or even an x- 


ray. If you need an organ transplant or a 
pacemaker, well, forget it. So the first major 
illness, which most city people would survive 
in a modern hospital, kills you here. 

Traveler ((sitting down)): Oh...pardon 
me. | feel ill... 

Old Man: | must explain further. We 
have no motorized transport, no modern 
farm equipment. We grow enough food for 
our needs, by the old methods. But even if 


. we could produce a surplus crop, we could 


neither store it nor get it to market. Therefore, 
the population of this place must be very 
strictly controlled. ff all of Japan lived in this 
fashion, nine people out of ten would starve 
to death or have to leave. 

Traveler: But, | am a refugee. The outer 
world has been destroyed. You must let me 
stay, out of common decency! 

Old Man: Regretfully, if our beautiful 
way of life is to continue, there can be no 
exceptions. Please accept my profoundest 
apologies. You will suffer no pain, | assure 
you... 

Traveler (looking at his teacup, throwing 
it away in horror): You mean...? 

Old Man: Yes, of course. But at least it 
is a natural poison, with no chemical addi- 
tives— 

(Cut to the old man and the children 
placing flowers on the newest traveler's 
grave, which lies next to the first. Music. 
The procession of life and death goes on, 
the old woman's funeral, the running chil- 
dren, the turning water-wheels all forming a 
beautiful and intricate dance.) 


And So Farewell to Ail This—Almost: 
December 28, 1992 


The above column was written in 
August 1992, shortly before my departure for 
Magicon, where | first encountered the news 
that QUANTUM would soon be no more. My 
regret and dismay are doubtless no greater 
than yours—or, | suspect, our editor’s—and | 
have been writing long enough to know that, 
unless you write for Analog, no place of 
publication lasts forever. QUANTUM and 
THRUST before it have published me for 
almost the whole length of my professional 
career, since the mid-'70s. | greatly regret its 
loss. The only magazine I've been writing 
for longer is Weirdbook (happily still with us, 
its publisher winner of the World Fantasy 
Award once more this year). 

Even best of friends must part, as the 
song goes. But writers are survivors—or, as 
their detractors might say, as ubiquitous as 
infectious fungi. You didn’t think this would 
be the end of Schweitzer the Movie Critic, 
now, did you? Cheer up. My spores have 
already fallen on susceptible ground. 

The next installment of this column will 
be found in a future issue of Jon Cooke’s 
excellent Tekeli-li] A Journal of Terror, a 
quarterly published by Montilla Publications, 
106 Hanover Ave., Pawtucket Ri 02861, $20 
for four issues. It is a 128-page digest with 
very high production values, the current 
issue (#4) devoted in part to the works of 
Thomas Ligotti, with handsomely disturbing 
covers by Harry O. Morris, Jr. Contents 
include numerous columns and reviews, a 
little bit of fiction, and range from a short 
article by Robert Bloch to a wonderfully 
weird comic strip by Denis Tiani. 

Such a context will inevitably shift the 
emphasis of the column horrorward, but not 


entirely. | don’t intend to review every splat- 
ter film that drips down the pike. | do intend 
to carry on as usual, reviewing new and 
(when appropriate) older fantastic films 
(including science fiction), being outrageous 
when | feel like it, indulging in flights of 
fancy, and even the occasional New Ending 
when a film cries out for a bit of fixing. 

So | hope you'll follow me over to Teke- 
li-lil (The title, exclamation point included, 
refers to the eldritch cries of certain Antarctic 
creatures, in Poe's Arthur Gordon Pym and 
Lovecraft's At the Mountains of Madness.) 
My next column will be built around an essay 
I'd already submitted to Tekeli-li] "Prospero’s 
Dracula," concerning Francis Ford Coppola's 
recent vampiric misnomer. The Joe Halde- 
man movie—at least, the one made from his 
screenplay— Robotjox, is on cable next 
week just a few days too late for me to cover 
it in this postscript. So that guarantees some 
science-fictional content. 

And | am sure that Star Trek: The Next 
Generation will continue to amaze and 
appall by its curious combination of great 
and wasted potential. Why just this past 
weekend another Bat Durstonish two-parter 
concluded. Not science fiction, really. Capt. 
Picard, on a mission to destroy biological 
weapons, is captured by Saddam 
Hussein...er, | mean the Cardassians. Cap- 
tain Queeg—or whatever his name 
was—takes command of the Enterprise. He 
is an alleged diplomat, who pisses off every- 
body, demoralizes the crew, fires Riker, 
makes vast technical changes in areas 
beyond his expertise, while the interrogation 
of Jean-Luc is conducted by the Cardassian 
David Warner—yet another alien who looks 
like a human being with a bad skin prob- 
lem—who has clearly read 1984. But, get 
this, the explosion you think is coming fizzles 
after two hours of buildup. Captain’ Substi- 
tute proves perfectly competent. His plan 
works. He and Riker cooperate. War is 
prevented. The Cardassians give Picard 
back. Every single conflict, theme, subplot, 
or whatever contained in the script is neatly 
and simultaneously aborted. One begins to 
suspect that the truly key player in the Star 
Trek: The Next Generation team is the 
Dramatic Prevention Editor, whose task it is 
to make sure that any Chekovian pistols on 
the wall in Act 1—I refer to Anton Chekov, he 
of The Cherry Orchard fame, not Captain 
Kirk’s buddy Pavel—shall prove to be not 
loaded by the end of each episode. He's 
working overtime, to make sure that such 
near-lapses as occasionally exciting mo- 
ments in the San Francisco episode dis- 
cussed earlier in this column aren't repeated. 
(Of course he did make sure that the conclu- 
sion to that two-part story was weaker than 
its opening, but somehow he overlooked the 
genuinely clever idea of Captain Picard, 
trapped in the 19th century, sending a 
message to the future inside Data’s head 
which was to be dug up at an archaeological 
site in the 24th century. The cheat came 
when this 500-year-old relic was easily re- 
paired just in the nick of time.) The Dramatic 
Prevention Editor ably assisted by the Scien- 
tific Stupidity Editor, who, this past week, 
helpfully provided as a key plot element a 
curiously acidic nebula which dissolves the 
hulls of spaceships after a few hours. 

Yes Star Trek is still its old self. Some 
things don't change. 

See you in a few months, in Teke/i-/i!. 
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|. TOP TEN WAYS GREG BEAR PLANS TO 
DESTROY THE EARTH IN FUTURE 
NOVELS 


10. Giant bioengineered moles. 

9. Collision with dark-matter space whale. 

8. Tennis-piaying extraterrestrial blanc- 
manges. 

7. New York City becomes self-replicating 
Von Neumann device. 

6. Attempt by aliens to refuel their ships with 
all of Earth's wall-to-wall carpeting. 

5. Rival memes declare war on each other 
and duke it out in human brains, which then 
tend to explode. 

4. Mad scientist creates sponge big enough 
to soak up all world's oceans. 

3. Compact-dise players revealed to be 
sentient invaders bent on eliminating all vinyl 
records, which are only shield against 
spreading galactic plague. 

2. Earth's magnetic poles flip, and northern 
hemisphere inhabitants stick to oppositely 
charged ground, and vice versa in southern 
half of globe. 

1. Human reproduction changed by es- 
caped designer virus to egg-laying mode, 
and feminists refuse to sit on nests. 


Il. TOP TEN PEOPLE WHO MIGHT HOUSE 
THE SOUL OF H. P. LOVECRAFT 


10, Peewee Herman. 

9. Morrissey. 

8. Mister Rogers. 

7. Siouxsie Sioux (of the Banshees). 
6. Jonathan Richman, 

5. Johnette Napolitano (of Concrete 
Blonde). 

4. Poison Ivy (of the Cramps) 

3. Jean Baudrillard. 

2. Prince Charles. 

1. Robert Smith (of the Cure). 


ill. TOP TEN WORST WORLDCON SITES 


10. Seattle, Washington: Grungecon. 

. Homestead, Florida: Stormcon. 

. Mogadishu, Somalia: Starvecon. 

. Ayodhya, India: Ramacon. 

Rostock, Germany: Hatecon. 

Hope, Arkansas: Clintoncon. 

. East Los Angeles, California: Riotcon. 
. Teheran, Iran: Allahcon. 

. West Bank, Israel: Intifadacon. 

. Sarajevo, Bosnia: Snipercon. 


=NOAGTANDO 


IV. TOP TEN LITTLE-KNOWN SF NOVELS 
BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 


10. 1929: Cosmic Crystal Wireless Scouts 
by Hugo Gernsback. 

9. 1933: Asian Attack on the Sandwich 
Islands by M. P. Shiel. 

8, 1937: New Age Goddess of Ess-a-ien 
by A. Merritt. 

7. 1940: Automobile Building Robots of 
Detroit by Isaac Asimov. 

6. 1942: Lunar Libido by Robert Heinlein. 

5. 1948: The Family Jewels by Theodore 
Sturgeon. 

4. 1955: Psionic Beatniks by Alfred Bester. 
3. 1967: Sorta Immortal by Roger Zelazny. 
2. 1979: The Snowjob Queen by Joan 
Vinge. 

1. 1989: The Biggest Concept You Ever 
Heard Of by Charles Sheffield and Vernor 
Vinge, with a foreword by Dr. Robert For- 
ward. 


TEN FOR TEN 


Paul Di Filippo 


Vv. TOP TEN WORST ITEMS EVER 
DONATED TO SF CHARITY AUCTIONS 


10. Ray Bradbury's "Frequent Flier" mileage. 
9. Complete set of Doris Lessing's SF nov- 
els. 

8. Stephen King’s annotated copy of Strunk 
and White. 

7. Original script from The Incredible Hulk 
television show. 

6. Complete set of jock-straps from the 
bridge crew of the USS Enterprise (including 
Lieutenant Uhura’s). 

5. Bound galleys for Jerry Sohl’s Point 
Ultimate. 

4. Videotape of all past Nebula Banquet 
speeches. 

3. Copy of the limited edition of Collected 
Editorials From Locus. 

2. Complete correspondence between 
James Michener and his editor regarding his 
novel Space. 

1. A diskette containing a copy of the first 
program Jerry Pournelle ever wrote (twenty 
lines of BASIC, including REM comments). 


Vi. TOP TEN CYBERPUNK THEMES NOT 
YET FULLY EXPLORED 


10. Implantation of common kitchen appli- 
ances in the human body. 

9. Role of mega-corporations in the base- 
ball-trading card market. 

8. Smart drugs that help you play a better 
golf game. 

7. Artificial-intelligence short-order cooks. 

6. Virtual-reality cribbage. 

5. Paper funnels that let women pee stand- 
ing up. 

4. New guns that shoot hollow-point bullets 
containing mini-Jehovah’'s-Witnesses tracts. 
3. Militant Islamic hostility toward Madonna. 
2. Use of carbon-fiber materials in high-end 
sneakers. 

1. Japanese domination of mountain-bike 
manufacturing. 


Vil. TOP TEN LEAST ADROIT INFO- 
DUMPS 


10. "How could that be, Professor...?" 
9. ENTRY FROM THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


8. He turned the radio/television/holo-set 
on... 

7. "As you recall..." 

6. "Need | remind you...." 

5. In the year 2525... 

4. Information flowed across the computer 
screen... 

3. Looking into the mirror.... 

2. The charred manuscript was still 
legible... 

1. "Let me explain..." 


Vill. TOP TEN MOST SPECIALIZED 
SMALL PRESSES 
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10. Bubonic Press: Platinum-bound volumes 
of Stephen King’s CAT scans (Volume One: 
"Those Awful Headaches’). 

9. Kay Slash Tee Press: Fan fiction about 
sex between Captain Kirk and tribbles. 

8. Delany And A Couple of Others Books: 
Makes the work of Black SF writers available. 
(Current release: “Man With the Malcolm X- 
Ray Eyes.") 

7. Wwommyynn Objects: Texts by dead 
writers with XX chromosomes. 

6. Air Guitar Books: Reprints rock lyrics with 
SF content. (Current release: "Wooden 
Ships" b/w "Blows Against The Empire." 
Bonus track: "Starship Troopers.") 

5. Clean Out The Trunk Publishing: Outlet 
for unsold novels by Big Name Writers only! 
4. Runner-Up Books: Prints only second- 
place award nominees. 

3. Murder Incorporated Press: Branch of 
organized crime which forges contracts and 
kills writers to artificially inflate value of their 
work. (Current release: “The Prescription 
Pad of Philip K. Dick.") 

2. Aspiring Hacks Books: Takes noveliza- 
tions of movies and hires amateurs to re- 
translate them back into scripts, which are 
then printed in facing-page editions with the 
real scripts for purposes of comparison. 
(Current release: "Neuromancer.") 

1. Eugenius Publishing: Prints only works 
by residents of Eugene, Oregon. 


IX. TOP TEN REASONS TO BUY YOUR SF 
AT WALDENBOOKS 


10. One Beatles tune every fifteen minutes 
over,store Muzak system. 

9. Nicer carpeting than most independent 
bookstores. 

8. Usually located next to a GAP outlet for 
convenient one-stop shopping. 

7. Typical clerk could be your own nerdy 
teenage nephew/niece, and deserves your 
patronage. 

6. Uses only recycled cardboard in its 
dumpbins. 

5. Never runs out of bestsellers. 

4. Faithfully follows all OSHA and EEOC 
directives. 

3. Stocks complete works of L. Ron Hub- 
bard. 

2. Piers Anthony owns several. 

1. No confusing unfamiliar titles. 


X. TOP TEN ARTICLES IN THE COM- 
BINED OMNFEPENTHOUSE 


10. "Are Gravity Waves Interfering With Your 
Sex Life?" 

9. "The Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle: 
Why You Can Never Know What Your Lover 
Is Thinking." 

8. "Genetic Evidence For Lesbian Tenden- 
cies." 

7. "The Censorship Meme In Congressmen 
and Preachers: Latest Findings Revealed!" 

6. "Nanotech: The Prospects For Safe 
Breast Implants." 

5. "Shaved Genitals Attract UFO Abductors." 
4. “Nobel Prize Winning Physicists: How 
They're Hung." 

3. "Pocket Computers: Replacements For 
That Little Black Book." 

2. "Life Extension's Prospects For Your 
Sexual Activity: Staying Stiff Instead of 
Becoming One." 

1. "Big-Breasted Scientist Babes And Where 
to Find Them."& 


Science fiction and fantasy are so close- 
ly related in so many basic ways that at- 
tempts to define them as different seem 
predestined to fail. Both deal with the fantas- 
tic. Both open the field of discussion to 
possibilities not extant in the "real" world. 
Both indulge in escapism of the most ex- 
treme sort—literally leaving the perceived 
world for imagined worlds that, in the body 
of the texts, are not simply metaphorical 
conventions. We are asked by both science 
fiction and fantasy, for the duration of the 
narrative, to believe in presented worlds that 
do not—and often cannot—exist. This sets 
SF and fantasy apart from all other literatures 
which use the real world, the perceived 
world, as an anchor and background, asking 
only that we believe the actions of the char- 
acters, which are more or less probable 
outside the context of the story. No one has 
any problem differentiating between so- 
called mundane fictions and science 
tiction/fantasy fictions. 

It would seem that such a distinction 
would be enough to effectively lump science 
fiction and fantasy together as a single 
milieu, one in which the practitioners could 
readily agree that they are engaged in 
roughly the same pursuit, the same enter- 
prise, and after the same goals. 

If that were true, writers would mix them 
together, borrow freely from the models each 
represent, and science fiction and fantasy 
would represent a homogeneous aesthetic. 
Clearly this is not the case, or this debate 
would not have the force it does. Some very 
good writers do both science fiction and 
fantasy. When they choose one or the other 
the result is not a smooth intermix, but de- 
finably one or the other. Market labels aside, 
these writers are clearly doing different 
things with them. 

Do science fiction and fantasy texts 
engage the imagination in such a way as to 
stretch credulity, invite unique vicarious 
experience, and expand the possible range 
of our aesthetic? 

Yes. 

But are science fiction and fantasy texts 
interchangeable, identical in their conceits, 
created out of the same motivations? 

No. 

So far the arguments seem stalled in 
the realm of the texts themselves. Is science 
and technology, merely magic done by other 
means or is magic technology perpetrated 
on the culturally unprepared? It is an impor- 
tant question, one that effects more than this 
small debate. It's the kind of question one 
would find in a science fiction story. Where 
did the magic/technology come from and is 
this source good or evil? One could find that 
question in both SF and fantasy. What is the 
personality of the magic/technology and 
what does it want? That is a fantasy story 
question. 

The window dressing doesn't matter. 
Flying saucers or magic carpets, laser guns 
or rings of power, computers or oracles—this 
is not where we will find the distinction 
between science fiction and fantasy. We 
won't find it in the rigor of the consistency in 
the texts. There are sloppy SF novels just as 
there are sloppy fantasy novels—yet we 
have no trouble distinguishing between 
them. The one is definitely SF, the other just 
as clearly fantasy. We leap to the conclusion 
almost instinctively. It's a visceral réaction 


Science Fiction vs. Fantasy: Part IV 
Process And Precept: 
Natural Differences Between 
Science Fiction and Fantasy 


Mark W. Tiedemann 


and, if we're honest, the attempt to claim 
they are the same phenomenon is one born 
out of artifice, a questioning process that 
fails to provide a quick and easy distinction 
on which to hang our tastes. 

Curiously, that process embodies the 
answer. 

It's a question of epistemology. From 
where do we draw our fundamental asser- 
tions of the nature of the world, the universe? 

This is not as abstract as it might 
sound. What we have in science fiction is, in 
philosophical terms, a phenomenological 
discipline. We take as a starting point that 
reality is comprised of the perceivable, that 
knowledge is tied up inextricably with con- 
sciousness and consciousness is dependent 
on the senses. New phenomena manifest for 
us first as they impact upon our senses. 
Once our senses are triggered, we assume 
that what is triggering them is knowable and, 
therefore, explainable. The process that 
takes us from first encounter to finally know- 
ing the universe is what we call science. 
Science fiction is, at its very best, an exami- 
nation of the philosophical questions that 
emerge out of the scientific experience. 

Implicit in this is that consciousness is 
ours (whoever "we" may be in the particular 
story, human or alien) and we're the only 
players. Knowledge changes, therefore, as 
an artifact of the constant reexamination of 
the universe. The universe changes as our 
understanding of it grows. It’s all process. 

Fantasy takes an ontological approach. 
It's looking for the nature of things, the 
essence of being. Not in a scientific sense, 
but in the sense that all things possess a 
unique personality, unmalleable, eternal. 
The reality of the universe is not dependent 
on our consciousness—the universe pos- 
sesses its own. The supernatural exists 
whether we acknowledge it or not and does 
not change once we become aware of it. 
Awareness does allow a degree of participa- 
tion, a privileged access to all that informs 
this universe. Fantasy, at its very best, is an 
examination of the questions that emerge out 


of moral choice. 

Implicit in this is that consciousness 
pervades the universe and that the universe 
itself, in a moral sense, is an active partici- 
pant. Knowledge changes as an artifact of 
moral discovery. It’s all a matter of accept- 
ing the precepts of the universe. 

For the most part, none of this ever 
surfaces in the texts. Often it’s not even 
subtext. Perhaps sub-subtext. Basically, it's 
the position from which the author launches 
thé narrative. The science fictional approach 
proposes a universe much like the one we 
find in science—a vast machine that is con- 
stantly in flux, without the capacity to care 
because the only consciousness around is 
that which a living being brings to bear upon 
it. The fantasy approach proposes a uni- 
verse much like the one we find in 
religion—permeated with awareness, un- 
changing and eternal, a reservoir of good 
and evil. Take your position, start your 
narrative, and see where it leads. 

In the one knowledge resides in the 
examination, in the other it resides in the 
creation. One is developmental, the other 
autocratic. One is exploratory, the other 
revelatory. One concerns humanity's possi- 
bilities, the other humanity's place. 

Can one write a science fiction text 
about a self-aware universe? 

| don't see why not. But it will be a 
phenomenological text, concerned with 
processes, and the human equation will still 
be aggressively free of predetermined limits. 

Can one write a fantasy story about 
magic on board a space station? 

Certainly. But it will be metaphysically 
ontological, and the human equation will be 
sharply defined. 

If in the attempt of crossing the bound- 
ary we find that our first principles necessari- 
ly change, then clearly we've discovered a 
criterion by which to distinguish SF from 
fantasy. 

Then we can get on with enjoying them 
for what they are instead of trying to assert 
that they are something else.= 
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In Space: 


Past, Present & Possible Futures 


Jonathan V. Post & Dr. Donald D. Rose 


Dedicated to Dr. Isaac Asimov: scientist, 
writer, visionary, friend 


1. Introduction 


One morning as | was leaving for my 
space program job, my two-year-old son 
Andrew Carmichael Post pleaded with me to 
stay home. "Don't go to work, Daddy" he 
said, hitting me with a coherent beam of 
cutons, the quanta of cuteness, "stay home 
and play with me all day." 

"| wish | could, Darling, but | need to go 
to work." 

"Why?" 

“Because | need to get some money." 

"But | have money for you Daddy, 
wait..." and he ran to his room, rummaged 
around, and returned. “Here, | have two 
monies. You can have them. Now stay 
home with me." 

| thanked him for the two pennies, and 
tried again. "Andrew, | must go to work to 
help build rockets and robots." 

"Rockets and robots are my two favorite 
toys. We could make rockets and robots 
together...." 

| did finally get away to work, not 
without regrets, and just realized as | rewrote 
this column that its subject is nearly identical 
to my son's enthusiasm. Rockets and robots 
or, more broadly, space exploration and arti- 
ficial intelligence. 

As humans venture further away from 
Earth, the need for autonomous systems, 
and hence capabilities developed for Artifi- 
cial Intelligence (Al), will increase dramatical- 
ly. The increased danger inherent in longer 
duration missions, among other reasons, will 


make the role of Al essential—e.g., to avoid 
or minimize the need for humans on such 
missions, and to augment the abilities of 
those humans still present. In this 
article—the final science column for 
QUANTUM and the only one co-authored 
with Dr. Donald David Rose—we discuss 
some of the applications already developed 
for space applications, then venture further 
into the hypothetical future to discuss how 
various domains of space investigation 
might benefit from Al. 


2. Environment Maintenance 


Several Al systems have been success- 
fully developed and deployed to control 
and/or diagnose space-related environ- 
ments, e.g., to ensure that hardware and 
software are performing within desired 
parameters, and finding the cause of faults 
when they occur. For example, diagnosis as 
well as control of hardware and software has 
also been proven in expert systems, such as 
g2 (developed by Gensym Corp.). The latter 
has been used to control and diagnose 
environments such as BioSphere2 (BS2) and 
the Space Shuttle. BioSphere2, in particular, 
provides an excellent testing ground for Al 
systems that will soon be needed in space, 
especially Lunar Base applications, since 
GBS2 is an enclosed self-sufficient habitat 
that happens to be on Earth. Hence, knowl- 
edge learned by applying Al code in BS2 
should be almost directly applicable to 
upcoming Lunar Base missions, and eventu- 
ally Mars habitats as well. 

Whereas the above examples focus 
on Al applied to monitoring and diagnosis 
of entire environments involving several 
interacting systems, researchers have 
also developed and deployed many subsys- 
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tem-specific programs for device and vehicle 
diagnosis. In fact, these make up some of 
the most common and successful applica- 
tions of Al to space domains to date. For 
example, NASA has used a system called PI- 
IN-A-BOX to automate the diagnosis of 
equipment failure about the Space Shuttle. 
Another NASA project has been automating 
the diagnosis of a specific Shuttle subsystem 
(the Reaction Control System). This latter 
system is currently being tested on the 
ground, and will probably evolve into a 
system for use by ground-based mission 
controllers—but a later more advanced 
version of this RCS diagnostician could wind 
up on the Shuttle or its descendant craft. 
Rockwell International has also been con- 
structing expert systems, to diagnose other 
parts of the Shuttle such as its fuel cell and 
heaters. 

Al has therefore already made valuable 
contributions to this field, and increases in 
flight duration and craft complexity (e.g., 
Space Station Freedom with its 30-year life 
span, as well as Lunar vehicles and habitats 
designed for continuous long-duration use) 
will make sophisticated “artificial diagnosti- 
cians" even more essential. In particular, 
programs will have to help unmanned vehi- 
cles repair themselves if needed, such as 
during unmanned rover “field trips". 

Current machine learning (ML) tech- 
niques, which have already been used to 
augment diagnosis systems, should help in 
this regard. For example, ML can be used to 
help predict impending faults before they 
occur, so that system disruptions and down- 
time can be minimized. (Fans of the film 
2001 might note that the HAL 9000 computer 
exhibited such a capability, when it informed 
its crewmates that an earth-acquisition 
antenna was about to fail.) In general, the 
use of Al technology for diagnosis will great- 
ly decrease the need for EVAs that are not 
related to purely scientific objectives. 


3. Traversing Extraterrestrial Sites 


Assuming that one’s hardware and 
software are functioning normally, one of the 
most important tasks to do next is explora- 
tion. This includes deciding which sites 
should be investigated—e.g., deciding 
which areas have greatest potential for scien- 
tific results and estimating the likely danger 
in getting there—and then actually traversing 
to the sites of interest. 

Telerobotics (TR) could be used to 
decrease the number of human EVAs re- 
quired on space missions. In fact, Marvin 
Minsky (a father of both Al and TR) observed 
that, if we had thought ahead, we could have 
had an inexpensive teleoperated rover doing 
meaningful traverses on the moon for the 
two decades that have elapsed since 
humans last left a footprint on our natural 
satellite. Since this indeed seems a cost- 
effective option, especially in relation to 
other proposed missions, we should certain- 
ly reexamine its use today as attention is 
refocused on the moon. 

TR is part of the larger field of telepre- 
sence, itself a subarea of Virtual Reality (VR). 
The idea here is to put a human ‘virtually" in 
some dangerous locale (¢.g., space) via one 
or more robots, which provide the virtual 
eyes and perform tasks with virtual limbs as 
the human remains in a safe haven. Intelli- 
gent software will be needed to develop 


effective telepresence capabilities-mainly via 
ground control in the near-term, but applica- 
ble in several space-based domains in the 
not-too-distant future. For instance, to 
decrease human risks in constructing and 
maintaining Space Station Freedom or 
remote interplanetary bases, a human could 
operate a robotic repair droid remotely from 
inside the Station, or from inside a habitat if 
the locale is a remote lunar or Martian site. 
Also note that, for relatively "terraclose" 
applications (ranging from Earth to locations 
near the Moon) one could even perform 
teleoperations from Earth itself without 
appreciable lag. 

As far as longer-term longer-range 
robotics applications are concerned, one of 
the most exciting will be the return of our 
presence to the Moon and Mars. A major 
player in the latter domain is JPL, which has 
been developing intelligent robots to roam 
the Martian surface or other extraterrestrial 
sites in a way that can maximize scientific 
gain while minimizing time and danger to a 
mission. Looking further ahead, several 
intriguing and challenging issues are unfold- 
ing for robotic space domains. One general 
issue involves deciding on the best ap- 
proach to designing and deploying robots, 
for both nearby and remote Voyager-like 
space missions. One of the most common 
ideas has been to build one or a few robots 
with complex, intelligent processing onboard 
each one, 

However, an alternate approach, fa- 
vored by researchers such as MIT's Rodney 
Brooks, would use tens or even hundreds of 
smaller, less (individually) intelligent robots 
per mission. His slogan is “small, fast, and 
out of control." One advantage of using an 
army of "dumbots" would be increased fault- 
tolerance. If you lose one robot, many 
others remain to finish the mission goals. 
Another approach would use one or more 
self-replicating robots. In fact, this latter idea 
might lead to a compromise between the first 
two approaches; one could deploy a small 
number of intelligent "replibots" which 
would create small dumbots during a mis- 
sion, even replace those that fail as needed. 
The longer the duration of a mission, such as 
an extended stay at a lunar or Martian base, 
the more important replication or automated 
droid production becomes. 

NASA likes "small", NASA likes “fast’, 
but NASA can't stand the risk of "out of 
control." This raises the question of whether 
space exploration ought to be under the 
control of risk-averse government agencies, 
or risk-tolerant free enterprise corporations. 
Once the corporate world has "replibots", the 
balance will change forever. Nanotechnolo- 
gy is another path to replication, and a 
possible short-cut to planetary exploration, 
but that’s a subject (however dear to my 
heart) outside the scope of this column. 

Maybe we go to space for political 
reasons, maybe we go for psychological 
reasons, maybe we go for profit, but as far as 
the academic world is concerned, the only 
reason that matters is science. 


4. Scientific Investigation 


Once a human or machine is actually at 
a potentially valuable site, the priorities for Al 
applications shift to actual scientific tasks, 
such as chemical analyses, deciding which 
samples to carry back to a habitat or space- 


craft, etc. 

One fruitful area of Al that applies to 
these and other scientific tasks is the field of 
data analysis and discovery. Several pro- 
grams have been developed in this catego- 
ry. For example, NASA scientists have 
constructed and are refining the AUTO- 
CLASS system, which automatically classi- 
fies data into meaningful groups. Its use to 
date has included classifying well-known 
star classes, as well as discovering new 
astronomical classes (¢.g., separating data 
into classes having only very subtle differ- 
ences in spectra). Such systems not only 
can lead to new knowledge, as just de- 
scribed, but will become essential for sifting 
through the mounting quantities of mission 
data being gathered from space missions. 

AUTOCLASS and other Al systems 
should aid efforts being made in the general 
area of "ground-based space exploration," 
including projects such as SETI (the Search 
for Extraterrestrial Intelligence), which began 
a vastly enhanced search in 1992. Sifting 
through mounds of extraterrestrial data and 
noise for meaningful intelligent signals 
seems like an ideal challenge for AUTO- 
CLASS or related systems. 

But what are the criteria for “meaningful 
signals?" The most efficient communica- 
tions, according to Claude Shannon's theory 
of channel capacity, are statistically indistin- 
guishable from noise. It looks like a noisy 
universe out there—but maybe that’s a mil- 
lion interstellar civilizations just trying to save 
on the galactic phone bill! Which leads us 
right into the topic of science fiction... 


5. Past Looks into the Future: 
Sci Fiction Definiti 
and Science Fictional Space Travel 


Science fiction preceded science fact in 
every major qualitative aspect of computers, 
artificial intelligence, robotics, and space 
flight. The more than 140 citations scattered 
through the text from the extensive former 
reference section of this paper represents 
the tip of the iceberg. Science fiction is, 
among other things, a visionary literature 
that has many definitions. Among these, 
and relevant to this paper, are the following: 

“Science fiction is a branch of fantasy 
identifiable by the fact that it eases the ‘will- 
ing suspension of disbelief’ on the part of its 
readers by utilizing an atmosphere of scien- 
tific credibility for its imaginative specula- 
tions in physical science, space, time, social 
science, and philosophy." (Sam Moskowitz, 
Explorers of the Infinite, 1963.) 

‘We might try to define science fiction in 
this broader sense as fiction based upon 
scientific or pseudo-scientific assumptions 
(space-travel, robots, telepathy, earthly 
immortality, and so forth) or laid in any 
patently unreal though non-supernatural 
setting (the future, or another world, and so 
forth.) (L. Sprague de Camp, Science Fic- 
tion Handbook, 1953.) 

“Science fiction is that branch of litera- 
ture that deals with human responses to 
changes in the level of science and technol- 
ogy." (Isaac Asimov, Isaac Asimov’s 
Science Fiction Magazine, 1978.) 

The legacy of Isaac Asimov, one of SF's 
best known progeny (who passed on as this 
paper was being prepared), includes many 
concepts that influenced Al, such as the 
invention of the word robotics" and the 


famous "Three Laws" that he (followed by 
countless others) felt should govern their 
use. Asimov also influenced generations of 
scientists and technologists, such as Marvin 
Minsky, himself one of the top experts in 
robotics and a pioneer of both Al and telep- 
resence. 

Science fiction, of course, supplied the 
original word "robot" from the Czech "robota*" 
(laborer), in a stage play R.U.R. (Rossum's 
Universal Robots) by Karel Capek, which 
opened in Prague in 1921. Science fiction 
provided, from Jack Williamson's "The 
Cometeers" (Astounding, 1936) the related 
term “android” (hence the contraction 
"droid"), meaning a robot with a humanoid 
appearance or, more commonly, an artificial- 
ly created organic humanoid. 

Science fiction also predicted teleopera- 
tion, with the word "waldo" in Robert Hein- 
lein's "Waldo" (1942), a term that was adopt- 
ed when the technology later came into 
existence. Even the most sub-literary "pulp" 
science fiction absorbed the spirit of scientif- 
ic/engineering methodology: "If you could 
translate a problem into computer terms, 
then there was no problem that you couldn't 
answer. It all depended on a man’s ability to 
translate. To get the feel of a problem. To 
sense it. To view the whole cosmos as a 
huge mathematical equation." (R. L. Fan- 
thorpe, The Asteroid Man, 1960.) 

Science fiction created, over three 
centuries of speculation, the enthusiasm with 
which the real space program was born. 
Three centuries? Yes, and we begin in this 
section by very briefly considering 15 very 
early and very unusual books about space 
voyages. (In the two following sections we 
will then relate space travel with Al.) 

A Voyage to the World of Cartesius 
by Gabriel Daniel (1692) fictionally explored 
the cosmos of rotating vortices hypothesized 
by Descartes circa 1640, a cosmos recently 
confirmed by studies of the origins of the 
solar system, of spiral galaxies, and of accre- 
tion disks around black holes. 

The History of Israel Jobson by Miles 
Wilson (1757) started with climbing a ladder 
to the moon from Pen-Y-Ghent, Wales. This 
mountain now is a major center for hang- 
gliding. And “ladders", *beanstalks", "sky- 
hooks" and “space elevators" and other 
words now apply to the notion of tethers 
which have indeed been proven feasible in 
principle to dip down to planetary surfaces 
and carry payloads into orbit with no ex- 
penditure of fuel (Arthur C. Clarke, The 
Fountains of Paradise, 1978, and Charles 
Sheffield, The Web Between the Worlds, 
1979). The protagonist then took the first 
fictional tour of the solar system and beyond, 
albeit in a version of Elijah’s chariot. 

The first fictional voyage to Uranus 
(‘Vivenair’, A Journey Lately Performed 
Through the Air, in an Aerostatic Globe, to 
the Newly Discovered Planet, Georgium 
Sidum, 1784) was a source of inspiration to 
one of this paper's authors (JVP), who years 
later worked as Mission Planning Engineer 
for the Voyager spacecraft’'s flyby of the 
actual planet Uranus, and who was primarily 
responsible for the innovative and very 
successful design of the flyby and imaging 
of the Uranian. moon Miranda—itself named 
after a fictional character. 

In Thomas Erskine’s Armata (1816), an 
imaginary planet attached to the South Pole, 
and reached by boat, prefigured the reality 
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of dumbbell-shaped double asteroids and 
the astrophysical possibility of pairs of pla- 
nets close enough to share atmospheres or 
even oceans (Robert Forward’s Roche- 
world). 

The first genuinely alien lifeforms in any 
writings appeared in Joel R. Peabody's A 
World of Wonders (1838) in a mental tour of 
the solar system. 

Rocket propulsion was used to disas- 
trous effect in some earliest science fiction 
(Cyrano de Bergerac, Voyage to the Moon, 
1650) but more effectively in Elbert Perce's 
Gulliver Joi (1852), in which the eponymous 
hero traveled by rocket-propelled spaceship 
to the newly discovered planet Kailoo. 

In a still-fanciful far-future technology, 
matter transmission ("beam me up, Scotty") 
first appeared in Helionde by Sidney Whit- 
ing (1855) as a way of reaching an inhabited 
Sun. Another early use of matter transmis- 
sion was used in The Man Without a Body 
by Edward Paige Mitchell printed in the New 
York Sun in 1877, and in a fascinatingly 
more technical view in Fred T. Jane's To 
Venus In Five Seconds (1897). (Since a 
few grams of matter contains quintillions to 
sextillions of atoms, the matter transmission 
problem is the computer. Computer systems 
big enough and fast enough to encode every 
atom in a person would have problems of 
their own, including quantum noise effects. 
And any system that can beam up a person 
can also duplicate a person. As several SF 
writers have pointed out as well, would you 
let yourself be killed by such a system just 
because a perfect copy of you would be 
replicated somewhere else?) 

Manned Earth satellites were predicted 
in detail a century before actualized, in 
Edward Everett Hale’s ‘The Brick Moon" 
(Atlantic Monthly, 1864) and in The Brick 
Moon and Other Stories (1899). Here, a 
200-foot ceramic satellite was launched by 
flywheel. This also forecasted the use of 
ceramics in space—as in the Space Shuttles’ 
thermal tiles, and the possibility of flywheel 
launch (recently re-examined for Moon- 
based applications by Dr. Robert Waldron). 

"Vulcan" was a planet hypothesized by 
Leverrier in 1845 to explain anomalies in the 
orbit of Mercury. Vulcan supposedly orbited 
the sun entirely within the orbit of Mercury. It 
was fictionally visited in "Nunsowe Green", A 
Thousand Years Hence (1882). (The ano- 
malous precession of Mercury's perihelion 
was later correctly explained by Einstein.) 

The first written treatment of both terra- 
forming and faster-than-light space travel 
were in the same book: Man Abroad (Anon, 
1886). Here, planetary colonization is taken 
for granted, on planets artificially modified to 
be habitable to humans. This book was also 
the first space opera, featuring an epic 
interplanetary conflict. 

Galle discovered the planet Neptune in 
1846, as predicted by astronomers Leverrier 
and Adams. It’s first fictional visit—glacial 
but inhabited—was in "Spirito Gentil" (Earth- 
Born!, 1889). 

The idea of a counter-Earth, in our 
same orbit around the Sun, but always 180 
degrees ahead of us, and hence invisibly on 
the other side of the Sun, was in D. L. 
Stump’s From World to World (1896), re- 
vised as The Love of Meltha Laone (1913). 
The same setting is used in the notorious 
sexist and sadistic Gor novels (written by 
"John Norman") and a recent pastiche by 


Richard A. Lupoff, Contraterran. 

In Ariel by Mary Platt Parmele (1898), 
“the power of the authorial mind has created 
an artificial satellite 400 miles across and 
400,000 miles distant." Frankenstein's 
monster lived there, as did other imaginary 
characters. 

Interstellar conflict was featured in 
Robert W. Cole's The Struggle for Conflict 
(1900), where in 2236 the “Anglo-Saxon 
Federation" has colonized the solar system, 
but is on the brink of war with the advanced 
race of the planet Kailoo—lifted from the 
previously mentioned Gulliver Jol, which 
circles the star Sirius. 

Percival Lowell predicted, circa 1890, 
the existence of a planet beyond Neptune. 
Clyde Tombaugh discovered that planet in 
1930, and named it Pluto , a name appropri- 
ate both for the god of the frozen wasteland 
of hell, and whose first two letters stand for 
Percival Lowell. Donald W. Horner's Their 
Winged Destiny (1912) described space- 
flight to Alpha Centauri by astronauts who, 
as they left the solar system, passed a planet 
beyond Neptune. Stanton Coblentz’ In 
Plutonian Depths (Wonder Stories Quarter- 
ly, 1931) quickly took advantage of the newly 
discovered and named world. The Disney 
dog was named for the planet, during anima- 
tions ongoing in 1930. Little kids have been 
confused ever since. 

In these examples, we see that space- 
flight has been a frequent subject for novels 
far earlier than the 20th century in which 
technology made spaceflight possible. In 
the next section, we see the same pattern in 
fictional forecasts of computers and robots. 


6. Science Fictional Views of 
Computers and Robots 


Although the conventional belief is that 
literature is about people, science fiction has 
expanded the role of literature to feature 
computers, especially artificially intelligent 
computers, as personalities worthy of story- 
telling. 

Just to mention 15 quick examples of 
computers and Al computers with proper 
names who appear in stories and books, we 
have: Abe/ (Tunc and Nunquam by Law- 
rence Durrell), Bossy (They’d Rather Be 
Right, a.k.a. The Forever Machine, 1957, 
by Mark Clifton and Frank Riley ; Galaxy SF 
Novel 35, 1959, based on Clifton’s original 
“Joey” stories), Colossus (Colossus by D. F. 
Jones, 1966), Domino (Michaelmas by Algis 
Budrys, 1978), Epicac XIV (Player Piano by 
Kurt Vonnegut, 1952), Epikistes (Arrive at 
Eastermine by R. A. Lafferty), Extro (The 
Computer Connection by Alfred Bester, 
1974), HAL 9000 (2001: A Space Odyssey 
by Arthur Clarke, 1968), Harlie (When Harlie 
Was One by David Gerrold, 1972), Mike 
(Robert Heinlein's The Moon is a Harsh 
Mistress, 1966), Multivac (Asimov), Proteus 
(Dean Koontz's Demon Seed), Shalmaneser 
(John Brunner’s Stand On Zanzibar, 1968), 
Tench 889B (Dick), and Unicomp (Ira Levin's 
This Perfect Day). There has even been an 


opera about an Al system, The Tale of the _ 


Big Computer (1966) by Olaf Johannesson, 
(pseudonym of Swedish Nobel laureate 
cosmologist Hans Alfven), in which the future 
evolution of life on Earth moves on beyond 
humans to the "Symbiotic Age" and then to 
the start of the true age of computers. 
Sometimes computer intelligence is 
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imagined to lead to mad, megalomaniac, or 
godlike capabilities. In Frederic Brown's 
"The Answer’ a computer is asked if there is 
a God—and answers ‘There is ... now!" This 
story has passed into folklore, and is told by 
thousands of people who never heard of the 
actual author. In "The Last Question" (Asi- 
mov), a computer circles back in time to 
create our universe, or perhaps the next 
universe after this one. Harlan Ellison’s “I 
Have No Mouth and! Must Scream", is a 
terrifyingly realized tale of a vindictive 
computer torturing the last remaining 
humans after destroying civilization—surely 
the blackest picture ever painted of Al. In 
two related novels, Destination Vold by 
Frank Herbert (1966) and The Jesus Inci- 
dent by Frank Herbert and Bill Ransom 
(1979), Al systems in space evolve to trans- 
human and theological power. In Robert 
Silverberg’s "Going Down Smooth" a com- 
puter slips into psychosis, but does a credi- 
ble job as a psychiatrist meanwhile a profes- 
sion that certainly might prove valuable on 
long missions if physical human presence 
continues in space. In the chillingly subtle 
The Humanoids by Jack Williamson (1949), 
Al robots do such a good job of freeing 
people from risk and labor that we become 
pampered pets of the computers. 

In the best "space opera’ in years, lain 
Banks’ Consider Phiebas (1987), the space 
Al systems of the largest spacecraft are 
called "Minds", and are far more intelligent 
than people: "The War had to be part of the 
Minds’ idea; it was part of their clinical drive 
to clean up the galaxy, to make it run on 
nice, efficient lines, without waste, injustice, 
or suffering. The fools in the Culture couldn't 
see that one day the Minds would start think- 
ing how wasteful and inefficient the humans 
in the Culture themselves were." 

More recently, in Vernor Vinge’s A Fire 
Upon the Deep (1992), it has been suggest- 
ed that anisotropic physical constraints 
prevent "true" Al from implementation at 
Earth's distance from the center of the galaxy 
(the Great Slowness) but that further out (the 
Beyond) Al becomes easier, and further out 
still (the Transcend) godlike Al is simple— 
and sometimes dangerous—to develop. 

Although we have seen Al computers as 
fictional personalities, SF admits to a favorit- 
ism for intelligent robots as such. A dozen 
examples of named robots are provided: 
Adam Link (Eando Binder, Adam Link, 
Robot, which was made into Outer Limits 
episode), Brillo (Ben Bova and Harlan Elli- 
son, "Brillo"), Helen O’Loy (Lester del Rey, 
“Helen O’Loy", 1948), Jasperodus (Barring- 
ton Bayley, The Soul of the Robot, 1974), 
Jay Score (Eric Frank Russell, Men, Mar- 
tians, and Machines, 1955), Jenkins (Clif- 
ford Simak, City, Astounding Science Fic- 
tion, 1944-1947), Krag (Edmond Hamilton, 
Captain Future series, 1940), Marvin (Doug- 
las Adams, Hitchhikers Guide to the 
Galaxy, 1980), AR. Daneel! Olivaw (Isaac 
Asimov, The Caves of Steel, 1954; The 
Naked Sun, 1957), Roderick (John Sladek, 
Roderick and Roderick at Random), Spof- 
forth (Walter Tevis, Mockingbird), and Tik- 
Tok (L. Frank Baum, Oz series, beginning 
with The Wonderful Wizard of Oz, 1900). 

Robots are attractive in more ways than 
one. Many stories deal with sex between 
humans and robots. Perhaps this is the only 
truly safe sex possible in the otherwise infec- 
tious organic world. Such examples include 


(Robert Bloch’s "The Tin You Love to Touch" 
(Other Worlds, June-July 1951), del Rey's 
“Helen O'Loy" and "A Pound of Cure" (New 
Worlds, 1954), J. W. Groves’ "Robots Don't 
Bleed", Fritz Leiber's ‘The Mechanical Bride", 
Lenin's "The Stepford Wives’, J. T. Mcin- 
tosh's "Made in U.S.A." (Galaxy, 1953), 
Sheila McLeod's Xanthe and the Robots, 
William Rotsler’s "Ship Me Tomorrow’, 
Josephine Saxton’s "Gordon's Women", 
Robert Sheckley’s "Can You Feel Anything 
When | Do This?", Robert Silverberg's Tower 
of Glass, Kate Wilhelm's "Andover and the 
Android", and Robert F. Young's "September 
Had Thirty Days’. 

Robots with distinct names and person- 
alities make frequent appearances in 
movies, beginning with "The Clown and the 
Automaton" (Melies, 1897), and including: 
C3P0 and R2D2 (Star Wars 1977), Maria 
(Metropolis, 1972), Robby (Forbidden 
Planet, 1956, and The Invisible Boy, 1957), 
Gort (The Day the Earth Stood Still, 1951), 
Huey, Dewey, and Louie (Silent Running, 
1972), The Cyclons (Battlestar Galactica, 
1978), The Ice Robot (Logan’s Run, 1976), 
Gunslinger (Yul Brenner) (Westworld, 1973), 
The Wives (The Stepford Wives, 1975), 
Woody Allen as Miles Monroe impersonating 
a robot servant (Sleeper, 1973), Twiki and 
Dr. Theopolis (Buck Rogers in the 25th 
Century, 1979), Marvin the Paranoid Android 
(TV version of Hitchhikers Guide to the 
Galaxy, 1980), Bubbo (Clash of the Titans, 
1981), Vincent (The Black Hole, 1979), the 
smash hits Terminator and Terminator2, 
and in made-for-TV movies such as The 
Questor Tapes and Future Cop. 

Another way that we become close to 
our machines is by merging with them to 
become cyborgs—cybernetic organisms—a 
term invented in Martin Caidin’s Cyborg, 
basis for TV series The Six Million Dollar 
Man. Fictional examples have included: 
Barrington Bayley's The Garments of 
Caean, Algis Budrys’ Who?, Caidin’s 
Cyborg, D. G. Compton's The Continuous 
Katherine Mortenhoe, a.k.a. The Unsleep- 
ing Eye, Samuel R. Delany's Nova, Damon 
Knight's "Masks", Anne McCaffrey's "The 
Ship Who Sang’, C. L. Moore's "No Woman 
Born"), Cordwainer Smith's "Scanners Live in 
Vain", and the Dumarest series by E. C. 
Tubbs. In particular, The Ship Who Sang 
and “Scanners Live in Vain" posit the need to 
mechanically alter humans profoundly in 
order to make long-duration spaceflight 
feasible—a worst-case analysis that assumes 
the problems of weightlessness cannot be 
overcome by other means. (But see "Load- 
ing Up For Liftoff" by Jonathan V. Post (Ad 
Astra, March 1992) for evidence that all it 
takes to avoid the biological hazards of zero 
gravity is to be overweight, aerobically unfit, 
and have high blood pressure!) 

Another possible advantage of having 
humans in more direct, detailed contact with 
machines is greater control over how the 
software's knowledge evolves—such as 
keeping human goals, like relevance and 
explainability, paramount over those the Al 
software might have. The human being is 
either master or slave to the machine...which 
would you rather be? 


7. Science Fictional Views of 
Artificial Intelligence 


Al was forecast by science fiction over a 


century ago. In The Ablest Man in the 
World by Edward Paige Mitchell (1879), a 
calculating machine was transplanted into 
the brain of an idiot, who then became a 
super-genius. Similarly, The Tachypomp 
(same author, 1874) forecasted significant 
social upheavals from the creation of a 
supercalculator. 

More recently, at least three science 
fiction authors simultaneously considered 
the implications of Charles Babbage having 
succeeded with the Difference Engine and 
the Analytical Engine, thereby bringing 
about the computer age a century ahead of 
time: William Gibson and Bruce Sterling 
(The Difference Engine, 1991) and Jona- 
than V. Post (Headcrash, novel outline to 
Analog, 1988), and Charles Sheffield 
(‘Georgia on my Mind’, 1993). 

In literary roots, however, Al and robot- 
ics co-existed as concepts. Several little- 
known examples significantly predate the 
1921 origin of the word robot by Capek, in- 
cluding: Herman Melville, the author of 
Moby Dick in The Bell-Tower (1885), Villers 
de I'lsle Adams in The Future Eve (1886), 
William Wallace Cook in A Round Trip to 
the Year 2000 (1903), in which the machines 
are called "muglugs", and Ambrose Bierce in 
Maxon’s Master (1909), in which the possi- 
bility of a genuine chess-playing automaton 
was seriously envisioned. 

It is therefore fitting that Al systems for 
space, which are robotic in the broad sense 
that they are part of highly mobile vehicles 
(spaceships), fulfill the emotional connection 
of these two concepts in a century of imagi- 
native literature. 

Science fiction is acknowledged in 
various ways for having made modern 
spaceflight possible. For example, there are 
at least three craters on the moon named for 
science fiction authors (don't rush to join the 
list—you must be deceased to be eligible): 
Hugo Gernsback (1884-1967); Willy Ley 
(1906-1969); and, H. G. Wells (1866-1946). 
There are also at least three craters on Mars 
are named after SF authors: John W. 
Campbell (1910-1971); Stanley G. Wein- 
baum (1900-1935); and, again, H. G. Wells. 

Hugo Gernsback created modern 
science fiction (which he called scientific- 
tion) by founding Amazing Stories Magazine 
in 1926. Willy Ley was a science writer who 
came over with Werner Von Braun, and one 
author of this paper (JVP) met him some 30 
years ago and was greatly influenced by his 
work. John W. Campbell refined modern 
science fiction by being the single most 
influential editor in the field, at the helm of 
Astounding Science Fiction (now Analog) 
from 1937 until his death, and had his first 
story published while still an undergraduate 
at MIT in 1930. 

Stanley G. Weinbaum died while just 
beginning a meteoric career. He was one of 
the first to describe intelligent beings in the 
solar system ("A Martian Odyssey", 1934) 
whose intelligence is fundamentally different 
from (even unintelligible to) human beings. 
This strikes at the heart of the grand dream 
of Al. Intelligence is not necessarily an imita- 
tion of human thought processes. 

A full examination of the performance 
and characteristics of Al systems in 
space—as portrayed in science fiction—will 
be presented (someday, somewhere) .in a 
sequel to this column. Without the history of 
space, computers, Al, and robots in science 


fiction presented here, there is no context in 
which such an examination is meaningful. 

Since real technology has advanced so 
rapidly, with space Al systems drawing on 
several simultaneous conceptual revolutions, 
it is not surprising that the most sophisticat- 
ed Space Al fiction is being written today by 
a dazzling group of newer writers. Teleop- 
eration and telerobotics have themselves 
become significant themes in science fiction, 
such as Laura J. Mixon’s Glass Houses 
(1992). Gregory Benford has begun a trilogy 
with Tides of Light (1989) set amid the Al 
civilizations at the heart of our galaxy, in 
which humans are annoying parasites to be 
exterminated. Charles Platt's The Silicon 
Man (1991) examines the implications of 
downloading an entire human mentality into 
a semiconductor substrate. In his acknowl- 
edgment, Platt notes "Jonathan Post advised 
me on the policies and procedures of aero- 
space contractors"—so science fiction and 
space Al really do influence each other. 

Criminals in the future, rather than 
being executed, might be downloaded into 
Space Al systems for exploring and exploit- 
ing the solar system, as in Philip C. Jen- 
nings’ The Bug Life Chronicles (1989). 
Downloading might require slicing and 
destroying the original human brain—robots 
might not understand why people resist this 
approach to immortality, as in Rudy Rucker's 
Software (1982). 

One of this paper's authors wrote a 
science fiction story ("Brainsails* by Jona- 
than V. Post, in press, and excerpted in The 
Pasadena Star-News, January 1993) about 
the combination of space telerobotics and 
magnetoencephalography. Artificially Intel- 
ligent solar sails may travel throygh and 
beyond the solar system, as realized in 
poetry in a book whose profits support a real 
spaceflight (Jonathan V. Post and Ray 
Bradbury, "To Sail Beyond the Sun: A Lumi- 
nous Collage", in Project Solar Sail, edited 
by Arthur C. Clarke, David Brin and Jona- 
than V. Post, 1991; unabridged version in the 
1992 Rhysling Anthology). 

Unmanned interstellar probes may 
require hybrid software which combines 
conventional Al, plus a simulation of a 
subjective human personality, plus nano- 
technology effecters, to implement what can 
be called a ‘replibot" (see Greg Bear's 
Queen of Angels, 1990). Space Al may be 
needed, as shown in Charles Sheffield's 
Cold as Ice (1992), to process data from a 
network of 500,000 telescopes spread from 
Mercury to Jupiter orbit. 

One journalist-turned-SF-author has 
editorialized (in an expansion of an idea by 
Marvin Minsky) that we should abandon our 
science fictional romantic desires for 
manned flight altogether, and make a cost- 
effective investment in planetary telerobotics 
and space Al interfaced with the public 
through virtual reality (see "Outer Cyber- 
space" by Bruce Sterling, F&SF, June 1992). 

Then, of course, there are the movies 
and television, which arguably have had the 
greatest impact on how our culture has 
perceived the growing use of computers and 
Al. Several films, such as Silent Running 
and Star Wars, feature nonhumanoid robots 
assisting humans in space, a role that much 
of our culture seems to accept as the most 
likely future scenario. However, even though 
our technology will likely make such human- 
robot scenarios feasible, the need to have 
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humans in space at ail will become a grow- 
ing issue as Al's power increases. Such an 
“Al only" view (i.¢., using only artificial 
hardware and software in space) has re- 
ceived increasing attention from SF writers 
today. Although this scenario would depart 
from our “humans conquering space by 
being in space" paradigm, it would likely be 
safer, less costly, and ultimately more 
democratic if combined with telepresence’s 
ability to Jet everyone share in the 
exploration . 

In 1992, the NASA channel was already 
being planned for wider cable access in the 
U.S.; perhaps this is just the first step. 
Future couch potatoes might spend a day 
making new remote space observations on 
Europa (using Al in the TV to alert them to 
images that match interesting criteria), flick- 
ing the remote (pun intended?) to see how 
Mars is doing, and still have time left to 
watch MTV. Two researchers, located on 
different parts of the globe (or one on Earth, 
one on the Moon), could use VR gear to 
virtually explore a more distant orb together, 
their telepresences being in the same remote 
locale although they were not. Going fur- 
ther, if these two were a couple, they could 
switch to another remote planet and have 
sex, virtually—without leaving their home or 
physically touching their partners! 

Note that a slightly different, darker take 
on this remote exploration via Al was put 
forth on a recent Star Trek episode, in which 
an alien artificially increased the intelligence 
of other races (in this case, a human on the 
Enterprise) to enable them to make inventive 
leaps necessary to visit the alien’s world. A 
revised version of this seems a worthy and 
feasible goal for our own Al. For instance, 
we might be able to build robots intelligent 
enough to utilize elements encountered in 
space to better their collective situation— 
e.g., to replicate themselves, or even to 
improve themselves (with tasks such as 
detecting and extracting more efficient fuel, 
or simply gaining more of their current fuel). 
Even if we simply send out multitudes of 
robots and get back lots of visual data, telep- 
resence experiences, and returned samples, 
we would still be "bringing space to us" 
without leaving our home, as did the alien in 
that Trek episode. 

While many androids have appeared in 
film and TV, an interesting case is Ulysses 
from Making Mr. Right; this droid was 
designed for space travel as a safe substitute 
for man, superior in mental facility as well as 
in its immunity to loneliness and other 
human "frailties". However, Ulysses, once 
sentient, soon wants to experience love and 
stay on Earth. This raises an interesting 
question: might Al progress to the point 
where an intelligence might not want to 
follow its orders/mission? This issue was 
also raised in Trek, when Data (another 
android longing for humanity) is ordered to 
be dismantled for scientific study but a court 
rules him to be alive, sentient, and worthy of 
rights. And of course there is HAL in 2001, 
which decided to deviate from some of its 
orders as well. In short, there may come a 
point in the future when software designers 
will have the twin constraints of needing 
software that is intelligent enough to do vital 
tasks, but not smart enough to decide that 
these tasks are not worth doing! 

But with the advent of learning algo- 
rithms today, and their inevitable improve- 


ment, will absolute control of Al programs 
even be possible in later years? When 
Weinbaum, in 1934, was one of the first to 
describe intelligent beings in the solar 
system with intelligence fundamentally dif- 
ferent from human beings, he was striking at 
the heart of the grand dream of Al—intelli- 
gence, which is not necessarily an imitation 
of human thought processes. This raises 
issues such as this: if advanced Al is used 
on a long space mission, and its knowledge 
is altered greatly during its duration, we 
might not be able to comprehend its output 
after a certain point in time (assuming a 
suitably vast capacity to learn new con- 
cepts). A related theme was the heart of the 
first Trek film, in which Voyager is rede- 
signed into a super-intelligent entity by an 
alien being. If we replace the alien by 
advanced (albeit terrestrial) learning algo- 
rithms, the potential for the evolution of a 
craft's knowledge beyond our understanding 
is at least a possibility. Such a result oc- 
curred in the film The Forbin Project, based 
on the novel Colossus; humans stopped 
eavesdropping on the superintelligent 
computer once it evolved a language 
beyond our comprehension. 

But remember that the need for many 
space travel "solutions", such as altering 
humans, could be eliminated if we employ 
remote space exploration using Al. In this 
regard, an irony exists in one of Trek's most 
intriguing "inventions"— the holodeck, a 
hypothetical combination of Virtual Reality 
and Al (a synthesis for which one author 
(JVP) coined the term VRAI, the French word 
for “truth"). In a holodeck, one can sample 
alternate worlds (VR) as well as interact with 
characters in that world (Al) that can be pro- 
grammed to one’s wishes. Such technology 
is not that far off from (real) reality today, and 
its advantages would be numerous for space 
domains. For instance, an astronaut—or 
even an Earth-bound "“teleexplorer"—could 
try out fixes to spacecraft hardware in a 
holodeck without having to alter the actual 
device. In addition, stored technical experts 
could be "called up" out of digital hibernation 
and consulted even if they are physically 
distant (e.g., deceased). Note that an artifi- 
cial expert could even be a composite of 
several people's knowledge and interper- 
sonal styles—a being who never actually 
existed in the real world. 

It is ironic that the holodeck idea, 
developed for use on a (fictitious) space 
vessel, might one day be used to enable 
humans to avoid actual travel at all (and 
perhaps may make the notion of large 
spacecraft obsolete). If this permutation of 
the initial holodeck intent eventually gets 
used for tele-exploration, it would not be the 
first time an SF idea led in a nonlinear path 
to real payoffs. (But who would have 
watched "Star Trek: The Stay-at-home 
Generation"?) 


8. Conclusions and Final Thoughts 


Where will the "real" future lead us? 
Given the above examples, scenarios and 
discussions, certain trends are more preva- 
lent than others, and we can venture some 
additional predictions. 

The trend in robotics and Al software for 
space can be summarized with keywords 
such as small, cheap, flexible, adaptive and 
autonomous, as well as large numbers, re- 
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dundancy, decentralized intelligence, remote 
operation and giobal tele-access. 

In both robots and Al software, the use 
of autonomous independent intelligent 
agents should enable an increasing number 
of functions to be performed continuously, 
with little human intervention. Such agents 
would be the software analog to the dum- 
bots, in that they would represent specific 
specialized collections of knowledge and 
processes that “live” on their own, gather 
their own input, and communicate (to other 
software or to humans) when the appropriate 
conditions arise. 

Machine learning methods should allow 
these agents to improve their behavior 
during long missions. In fact, "learning" will 
prove essential to deal with the unknowns of 
unexplored space, since no mission planner 
can predict all required system reactions, 
and instructions from Earth are impractical 
for long distant missions. 

In time, fewer astronauts should be 
required per mission, increasingly replaced 
not only by telepresence equipment but by 
“astronauts on a disk". Such “astrobots" 
would have all the usual stereotypical bene- 
fits of automated workers—more vigilant, 
more efficient, no sleep requirement, faster, 
able to free any astronauts for other tasks, 
etc. The longer the duration of future mis- 
sions, and the higher the chance of danger, 
the more valuable these automated astro- 
nauts would be to the success of such 
missions. 

Astrobots should reduce human risk by 
decreasing the number of humans required 
for a given mission, and by allowing those 
remaining (if any) to perform tasks with 
greater safety and probability-of-success— 
via consultation of automated expert sys- 
tems, telepresence using the ship as the 
base (e.g., when Earth links are not feasible), 
and other techniques. 

Perhaps Domino, the robot in (Algis 
Budrys’ Michaelmas (1978), puts it in a 
more imaginative light: 


My bones are made of stee/ 

The pain I feel is rust. 

The dust to which your pangs bequeath 
the rots that flourish underneath 

the living flesh is not for me. 

Time's tick is but the breathing of a clock. 
No brazen shock of expiration tolls for me. 
Error unsound is my demise. 

The worm we share is lies. 


In summary, we presented numerous 
examples—a survey of ideas and technolo- 
gies—to illustrate where artificial intelligence 
has been applied in the past, some of to- 
day’s issues, and ideas regarding how it 
might be applied to space missions of the 
future. Al should enable an increasing 
number of future missions to pose reduced 
risk to human lives, increase the amount of 
exploration that can be done without leaving 
Earth, and enhance the effectiveness of 
missions in which we or our surrogates go 
where no one has gone before. 

| don't know where this column will go, 
now that QUANTUM lives only in the ar- 
chives and your memories, but here's 
hoping that you and I, or at least your Al 
extensions and my hypertext output, will 
meet again and again. The universe may or 
may not be infinite, but let us act in the belief 
that our imagination has no Outer Limits.= 


In his editorial in QUANTUM 42, Doug 
Fratz wrote, "After spending much of the past 
20 years, exactly half of my life to date, 
publishing and editing THRUST/ QUANTUM, 
I'm calling it quits. ... THRUST 1 was pub- 
lished in January of 1973... ." 

How time does shuttle. | begin writing 
my last "Pitching Pennies Against the Star- 
board Bulkhead" on Monday, January 4, 
1993, at the surprising (to me) age of 47. | 
first started appearing herein at age 34, an 
epoch of nose-tweaking innocence rivaling 
my terrible twos. Ach. Thirteen years. 

| haven't written for Doug's magazine 
from the start, nor have | appeared in every 
issue since my first contribution. (It must 
only seem that way to long-time readers 
jaded by my many appearances here.) | first 
came aboard in the Summer 1979 issue, 
THRUST 12, with a whimsical (I think), 
anecdotal review of the whimsical and beau- 
tiful coffee-table book Gnomes by Wil 
Huygen and Rien Poortvliet. In this piece, | 
claimed to have sighted a gnome in Roose- 
velt State Park, a gnome calling itself Fur- 
thermore B. Havyes. In truth, my review for 
THRUST was an expansion of a feature arti- 
cle | had published almost a year earlier in 


the Columbus Ledger, a few of whose read- . 


ers took my gnome sighting for fact. | doubt 
that any of THRUST’s readers ever did. 

The first issue of THRUST | ever saw, by 
the way, was the Fall 1977 issue, no. 9, 
which contained a review by Darrell 
Schweitzer of my first hardcover book, And 
Strange at Ecbatan the Trees. (i say 
“book,” and not "novel," because it barely 
weighs in at 40,000 words, and | had never 
imagined that any publisher but a monthly 
magazine would choose to give it a show- 
case.) Darrell lit into Ecbatan pretty good, 
with at least some justification, and conclud- 
ed, "Bishop in an off moment. Important 
only as a minor episode in what may well 
turn out to be a very major career." 

O happy introduction to THRUST. Nor 
did | take much solace from the bet-hedging 
final part of Darrell's remarks, for | had no 
confidence, from story to story, that I'd ever 
finish, much less sell, another piece of fiction 
again. 

Anyway, possibly out of pity, Doug also 
sent me copies of the next two issues, and 
the liveliness of THRUST—with regular 
appearances by Ted White, Charles Shef- 
field, Dave Bischoff, Lou Stathis, Steve 
Brown, Jessica Amanda Salmonson, Darrell, 
Doug, and a precyberpunk John Shirley— 
made me think that, hey, this might be a 
good place to spout off occasionally. In any 
event, in his Alienated Critic editorial in the 
Fall 1979 issue, Doug wrote, "I'm very happy 
to announce this issue the addition of 
Michael Bishop as THRUST's newest regular 
columnist. Michael will continue the satirical 
bent he began last issue (his ‘review’ of 
Gnomes) and will be writing with his tongue 
lodged firmly in one cheek. | just hope that 
noted SF critics Joanna Russ, Algis Budrys 
and Spider Robinson appreciate the extra 
publicity they are getting this issue. .. ." 

Well, they didn't. My first "Pitching 
Pennies" column was titled "Critics’ Night at 
the [Brown Barn] Sci-Fi Bistro," and it 
lampooned Russ, Budrys, and Robinson 
under the catchy noms de burlesque of 
Joanissa Fussy, Algernon Budinot, and 
Caruso Bugg. | had a great time writing it, 
guffawing as | typed, but my “satire‘—the 
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sort of thing that bright, self-important, and 
often nerdy high-school types do for one 
another's amusement— established a mis- 
trust of my judgment, and of my motives, 
that may persist to this day in a couple of my 
victims. 

| doubt, however, that anyone who 
came to our field after 1980, as either fan or 
pro, would now be able to make head or tail 
of that column's gibes. It has dated badly. 
Indeed, | miss the stories and criticism of 
Joanna Russ; Galaxy, one of the magazines 
for which Spider Robinson reviewed, no 
longer exists; and Algis Budrys, a writer of 
consummate if sometimes tangled skill, 
hasn't done a column for Locus (parodied in 
my piece as Locos) for some time. 

In the letter column in THRUST’s very 
next issue, Spider Robinson mounted an 
astute rebuttal of that part of my parody 
aimed at him. In a brief reply, Doug coun- 
tered, "I think you took Michael Bishop's 
satire a little too seriously. It was clearly 
conceived in fun, not anger." Thanks, Doug, 
but some of it | did conceive in anger, and 
some to salve my own wounded pride; and 
for the pettiness that inspired those sections, 
| rather belatedly apologize both to its object 
and to THRUST’s readers. | remain unre- 
pentant on at least two points, though: a lot 
of that specific parody was damned funny, 
and Caruso Bugg is a subtler, wittier take on 
his name than Spider Robinson could bring 
himself to allow. (Some of my best pals 
hereabouts are Buggs. Sort of.) 

That same issue (Winter 1980) also held 
my second “Pitching Pennies" column, “Oh, 
To be a Blurber!"—which, for reasons we 
don't need to catalog here, appeared 
somewhat typographically jumbled, in three 
different parts of the magazine. This piece, 
on the joys of writing unpaid publicity quotes 
for publishers, still has classic status with 
me. “Finally, you see," | intone at one point, 
“a blurb demands the precision of a haiku, 
the conviction of a vow, the eloquence and 
maybe even the enigmatic resonance of a 
koan, and the pizzazz of a cola spot." 

Michael Swanwick liked this prescrip- 


tive definition so much (or else was so bereft 
of usable material on the subject) that he 
quoted it a couple of years ago in an issue of 
The New York Review of Science Fiction. 
And Doug, bless his heart, was conscien- 
tious enough to reprint that column's jum- 
bled sections, scrupulously corrected, in the 
Summer 1980 issue. (Check out page 24 if 
you don't believe me.) 

My "Pitching Pennies" contribution in 
issue 15 was called "A Speculation of SF 
Writers"; it consisted of four essays commis- 
sioned by Dr. Curtis C. Smith for a reference 
book titled Twentieth-Century Science Fic- 
tion Writers. The writers whose careers | 
tried to limn included Gardner Dozois, now 
the editor of Asimov's; Suzette Haden Elgin, 
before she had written either Native Tongue 
or Judas Rose; Steven Utley, a short story 
writer still too little appreciated; and lan 
Watson, before the two of us had published 
our lone collaborative novel, Under Heav- 
en’s Bridge. Twentieth-Century Science 
Fiction Writers has since had two new edi- 
tions, with essays in the most recent one on 
all my choices, except Steven, by other 
biobibliographers. At the time, it annoyed 
me that Macmillan did not intend to give its 
contributors complimentary copies of the 
finished volume. At least, here, | could count 
on Doug to provide me with a freebie or two 
of THRUST. 

In my Fall 1980 column, | quoted Wil- 
liam H. Gass from Fiction and the Figures of 
Life: “The aim of the artist ought to be to 
bring into the world objects which do not 
already exist, and objects which are espe- 
cially worthy of love." And: “Works of art are 
meant to be lived with and loved, and if we 
try to understand them, we should try to 
understand them as we try to understand 
anyone—in order to know them better, not in 
order to know something else.” In my 
column, | had specific reference to the first 
volume of Gene Wolfe's The Book of the 
New Sun, i. e., The Shadow of the Torturer, 
and my argument in "Gene Wolfe as Hero" 
was that Wolfe had brought just such a 
lovable object into being. | also included an 
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epistolary interview in which my subject 
showed himself as elusive, and allusive, as 
ever. In any case, | felt then—and feel now— 
that we had witnessed the birth of a sui 
generis masterpiece. Today, I'm too old to 
hero-worship, but | still think Gene Wolfe’s 
talent formidable and his vision of SF's 
possibilities monumentally liberating. 

Issue 17 (Summer 1981) showed me 
harking back to an even earlier hero ina 
"Pitching Pennies" effort called "A Reverie for 
Mister Ray," Mister Ray, of course, being Ray 
Bradbury. My column celebrated his best 
lyrical work and candidly admitted his influ- 
ence on my own; it did not deify Mister Ray, 
however, and part of it dismantled a story 
from the May, 1981, issue of Omni, "Colonel 
Stonesteel's Genuine Home-made Truly 
Egyptian Mummy" as a disappointing rehash 
of crucial themes and episodes better laid 
out and developed in Dandelion Wine. 

Well, in November, 1991, Roc released 
a hardcover tribute, The Bradbury Chroni- 
cles: Stories in Honor of Ray Bradbury, 
edited by William F. Nolan and Martin H. 
Greenberg, featuring original work by 
Gregory Benford, Charles L. Grant, Chelsea 
Quinn Yarbro, F. Paul Wilson, and Orson 
Scott Card (all near contemporaries of mine), 
among others; and | couldn't help wonder- 
ing—paranoically—if my slam on “Colonel 
Stonesteel" in THRUST had queered my 
invitation to contribute. (Another demoraliz- 
ing possibility, of course, is that it never 
occurred to Nolan or Greenberg to ask me.) 
In any case, | regret not having had the 
chance to pay unalloyed homage to Mister 
Ray in The Bradbury Chronicles, whatever 
the talented Thomas Disch's opinion of such 
a festschrift. 

(| mention Disch here because I've long 
admired his skills as stylist, storyteller, and 
thinker; and in an interview with Darrell 
Schweitzer two issues later—the Winter/ 
Spring 1983 tenth anniversary number— 
Disch demolished Ray Bradbury as the 
putative exemplar of modern science fiction, 
for reasons | view as cogently, if viperishly, 
argued, and difficult to refute. Later, else- 
where, | noted that reading Disch’s killer 
review of The Stories of Ray Bradbury was 
like watching your best friend run over the 
family dog in a sleek and powerful Porsche. 
Little wonder that Disch's invitation to con- 
tribute to The Bradbury Chronicles also 
went astray.) 

After more or less publicly revering 
Mister Ray, | skipped two numbers of 
THRUST; in fact, | returned in issue 20 
(Spring/ Summer 1984) not with a “Pitching 
Pennies" column but as the subject of a 
David Pettus interview and of a ‘self-inter- 
view update." The structuring gist of the 
latter, incidentally, was that different criteria 
determined the winners of the annual Hugo 
and Nebula awards for “best" novel. | 
seemed to be peeved that, despite winning a 
Nebula, No Enemy But Time had not even 
garnered sufficient fan support to crop up 
among the finalists on the Hugo ballot. 
Today, it embarrasses me to encounter the 
single-minded earnestness with which | 
pursued this topic, but | recall the conditions 
provoking it: | feared that even my best 
efforts would fail to earn us enough money 
to raise a family on, and | foolishly believed 
that a Hugo, in addition to stroking my ego, 
would miraculously deliver us from poverty. 
| still don't have a Hugo, and today (although 


this will surely strike some as an example of 
overprotestation), | care too much about 
other things to care much. Honest. 

Honest! 

My first new “Pitching Pennies" in five 
issues appeared in no. 22 (Summer 1985), 
an overview of the speculative fiction of 
William Golding, who, in something of a 
minor literary upset, had won the 1983 Nobel 
Prize for Literature. The version of my essay 
appearing in THRUST was the full-length 
third revision of a Golding appreciation that 
had appeared, after many delays, in the 
September, 1984, Omni, imperiously rewrit- 
ten and steeply abridged. A quotation from 
Golding’s essay "On the Crest of the Wave" 
cited in that column seems to me—in light of 
the civil wars in both Somalia and the former 
Yugoslavia—relevant to the beginning of the 
Clinton presidency: 

“Our humanity, our capacity for living 
together in a full and fruitful life, does not 
reside in knowing things for the sake of 
knowing them or even in the power to exploit 
our surroundings.... [It] resides in the 
capacity to make wise judgments, unscientif- 
ic assessments, the power to decide that this 
is right, that wrong, this ugly, that beautiful, 
this just, that unjust. Yet these are precisely 
the questions that ‘Science’ is not qualified 
to answer." 

| dubbed my next "Pitching Pennies" 
appearance—from issue 23 (Fall/Winter 
1985)—"Potpourri," because it was a "medley 
of pieces on three different and widely dispa- 
rate topics," namely, two of the ‘realist" 
novels of Philip K. Dick (In Milton Lumky 
Territory and The Man Whose Teeth Were All 
Exactly Alike); the unorthodox prospectus | 
had used to pitch No Enemy But Time to 
David Hartwell at Simon & Schuster; and the 
first untethered spacewalk during an Ameri- 
can space-shuttle mission. 

At the end of this last piece, | wrote, "If 
we can fly untethered in Earth’s orbit, maybe 
we can also contrive a way to live intercon- 
nected on the planet itself. There is no way, 
down here, to ignore the tether." A sentiment 
that may owe something—although | hardly 
realized it at the time—to the very attitude 
informing not only Golding’s "On the Crest of 
the Wave," but also such fine, quasi-specula- 
tive novels as The Lord of the Flies, The 
Inheritors, and The Spire. 

My next two columns waxed wroth 
and/or pontifical about the Nebula Awards. 
In issue 25 (Fall/Winter 1986), | chastised the 
members of SFWA for their provincialism, 
primarily for ignoring good new books by 
writers who were no longer, or who had 
never really been, occupants of our tony 
treehouse. The books were Death Is a 
Lonely Business by Ray Bradbury, Galapa- 
gos by Kurt Vonnegut, and Contact by Carl 
Sagan. At a distance of seven or eight 
years, none of these novels—except maybe 
the Vonnegut, whose mordant work has 
nearly always tickled me—registers as partic- 
ularly praiseworthy anymore, and | wonder 
just what must have boosted me aboard my 
high horse. The us/them mind-set of too 
many SF folks, | suppose, which obviously 
existed then and which unfortunately still 
exists today. 

My evident obsession with awards 
came into play again in "Nebula Wars," from 
issue 27 (Spring 1987), the longest single 
article | ever wrote for Doug Fratz’s maga- 
zines. It attempted to mediate a dispute 
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between John Shirley and Orson Scott Card 
over alleged “campaigning’—"unconscious" 
or otherwise—for the Nebula Awards. In 
doing so, it reviewed Card’s Speaker for the 
Dead and Shirley's Eclipse, commented on 
several other rivals for the 1986 Nebula, and 
did some earnest fumfutzing about not only 
that controversy but also the legitimacy of 
the Nebulas themselves. | concluded, "Each 
member [of SFWA] .. . has an obligation 
either to champion their abolition or to work 
for the unlikely, demonstrably hopeless, goal 
of their perfection, regarding ourselves as 
fools but our cause as a grail evermore 
worthy of pursuit." 

Today, that line makes me gag. | hope 
I've redirected my idealism away from the 
nincompoopish activity of perfecting an 
awards process and back toward the greatly 
more sensible one of perfecting the work 
itself. Awards are a young or an immature 
writer's game, and | was young and imma- 
ture past any reasonable deadline. Indeed, 
before shoving my corpse into the cremato- 
ry, somebody may have to dry the wetness 
behind my ears. 

Anyway, writing my 11,000-word piece 
on the Nebula hassle— it hogged six dense, 
three-column pages of text—must have worn 
me out. | didn't appear in THRUST again for 
three full issues, resurfacing only in no. 31 
(Fall 1988) with a tepid review of Bradbury's 
The Toynbee Convector and a new "Pitching 
Pennies" coiumn that later served as the 
introduction to the Kerosina hardcover of my 
1980 revision of my 1975 Ballantine paper- 
back, A Funeral for the Eyes of Fire. (The 
Kerosina hardcover came out in 1989. 
Confused?) In any case, this column 
marked the first time | used my own writing 
career as the sole topic of a "Pitching Pen- 
nies" article—a clear sign that, without wholly 
noticing it, I'd moved from the status of 
Promising Young Turk to that of Boring Old 
Fart. Out of respect to Dylan Thomas, 
though, | intend to rage, rage against my 
enveloping BOFdom. 

Or, at the very least, to rant, rant. 

My rant in issue 32 of THRUST (a 
review, not a column) focused entirely on J. 
G. Ballard’s novel, The Day of Creation, 
which | liked a good deal. Its plot has to do 
with the birth of a new river in a formerly 
drought-stricken region of Africa and the 
attempts of an engineer named Mallory first 
to destroy his namesake and then to discov- 
er its source. "Meanwhile," | summarized, 
“the River Mallory functions convincingly 
both as a metaphor for the writer's entire 
body of work and as a trope for those 
unpredictable blockages and outpourings 
that typify almost any artist's efforts to do the 
work and to do it well." At which point, it 
seemed, my own efforts to do the work for 
THRUST dried up—with the exception of a 
review of a nonfiction book, Dale Peterson's 
The Deluge and the Ark, in issue 35—for 
the rest of the magazine's run under its 
original title. 

(Way back in issue 10, by the way, in a 
letter published in Counter-Thrusts, Jessica 
Amanda Salmonson had drolly groused, 
"THRUST. Perfect name for an all-boy fan- 
zine. Sheer genius, that title. Maybe if you 
stick to it, you'll win a Hugo and have some- 
thing neat to bugger each other with next 
time." Doug did stick with it for twelve more 
years, but in his editorial in number 35 wrote, 
-—--------------------------------continued on page 66 
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|. The Genesis: 1972 


The idea to create a magazine named 
THRUST had its genesis in the Fall of 1972 at 
a meeting of the University of Maryland 
Science Fiction Society. The place was the 
Student Union building on the College Park 
campus, located just a few miles outside of 
Washington, D.C., where | was beginning my 
third year, seeking a B.S. degree in chemis- 
try. | had no premonition at that meeting that 
it would represent a seminal point, creating a 
primary focus in my life for the next 20 years. 

There are no existing records of that 
fateful meeting where THRUST was born. It 
was one of the first few meetings of the 
UMSFS, formed that September when about 
ten of us got together to discuss SF in 
response to a notice in the campus news- 
paper. | had met none of the others prior to 
the first meeting. Maryland’s College Park 
campus was huge, with 20,000 students 
living (as | did) on campus, and another 
20,000 students commuting. Attendees at 
the meeting where THRUST was conceived, 
in addition to me, probably included Steve 
Goldstein (who may be the person who 
scheduled the first meeting), Natalie Paymer, 
and Karen Fisher, who formed the nucleus of 
my editorial staff for the first issue. Attend- 
ees may also have included Chris Lampton, 
Dave Bischoff, Felipe Alfonzo, William E. 
Fink, Don Smith, Mike Bartholomew, and a 
number of others who were also soon to be 
involved in the magazine. 

| suggested the idea of a magazine 
because | wanted to give us a cohesive 
purpose, beyond just talking. My years in 
comics and SF fandom had introduced me 
to fanzine publishing and editing, and | was 
convinced that | could lead an effort to create 
a respectable campus SF literary magazine, 
despite the fact that the UMSFS had no 
funding, and no one else in the club had 
ever worked on a publication before. Few if 
any had ever even seen a fanzine. , 

| don't remember who suggested 


THRUST as the title—I do know it wasn't 
me—but the double entendre presented (the 
thrust of a rocket and the thrust of an argu- 
ment) was agreed by all to be a suitably 
clever title. (The triple entendre inherent in 
the sexual connotation of thrust was not 
recognized at that time, at least by me.) 

| worked hard on that first issue, finish- 
ing much of it over the Christmas break, sold 
advertising to local merchants, and in early 
1973, it was ready to go to press. | invested 
about $60 to have it printed, and distributed 
it to campus and local bookstores. 

THRUST 1 met with immediate success. 
All 400 copies sold out within two months. 
The profits went to the UMSFS and became 
its sole source of revenue. 

That first issue was a humble start, but | 
was extremely proud of it. But understand- 
ing why | was able to create a magazine so 
easily, and the importance of that accom- 
plishment to me, requires a look back to the 
first 20 years of my life, and how | came to 
discover the worlds of science, business, 
literature, science fiction, and fandom. 


Il. The Past is Prologue: 1952-1964 


| was born in 1952 in a small town in the 
far western corner of Maryland amid the 
mountainous beauty and rural poverty of 
Appalachia. My family was relatively affluent 
by local standards, since my father owned 
and operated a business begun by his father 
in the 1930s, a farm supply store that grew 
during my childhood into a backwoods 
version of a major department store. 

My childhood in the ‘50s was totally 
innocent of the outside world. | was the 
oldest of what would be 7 children, but no 
one my age lived within 5 miles. We had no 
television, and no one | knew read books. 
Until | entered grade school at age 5, it had 
really never occurred to me that | should 
learn to read, or do arithmetic. | had only a 
few toys and other possessions, but until my 


younger bothers and sisters grew old 
enough to start breaking them, | maintained 
in perfect condition everything | had ever 
owned; | was a natural collector. 

One of my first memories was discover- 
ing a children's book—an ABC picture 
book—in the storage area of my father’s 
store. | appropriated it for my own immedi- 
ately, and paged through it every day for 
many weeks. It was my first humble taste of 
the excitement of literature. A few months 
later, when | entered first grade, | at least had 
some idea of what | was there for. 

My next oldest memory is going to my 
first day of school with tears running down 
my face—|I had never been away from my 
family for an entire day—and returning home 
smiling, wanting to go back. Although | was 
intensely shy, just being with so many other 
children was an exciting experience to me. 

The school work, however, seemed 
inordinately hard. My first few years seemed 
filled with continuous memorization of 
random data of indeterminate significance. | 
did not consider myself among the smarter 
students, and certainly not among the more 
popular children, My closest friend lived 10 
miles away, and we did not see each other 
often outside of school. | almost never read 
anything for pleasure. | remember my in- 
tense frustration while trying to memorize the 
multiplication tables. Did 5 times 9 equal 45, 
or was it 54? If! didn't think about it for a few 
hours, it was difficult to remember for sure. 
How could one possibly remember such 
things for a lifetime? 

A major turning point occurred some- 
time during the fourth grade. My mother 
mentioned to me that my teacher had told 
her that | had scored highest in the class on 
my recent IQ test. This news caused a major 
paradigm shift in my self-image. | began 
applying myself with new confidence and 
enthusiasm to my studies. | started getting 
books from the school library and reading 
them at home. | began to figure out how 
arithmetic actually applied to the real world, 
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and that there were rules of logic in it that 
had never been made explicit to me. 

By the end of the fourth grade, | had 
finally figured out that multiplication was just 
sequential addition, and division the oppo- 
site, and that | could derive any number on 
the multiplication table from just a second or 
two of adding numbers in my head. All of 
those hours of torture, it seemed to me, had 
been wasted because my teachers had 
never bothered to explain that the multiplica- 
tion table was not simply a senseless matrix 
of random digits. This was one of the events 
that subsequently reinforced my growing 
iconoclastic belief that adults were could not 
be trusted, and should be constantly ques- 
tioned. | was on my way to becoming the 
proverbial angry young man. 

In summer between 4th and 5th grade, 
at age 10, | began working in my father’s 
store. | started as a grocery stock clerk for 
25¢ an hour, 13 hours per day, 6 days per 
week. | made less than $20 a week for 
working nearly 80 hours, but | was so 
immeasurably proud to be working for my 
father that | did not resent the low wages, or 
being at the bottom of the pecking order 
among the many other (all adult) employees. 
By the end of that summer | had become 
inured to a work schedule that | would con- 
tinue for virtually all of the 30 years since. 

Once | had money of my own, | began 
to develop hobbies. Stamp collecting was 
the first, after | discovered that my father had 
a worldwide collection from his youth. 
Through mail-order dealers, | began to 
amass my own collection over the next three 
years. | found that | had no trouble learning 
the name of every country in the world that 
had ever issued stamps (along with the 
location, population, largest exports, and all 
of the other data listed in my album). | rapid- 
ly was changing from frustrated student into 
a voracious information junkie. | wanted to 
know things because / wanted to, not 
because | was told to, and that made the 
difference. | also put my new hobby togeth- 
er with my work experience; at school, | sold 
my extra stamps to other students, most of 
whom | had convinced to start collecting in 
the first place. 

By the Sth grade, | was totally changed. 
| not only was learning easily, but creatively; 
| discovered a system for handling the addi- 
tion of fractions that the teacher had never 
seen before. | read books from the library 
constantly, although the only one | still 
remember was from a translated French 
comic book series. (I did not discover comic 
books for another two years, because the 
nearest newsstand was in a drugstore 20 
miles away.) 

By the time | entered the 6th grade, | 
knew | wanted to become a scientist. | had 
never met a scientist, or even seen a real 
scientist on TV. | didn’t really know what a 
scientist did. In fact, my earliest idea of what 
a scientist did came from watching the TV 
show Jonny Quest. | was fascinated by the 
adventures of Jonny, his Indian buddy Hadji, 
his dog Bandit, and especially his father, Dr. 
Quest, and his assistant Race Bannon. Dr. 
Quest (a generic scientist, as knowledgeable 
in archeology or anthropology as in physics 
or chemistry) traveled around the world to 
investigate and solve mysteries. Jonny 
Quest formed my early vision of what it 
would be like to be a scientist. 

My 6th grade class had a whole shelf of 


science books, and within a month | had 
read them all, and knew that although all of 
the sciences were interesting, | most wanted 
to be a chemist. My Christmas present that 
year was a chemistry set. Those were the 
days before excessive product liability and 
over-zealous safety laws, and | got a good 
little laboratory, along with a catalog with lots 
more to buy. Over the next few years, | 
bought every book on chemical experiments, 
every piece of laboratory equipment, and 
every chemical that | could afford, and built 
up an impressive laboratory and an even 
more impressive knowledge of chemistry. In 
addition to my laboratory in the attic of the 
house, | also had a miniature portable labo- 
ratory with dozens of tiny vials of chemicals 
and small test tubes, alcohol lamp, and other 
such equipment, all in a handled case the 
size of a small tackle box. 

It really was amazing what | could buy 
with orders in kid’s handwriting. Once my 
mother got a notice that | had to pick up a 
package at the train station. It was a wood- 
crated one-gallon glass bottle of concentrat- 
ed sulfuric acid, which was too dangerous to 
be shipped by truck. (One of my favorite 
things was to pour a sulfuric and nitric acid 
mixture over sugar in a beaker, which heated 
up and broke the sugar down into carbon 
and water (steam). The result was a puffy, 
steaming black snake that grew menacingly 
out of the beaker. | did this to impress my 
younger brothers and sisters with my ability 
to create "life" from chemicals. | was a mad 
scientist in training.) 

| also remember running in my attic 
laboratory almost around the clock a elec- 
trolysis set-up which used electricity to break 
water into hydrogen and oxygen, collecting 
the gasses by displacing the water in invert- 
ed bottles. There are lots of things one can 
do with those two gases. | remember once 
in 8th grade | was called out of class to the 
phone because my baby brother had gotten 
into my electrolysis apparatus and drunk 
some of the solution, which | was able to 
reassure my mother was only a harmless 
dilute solution of water and sodium carbon- 
ate. Despite my personal comfort with rather 
dangerous chemicals, | never left them 
around where my siblings could get to them; 
my grandfather had helped me build cabi- 
nets that allowed me to keep my entire lab 
under lock and key when not in use. 

Later, my favorite chemistry projects 
were fireworks. | could work in significant 
volume because the key ingredients of gun 
powder—saltpeter (potassium nitrate), sulfur, 
and charcoal—were sold at my father’s 
grocery store. My specialties were fountains 
and Roman candles. Another hobby more 
closely related to SF was model rocketry. | 
bought every technical bulletin | could, 
learned all of the mathematical analyses 
needed to design and build my own model 
rockets made from balsa wood, paperboard 
and plastic, launching them with small solid- 
fuel engines. My specialty was complex two- 
stage rockets with clear nose-cone com- 
partments that allowed me to send up in- 
sects or small animals, bringing them down 
by parachute. | once put up a small green 
salamander to 1500 feet (I always triangulat- 
ed the flight to calculate the height) and 
brought it down unharmed (if quite scared) 
after a takeoff that put him through at least 
10 G's. My only fatality was a fly | put up in a 
small rocket to just over 1000 feet whose 
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parachute failed to open. The rocket came 
straight back down and buried itself six 
inches into the dirt. The fly Jooked fine, but 
was quite dead. 

One of my proudest moments as a 
young scientist came in the 8th grade when 
the 11th-grade chemistry teacher found out 
about my knowledge of chemistry, and invit- 
ed me to teach a class reviewing the funda- 
mentals of chemical nomenclature, bond- 
ing, structures and equations. I’m not sure if 
my lecture helped anyone understand the 
subject any better—it could be that the 
teacher just wanted to embarrass his class 
into working harder—but it was the not only 
first time | had ever spoken before a group, 
but the first time | had ever developed an 
organized, logical presentation of informa- 
tion, a talent that would serve me well in both 
my literary and scientific endeavors to come. 


Doug Fratz at comics convention, 1970, with Wrightson art. 


lll. A Fan is Born: 1965-1972 


Near the end of junior high school, at 
the age of 13, | discovered two things that 
would change my life completely: comic 
books and science fiction. | had actually 
read a few comics over the years, mostly 
Superman or Mad Magazine. \|n 1965, | 
discovered Marvel super-heroes, beginning 
with Spider-Man and The Fantastic Four, and 
moving on to The Avengers, Daredevil, X- 
Men, and books featuring The Hulk, Captain 
America, Dr. Strange, Sub-Mariner and 
Ironman. | had also begun to read the Tom 
Swift series of adolescent novels written by 
“Victor Appleton II" (who, | recently learned, 
was actually Edward Stratemeyer, a man 
who wrote over 1300 juvenile novels under 
various pen names, including the Bobbsey 
Twins, Nancy Drew and Hardy Boys series). 
Among my favorites were Tom Swift and 
His Flying Lab, Tom Swift and His Outpost 
in Space, and Tom Swift and the Electron- 
ic Hydrolung. (| tried to re-read these books 
in recent years; they were unreadable.) | 
was now ready to discover real SF, primarily 
the Heinlein juveniles, along with the scat- 
tered Asimov and Clarke novel, that were 
available in the high school library. 

By early 1966, | had a fair collection of 
comics, built somewhat surreptitiously. | was 
still working summers, nights and weekends 
at my father’s store (getting raises to 35¢ and 


then 50¢ per hour, and stepping up to run- 
ning the cash register at check-out), so 
money was no real problem, especially with 
comics costing 12¢. In one of the comics 
was an advertisement for something called 
The Rocket's Blast/Comicollector. | sent 
away for a copy, and hit paydirt. It was the 
principal "adzine" in comics fandom, and 
was filled with ads for old comics from the 
‘30s, to the '60s, as well as for other fanzines 
featuring amateur comics and commentary. 
Comics fandom was then really only a few 
years old, having started in the early ‘60s as 
an offshoot of the much older SF fandom. 

This was before comic collector's mania 
set into comics fandom, and back issues 
were mostly being sold by other collectors, 
and prices were low. | began buying the 
comics | had missed from earlier in the '60s, 
plus anything else that | could get cheap. 
My collection grew precipitously, with all 
comics carefully read (mostly late at night) 
and cataloged. 

Then, in early 1967, | began to order 
other fanzines. Some of these were incredi- 
bly sophisticated, by fans in their 20s or 30s. 
Others were incredibly sloppy, near-illiterate 
“crudzines" by teenagers like me. It was 
these latter fanzines that inspired me to join 
the field of writing and editing myseff. 

There was a particularly bad fanzine | 
received called Marvelmania. | wrote its 
editor and offered to help make the fanzine 
better. Within a month, | was assistant editor 
of the second issue, retitled Marvel and You, 
a poorly dittoed 13-page fanzine with a 100- 
copy circulation that featured two one-page 
articles by me, written on the little Smith- 
Corona portable typewriter that | had gotten 
for my 14th birthday. In May 1967, | became 
a published writer and editor. There would 
never be a third issue of Marvel and You. 

| spent much of my free time (very late 
at night and Sundays) that summer collect- 
ing and reading comics and fanzines, occa- 
sionally writing more articles. | discovered 
that | had a talent for creating crossword 
puzzles, and | began to turn out very com- 
plex puzzles, each based on specific super- 
heroes. It only took an hour or two for me to 
create a 15-by-15 matrix of thirty to forty 
words related to that comic, since | found it 
very easy to visualize such two-dimensional 
data arrays. Various of these were subse- 
quently published in fanzines over the next 
year, but all of the early ones | published 
myself in a carbon-copied fanzine called 
Marvel Crosswords, which qualifies, | 
suppose, as my debut as a publisher. It was 
most certainly a humble one: | made about 
15 copies (5 at a time) typing through carbon 
paper, and sold them for 15¢ each. 

| was invited as a sophomore to join the 
staff of the school paper, a position usually 
reserved for juniors. As | wrote more and 
more for school, | also was writing more and 
more articles for comics fanzines. By Janu- 
ary 1968, my articles were appearing ina 
wide range of comics fanzines, and | was 
writing from several hundred to a thousand 
words a day, much of it in letters to other 
comics fans. Strangely enough, some of my 
earliest work was featured in a fanzine 
named Quantum, including a regular column 
called "Comic Miss-Q’s" that pointed out 
stupid errors in various comics. 

Like virtually all comics fans at the time, 
| also tried my hand at being an artist. Much 
of my artwork was actually published in 


various fanzines. They were standard 
comics line-drawings, copied by eyeball 
from the comics. It took only about a year for 
me to assure myself that, unfortunately, | had 
no artistic talent. 

By early 1968, | was thinking about 
doing my own comics fanzine. My best 
friend was Rodney Glotfelty, and he had 
followed me into comics and SF reading, 
although he never became very active in 
fandom. (He lived 5 miles from me, had the 
exact same address—R.R.#1, Accident, 
Maryland—but was long-distance from me 
by telephone.) Rod and | decided to publish 
a comics fanzine, Comicology, using his 
mother’s mimeograph. In June we finally 
published Comicology #1, with me as editor 
and Rod as assistant editor. It featured 40 
pages in mimeo and ditto with an offset front 
cover, about half written by me. We printed 
150 copies, and sold virtually all of them at 
40¢ each with a couple of dollars worth of 
advertising in other fanzines. We were an 
instant financial success. 

| immediately began work on a bigger 
and better 2nd issue. The summer of 1968 
was filled with hard work and excitement. | 
got to visit in person with a comics fan that | 
had known only through the mail when my 
father took me on a business trip and we 
dropped by Springfield, Virginia to allow me 
to visit a few hours with Gary Groth. Vaughn 
Bode, who was just on the verge of becom- 
ing famous, wrote me after seeing an ad for 
Comicology where | called it "the thinking 
fan's comics fanzine," and sent me whole 
envelopes full of his rare early work; he 
became too famous in the coming year to 
want much of his work in a nonpaying 
market, but | did get to print some of his art 
and corresponded extensively with this 
comics genius who just a few years later 
would die at his artistic peak in a tragic 
accident. Through my correspondence with 
Bode, | discovered underground comics, 
which were just developing. Zap Comics 
and Robert Crumb were heady stuff for my 
15-year-old mind. 

Comicology #1, despite its serious 
shortcomings, had brought a lot of attention, 
and dozens of artists and writers were send- 
ing me material. In November, we published 
Comicology #2 with a cover featuring 18 
different artists, including Bode, Jack 
Gaughan, Dave Cockrum, Jim Shooter, Jim 
Shull and Al Hanley. This time we printed 
400 of the 46-page issue, and sold several 
hundred in the next few months. | made 
more than $50 on the issue—not bad for a 
15-year-old used to working for 50¢ an hour. 

| was also still writing for other comics 
fanzines. | wasn't good enough to write for 
the top-quality fanzines, but | did manage to 
prolifically publish in the fanzines on the next 
rung down. | remember being proudest of 
an article | had published in Critique #2 in 
September 1968, entitled "Philosophical 
Fiddlings." It was a 2500-word article on the 
philosophical underpinnings of fans of 
Marvel as opposed to fans of DC, and read- 
ing it now, | am still proud of this sincere 
intellectual effort by my younger self, even 
though | no longer find the subject matter at 
all interesting. 

In late 1968, | began to join the comics 
APAs (amateur press associations), where 30 
to 50 fans would do small fanzines distribut- 
ed only to each other through a central 
mailer. APAs had become elite in-groups in 
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comics fandom, as they had been for many 
years in SF fandom. | joined Myriad and 
Ajay 40 in 1968, and in 1969 joined Capa- 
Alpha (the oldest and most prestigious 
comics APA) and Galaxy. My APAzines had 
names like Poppycock, Horse Feathers, 
Crap, and Bull. 

By late 1968, | had also begun to buy 
and read many of the best science fiction 
fanzines, including Dick Geis’ Psychotic/The 
Alien Critic/SF Review, Frank Lunney’s 
BeABohema, Bill Bower's Double Bill, and 
Shangri L’Affairs. These fanzines seemed to 
represent an unachievable level of sophisti- 
cation. | read, | learned, but | did not yet 
have the nerve to participate in SF fandom. 
Only in comics fandom did | feel comfort- 
able, and among my peers. 

But | was determined to export what | 
was learning into comics fandom. | decided 
that not only did comics fandom need to 
upgrade its level of critical discourse, but 
also replace its growing commercialism with 
SF-style fannishness. | had a vision of a 
fannish publishing empire, based on three 
magazines: first, Comicology as a serious 
but somewhat fannish journal on the comics 
medium; second, CriFanAc, a monthly news- 
letter covering all the news in fandom, to 
separate serious comics fans from the 
burgeoning, money-driven, collector/dealer 
sector of fandom; and, my crowning glory, 
Potpourri, the ultimate "genzine" covering 
comics, SF, fantasy, horror, movies, even the 
real world of politics—anything in which fans 
like me (i.e., intelligent adolescents) might 
be interested. | was only 16 years old, but | 
had a dream, and a plan to actualize it. 

Unfortunately, | met up with insur- 
mountable physical limitations. The plans | 
had could not have been accomplished by 
someone working around the clock, and | 
was already working (between school and 
my father’s business) 60 to 80 hours a week. 
But | gave it a good shot. 

| continued writing at an amazing pace 
after publishing Comicology #2, for a wide 
variety of comics fanzines, and began corre- 
sponding at the rate of a letter a week with 4 
to 5 of my peers at atime. By June 1969, | 
had published many dozens of articles and 
letters in dozens of different fanzines. | was 
also continuing to work on the high school 
newspaper, and getting more published 
there, including some opinion pieces that 
went very much against the hawkish, con- 
servative grain of the area. (My other high 
school classes were not much of a drain; 
academic standards were not high, and after 
reading all of the texts within the first month 
or so, | was able to cruise the rest of each 
year without further efforts.) 

The two most important events of my 
summer of 1969 were both in June. First, | 
went with Rodney and another local comics 
fan and artist Richard Adams to Pghlange 1, 
an SF convention in Pittsburgh, 90 miles 
away. It was in a dinky motel near the air- 
port, but | met for the first time real SF fans 
(Linda Bushyager, Suzle Thompkins, Ginger 
Buchanan, and dozens more) and profes- 
sionals (Robert Silverberg, Lester del Rey, 
and Lin Carter). It was my first time away 
from home without adult supervision, and 
the first time | got really, really drunk. | 
remember arguing with Lester del Rey over 
the importance of Bode as an SF artist, and 
having what seemed at the time to be pro- 
found discussions with a Lin Carter, who was 
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dressed in fantasy garb. | felt like one of the 
chosen. 

The other experience that June was 
attending a high-school journalism workshop 
on the University of Ohio campus in Athens. 
| went with Rodney and another friend from 
our school newspaper staff, and we spent a 
week with many hundreds of other high 
school students learning how to write and 
publish a newspaper. By some miracle all 
three of us were chosen to be among the two 
dozen students who worked on the daily 
newspaper for the workshop. After spending 
over 16 years isolated in rural Appalachia 
with only my mail box to connect me to the 
outside world, | felt | was finally breaking 
free, and seeing, feeling, and tasting the 
world and my true peers for the first time. 

That same month, | finally published, 
with the assistance of Louis Morra, a fan 
from Massachusetts, the first issue of CriFan- 


Ac, which | published monthly throughout - 


that year. | also had begun work on Comi- 
cology #3, planning to publish it in June, 
but was delayed until October. | worked so 
hard on it and a hundred other projects that 
summer that | barely recall the Moon Land- 
ing that July, and paid little attention to 
Woodstock; history passed me by while | 
was concentrating on other things. 

Much of the delay in getting out Comi- 
cology #3 was that | had decided to go to 
wrap-around offset, which | figured | could 
afford if | reduced type small enough to get 
four pages into one. The issue was a critical 
(but not a financial) success. It had a cover 
by Vaughn Bode, an editorial that | wrote 
entirely in Dick-Geis-style dialog, an inter- 
view that | did by mail with the young DC 
Comics writer-artist Jim Shooter (who was 
destined to become one of the most power- 
ful men in comics as the head of Marvel 
Comics), my first in-depth reviews of other 
fanzines, a round-table discussion that 
included many of the biggest names in 
comics fandom, an article on British comics 
by a British fan, and much more. It was my 
attempt at the style and quality of fanzine | 
most admired from SF fandom. Unfortunate- 
ly, | only had 300 copies printed, and low- 
ered cover price to 25¢. It sold out within a 
couple of months, but for the first time | lost 
money on a publication. 

My senior year in high school was an 
exciting one. Rodney and | essentially ran 
the newspaper, and in our hands it became 
a forum for political and social commentary 
that created continual controversy. We came 
out strongly against the Vietnam war, against 
racism and sexism, pro-environment, and 
very much in support of the youth counter- 
culture of the '60s. My opinion column was 
entitled "Bull," and the masthead was the 
word painted like graffiti on a board fence. 
In the first issue of the newspaper that year, | 
wrote a hot-headed editorial espousing 
social nonconformity, a review of John 
Brunner's Hugo-winning Stand on Zanzibar, 
a series of “Fairy Tales for Modern Times" 
that were transparent anti-war allegories, and 
a feature with "student-on-the-street" inter- 
views on “the generation gap." There were 
only a handful of us in the entire school of 
600 students who believed this sort of mate- 
tial both appropriate and interesting—most 
students wanted the standard fare of stories 
on insipid student events—but we persisted, 
each issue pushing the limits of what we 
could get away with. By this time | was 


reading underground newspapers as well as 
the underground comics, and counter-cul- 
tural journalism was an exciting new field. 

| was fortunate enough to have a very 
liberal journalism teacher that year, and 
parents who did not get at all involved with 
my school life, and | took full advantage. | 
was constantly getting called into the princi- 
pal’s office to talk over "changes" he wanted 
in my articles before going to press. At one 
point when something I'd written was con- 
sidered especially worthy of censorship, | 
offered to withdraw my writing from the 
school-funded newspaper and start an 
underground school paper with my own 
funding, since maybe it wasn’t fair to expect 
the school to pay to publish my work. | 
expected him to concur. But instead he was 
horrified at the thought. | got to print that 
column on the promise that | would not start 
an underground paper. | learned that day 
the power of the free press in a free society. 

After my problems with Comicology #3, 
| decided to buy my own mimeo machine, so 
| was able to continue my monthly issues of 
CriFanAc on my own mimeo machine It cost 
nearly $100, but that first press made me 
and Hogwash Press Publications, buying 
mimeo paper in ten-ream cases, feel like a 
real publisher for the first time. | published 
nine issues of CriFanAc from June 1969 to 
March 1970 before agreeing to allow Jim 
Shull, well-known California fan and artist, to 
take it over. It had attained some success as 
the primary source of news and information 
for a small group in comics fandom (100-200 
fans), but | was overextended. Jim did 
publish three issues of the newsletter, then 
stopped without notice or explanation. | was 
disappointed, even sad, as if | had given my 
child away and it had died from my neglect. 

In the Fall of 1969, with Comicology #3 
getting widely acclaimed and CriFanAc in its 
heyday, | decided to try to pull off the ulti- 
mate hoax: a faked SF/comics convention. 
Over a two month period, | brought about 35 
comics and SF fans in on the hoax, which 
had both insider newsletters and outside 
publicity (but not too much). We announced 
it for February 1970 at the ski lodge near my 
house, and Oakcon 1 was pulled off without 
anyone not in on the hoax ever suspecting 
that it never really happened. | wrote a full 
(quite imaginative) report that would be 
published (with fake photos) in the next 
Comicology. 

By the start of 1970, it was clear to me 
that | would never find the time to do Pot- 
pourri the way | wanted, and that it might not 
be "commercially feasible" in any case, and 
the expensive offset printing would require 
several hundred dollars of investment. Sol 
simply published a single 12-page “all-art" 
issue of Potpourri in February 1970, and 
gave up on what was to have been my 
greatest publishing project. Looking back at 
the beautiful Vaughn Bode cover on that 
issue, | still feel sad. 

After "Oakcon" | became a regular at 
regional SF cons. In February, | went to my 
second SF convention, Balticon in Baltimore, 
with Rod and Rich, and met Roger Zelazny 
and George Alec Effinger, among many 
other authors. In March, | went to Boston to 
attend Boskone, meeting Asimov, Niven, 
Bova, Clement, and some comics fans, 
coming back through one of the year’s 
heaviest snowstorms to drop by Pittsburgh 
for a Led Zeppelin concert. In May, | went to 
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Lunacon in New York, and met Asimov 
again, and Harlan Ellison, Terry Carr and 
Ted White for the first time. In May, it was 
back to Pittsburgh for Pghlange 2, with 
Harlan as Guest of Honor giving his “fare- 
well-to-fandom" speech. (That was also the 
con where | first met a young comics fan and 
budding artist named Dan Steffan.) In 
August, | went to Alexandria, Virginia for a 
comics convention put on by Garth Groth. In 
hardly more than six months | had become, if 
not a man of the world, at least quite familiar 
with hanging out with strange people in 
large hotels in various northeastern cities. 

And, in March of 1970, | finally got out 
Comicology #4, a 54-page mimeo-with-off- 
set-covers issue that was sincerely aimed at 
being comics fandom's version of the quin- 
tessential SF fannish fanzine. | had creative 
layouts with Rotsler cartoons, a letter column 
that included comics professionals and 
Harry Warner, Jr., another round-table- 
discussion with Big Name Fans, a feature 
review by me of Fredric Wertham's new book 
of anti-violence propaganda, humorous satir- 
ical features on comics and fandom, and my 
"Oakcon* report. | at first printed only 250, 
but they sold out in a few months, and | 
printed 150 more. | also began another hoax 
in that issue: a letter of comment by "Hobert 
Axley", a fake-fan | created to allow myself to 
write comments to my own fanzines. (| used 
Hobert many times over the next few years, 
and no one ever, to my knowledge, figured it 
out that Hobert Axley was a hoax.) 

| planned to do Comicology #5 that 
summer, and then stop my publishing career 
to go to college. But that was not to be. 
Even without CriFanAc and Potpourri, my 
work load was staggering. In January, Rod 
and | had indulged our interest in rock music 
by joining a new rock-music APA named 
REAP. \n March, | made the incredible move 
of joining the APA of the Los Angeles 
Science Fiction Society, Apa L, which was 
distributed weekly, and spent the rest of the 
year getting to know (on paper) LA-area fans 
and professionals, including Larry Niven. In 
August, | published an entire one-shot 
magazine, The Wigtonian, a tongue-in-cheek 
tribute to a young fan from lowa named 
Craig Wigton who had written a series of 
super-hero, SF and mystery short stories that 
were so bad that they could be interpreted 
as hilarious satires of the comic-book and 
pulp adventure fiction genres; | wrote glow- 
ing introductions to each story, proclaiming 
them as masterpieces of parody. (Some of 
my favorite Wigton lines included, "No one 
knows what happens when you are killed; 
even you are a little bewildered because it 
happens so soon." Another: "Much later, the 
Wedge opens his ears, but not his eyes..." 
Surprisingly, Wigton actually appreciated the 
effort and attention | gave to him; several 
hundred comics fans were very confused by 
my hoax, though.) 

By August 1970, | had published 76 
"Hogwash Underground Press Publications" 
(most of them apazines) and had published 
many dozens of articles and letters in other 
fanzines. Fandom had become a very major 
part of my life. | had dozens of friends all 
over the country in both comics and SF 
fandom. One of those friends was Dwight 
Decker, a much more talented writer who 
was writing quite good “faanish fiction," 
stories about fans. Most were about imagi- 
nary fans, but some were about real fans, 


and | was featured in some of the stories. 

But | knew that life would have to be left 
behind now for me to begin my pursuit of a 
career as a scientist. In the Fall of 1969, | 
laid the groundwork. | knew nothing about 
how to choose a college, and my high 
school guidance counselor wasn’t much 
help. | went and took the SAT test without a 
thought of preparation; until | sat down in 
that strange high school’s gym, | had no idea 
what the test would be like. But my unortho- 
dox study habits—reading the texts to start 
each year— worked in my favor, since even 
though most of the test covered material 
never taught at my high school, | did well. In 
fact, | scored the highest in the mathematics 
section in the history of my high school. | 
applied to both the University of Maryland 
and Johns Hopkins, and was accepted at 
both. | applied for financial aid, and was 
awarded two separate scholarships totaling 
$1,100.per year for four years, and took out 
student loans for all | could get. When | 
compared the money | then had to tuition 
costs, it was obvious that Maryland was my 
only feasible choice. (It never occurred to 
me to ask my parents for money, since | had 
never done so since | was 12, and it wasn't 
until | was at school for some time that | 
realized that some kids actually had their 
parents pay for their college education.) 

So, in September 1970 | entered the 
University of Maryland as a freshman major- 
ing in chemistry. | moved into a high-rise 
college dormitory on a campus where more 
students lived than there were people in the 
entire 500-square-mile county where | grew 
up—and | only knew two of them, Rodney 
and another friend who had worked on the 
high school newspaper. | was free, among 
others of intellectual ambition, and on my 
own at last. 

For my first two years at Maryland, | was 
not a very good student, to put it mildly. My 
interest in chemistry and other areas of 
academic study took a back seat. It was the 
other students that caught my attention. | 
found that | knew far more science and math 
than | knew about other people, or about 
myself. Who were all of these people, how 
did they think, and why did they do what 
they did? Who was |? | found in myself an 
enigma nearly as impenetrable as the 
dozens of people around me. The emotional 
and intellectual complexities of people far 
outweighed the complexities of the physical 
universe, and | was determined to under- 
stand all of those complexities. 

It was clear to me that different modes 
of thought would be required. | had de- 
veloped a complex philosophy about how 
intelligent people should think and act—one 
probably best described as an uninhibited 
rational secular humanist kind of creed—and 
| expected that most other intelligent college 
students would be essentially carbon copies 
of myself. It soon became clear to me that 
this was not at all true. | developed a some- 
times loving, sometimes morbid fascination 
with learning how deeply different each other 
person around me was. 

I spent less and less time in class, and 
more and more time getting to know other 
people and myself. My adventures in self- 
discovery were often augmented by various 
psychotropic substances that were readily 
available. It was an intense but rewarding 
time. Slowly but surely, | learned to better 
understand other people, and expanded my 


ability to think in paradigms other than ra- 
tional realism, to see the world as others see 
it, and, occasionally, in ways that no others 
have ever seen it. 

| did carry on some comics and SF 
activities during those first two years of 
school, but not much. | published a couple 
of apazines a month and read a lot of comics 
and SF in my more lucid and rational 
moments. | joined the Washington Science 
Fiction Association, and attended a few 
WSFA meetings, meeting Joe and Gay 
Haldeman, and Alexis and Doll Gilliland, 
among others. While home on Christmas 
break in 1970, | finally published Comicology 
#5. It was only 28 pages, a mere shadow of 
its former self, and 80% letters of comment. 
The next Christmas vacation, 1971, | com- 
pleted Comicology #6, the Special Death 
Issue. It was a mere 22 pages, but notable 
for its art (Berni Wrightson, Jeff Jones, Mike 
Kaluta, and others) and for featuring fan 
fiction by Dwight Decker (the only Decker 
fiction | would ever publish) and my first and 
only SF short story (written while | was still in 
high school), "The Giant Slayers". It had 
been rejected by all the prozines (including, | 
remember, Andy Porter at F&SF), and was 
later to be printed again in an early THRUST. 

As a student, though, | found that my 
old study habits were not sufficient. | was no 
longer the smartest person in the class. To 
do well would have required some effort, but 
my focus was elsewhere. | took an ambi- 
tious course load, and placed in advanced 
chemistry and advanced calculus based on 
my high SAT scores. The chemistry was 
harder than | imagined, and | was the only 
person in the calculus class that had never 
had calculus in high school. (I had in fact 
never even heard of calculus.) | attended 
less and less classes until final exam week, 
when | studied for a solid week, and got 
nearly straight "A*’s on most of the finals, 
which gave me a "C* average, since | was 
failing almost every course at the time. | did 
the same thing my second semester, except 
that it was spring, and the Vietnam War was 
at its height, and | was protesting the war, 
and involved in the peace rallies and riots on 
campus that May. | did not do as well on 
finals week, and actually got a "D* in my 2nd 
semester of calculus. My grade-point-aver- 
age was barely high enough to keep me in 
school, scholarships intact. 

| sadly left campus after my Freshman 
year and headed back home for the summer 
to work at my father’s store. | was a different 
person now than when I'd left, both mentally 
and physically. (I'd grown a beard and long 
hair, which no one wore in rural Appalachia 
in 1971.) It was a joyless summer. | worked 
80 hours a week. | read comics and SF 
books. | played with my new baby brother 
(my mother had apparently decided that with 
me gone, the family needed a replacement). 
| waited for school to start again. 

The only highlight of that long dreary 
summer (other than my new brother) was 
buying my first car (a baby-blue, 1969 Opel 
Kadett), and driving to New York to attend 
the major annual comics convention. It was 
my first comics convention, and my first 
chance to meet some of my friends from 
comics fandom face-to-face. Some months 
later | was invited as a guest for the first time 
to a convention, a comics con in Detroit. | 
appeared on a couple of panels on topics 
that | no longer remember. 
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When | returned to Maryland as a 
sophomore, and | was once again in my 
element, and | promised myself that | would 
never again leave the "city"—and | never 
have. In my 2nd year of college, | did much 
of everything | did the first year, only better 
and harder. | attended classes as little as 
possible, except to take the tests. My desire 
to be a scientist was undiminished; | just 
wanted to learn a lot of other things as well. 
| continued my pattern of getting mediocre 
grades by studying only for my final exams, 
on which | got very high grades to counter 
my earlier (usually failing) grades. | figured 
this was a very efficient strategy, since it took 
a minimum amount of time away from my 
other activities, and | continually found that 
six months to a year after the class, | had 
retained 90% of what I'd learned, while the 
*A* students retained only 10%. (One semes- 
ter, after getting a "D" in an advanced calcu- 
lus course, | took it again the next semester 
with a female friend, so | could spend time 
helping her study. | attended only the tests, 
and got an easy "A".) And even though | 
knew many pre-med students who were 
trying to get straight "A's to get into medical 
school, it never occurred to me that the 
grades | made in college would ever affect 
my career; wouldn't it be obvious to another 
scientist that | knew my chemistry? 

The next summer, in 1972, | stayed in 
the College Park area to work. | spent weeks 
in the University job center, but by the time 
school was out | had found a job at a local 
hardware store chain. | was shuffled around 
to various stores, living in an apartment with 
two other friends. It was my first experience 
working for someone other than my father, 
and | really felt like | was finally out /iving in 
the adult world. Comics and SF were the 
farthest thing from my mind. 

| wanted to keep working during school 
that Fall, and one fateful day in August 1972, 
| found a notice in the campus Placement 
Center that a part-time job was open at the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda. It 
was a laboratory research assistant job in 
neurochemistry. | took the notice from the 
file to make sure no one else saw it, inter- 
viewed for the position, and got the job, 
despite my 2.2 grade point average. In 
September 1972, | became a real, profes- 
sional scientist. 


Doug Fratz doing neurological research at NIH, 1972. 


IV. Portrait of a Fan as a Young Man: 
1973-1976 


So by the time | proposed to start an SF 
magazine for the University of Maryland 
Science Fiction Society in the Fall of 1972, 
my background gave me every reason to 
expect to be successful. | knew both the 
business of publishing and the process of 
editing. My love of science had led me to 
SF. | desperately wanted to be able to move 
from the world of comics to the world of SF, 
if | could develop the confidence. A universi- 
ty SF club felt like a safe place to do it. 

To publish the first two issues of 
THRUST, | invested my own money, and lots 
of time. | used two paintings by Morris Scott 
Dollens that | had bought at conventions for 
covers. | wrote short but highly opinionated 
editorials. Most of the magazine was made 
up of amateur SF stories. | knew they were 
not of professional quality at the time, but 
thought they were interesting experiments. 
Reading over them for the first time in 20 
years, | find that | still agree, especially 
regarding two stories by a student named 
Don Smith. Smith did fiction of amazing 
originality; he was an R. A. Lafferty in the 
rough. (Il wonder what happened to him? 
Why did his talent never blossom?) For the 
second issue, | got editorial advice from 
Maryland graduate Tom Monteleone, who 
was just beginning his writing career. Dave 
Bischoff was in his final year at Maryland, 
but didn't get much involved with the maga- 
zine at that time. 

Both issues sold well on and around the 
campus, and were well received—except by 
the official University-funded publishing 
empire. The daily newspaper ignored us, as 
did most of the other publications. The offi- 
cial campus literary magazine (which was 
mostly filled with bad poetry and prose of 
indeterminate interest to anyone, but soaked 
up thousands of dollars of the University’s 
money) gave us a denigrating review, calling 
the magazine a "flaccid Thrust". | responded 
with righteous anger, of course, in my edito- 
rial in the next issue of THRUST, 

| was also beginning a fannish renais- 
sance in other areas in early 1973. | attend- 
ed Balticon, meeting Zelazny, Haldeman, 
Effinger and White again, and Poul Ander- 
son and Gardner Dozois for the first time. | 
got involved in the campus Comic Arts 
Society, and helped put on a comics confer- 
ence on campus, Minicon |, attended by Ted 
White. We held an SF art contest, with a 
campus showing judged by Ted, and 
brought in Zelazny from Baltimore to speak 
to the club. It was a busy year. 

In addition to all that, plus a full course 
load, | was working 16 hours a week at NIH, 
full-time during all school breaks, doing 
research on the biochemistry of degenera- 
tive brain disorders. My first day at work, my 
boss game me a neurochemistry text book. 
A week later | had read it, and had signed up 
for the first of two semesters of very difficult 
biochemistry courses. | was less than 20 
years old, working for Ph.D. scientists seek- 
ing to understand and cure terminal dis- 
eases in a world-class laboratory, with real 
patients and three Nobel-prize winners in the 
same building; even though | was working 
for near-minimum wage, | was sure that / had 
arrived. tt may not have been exactly like on 
Jonny Quest, but it seemed like it to me. 

When school ended in May, | rented a 


room in a local fraternity house and started 
working at NIH 40 hours a week. My 
summer was filled with intense, long hours of 
work at the lab and a riotously uninhibited 
social life. Once again, SF was squeezed 
out of my life completely. 

It occurred to me in early July 1973 that 
this would be my last summer of "freedom". 
When | returned to school that Fall, | would 
be committed to working every minute until | 
graduated, after which | would be tied to a 
job for the rest of my life. And here | was 
working 40 hours a week (plus quite often 
nights and weekends as needed; nature 
doesn't give up its secrets on an orderly 9-to- 
5 schedule), passing up my last chance to 
have a real vacation. So | decided to go to 
Europe. | applied for an expedited passport, 
went to a travel agent, and two weeks later | 
was on a British Air flight to London, the first 
commercial flight | had ever taken. | knew 
very little about Europe, except that Dave 
Bischoff was temporarily living in London 
(where he went after graduating a couple of 
months earlier), there was a comics conven- 
tion in London in a few days where | could 
probably meet Dave or British comics fans 
who would know me, my great grandfather 
had come to America from Germany in 1890, 
| had taken two years of German, required 
for chemistry majors, and The Netherlands 
was somewhere between England and 
Germany. | used this limited knowledge to 
devise a rough 3-week itinerary that included 
London, Amsterdam, Cologne and Munich. 

Another more difficult to explain reason 
for the trip had to do with my social life. The 
past four years of my late adolescence had 
featured a long series of female relation- 
ships, some as short as a few weeks, some 
lasting more than a year, that seemed to 
have one troubling thing in common: they 
always ended with me utterly devastated 
emotionally. | felt that | needed to somehow 
learn how to get out of emotional attach- 
ments as easily as | had learned to get into 
them, without feeling like a part of me had 
been taken out and stomped on. (This may 
sound now like rather insipid adolescent 
angst, but it was an issue of vital importance 
to my 20-year-old psyche.) What better 
milieu to try to learn to say goodbye than a 
wandering peregrination far from home 
where every day is a new day of potentially 
limitless adventure? 

So | packed a large orange backpack, 
got $600 in cash, went to Baltimore-Wash- 
ington International, got on British Air, and 
stepped out late at night at Heathrow. The 
only thing | knew about London was the 
name of the hotel where the comics con was 
to be held in two days. | took an immaculate 
old black cab to the hotel, which ended up 
looking much fancier than | did, with rooms 
that cost a significant fraction of my cash 
reserves (| as yet had no credit cards). But | 
was tired and had nowhere else to go. 

| watched British TV for many hours on 
my first night in London. The next two days | 
wandered around, taking in the sights, until 
the comics convention opened. There | met 
a number of British SF and comics fans 
whom | knew by name. And then, finally, 
Dave showed up. Dave helped me move out 
of the hotel to a place in London's suburbs 
where one could rent a cot in a barracks-like 
tent complex set up on a soccer field as a 
place for traveling students on a budget. 
The cost was less than one tenth what | had 
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paid for two nights at the hotel. | spent much 
of the next week with Dave, who had 
become quite the Anglophile, as he showed 
me the sights of London. Each day we took 
the subway downtown, and went to plays, 
rock concerts, rock clubs, and pubs of every 
type; we even went by train one day to see 
Stonehenge. Without Dave to show me the 
ropes, | don’t know what | would have done 
for that week in London. 

| then hopped a plane to Amsterdam 
and set about the main part of my trip. After 
a few days in Amsterdam (where the youth 
culture was still in full flower), | rented a 
small motorcycle (actually a mo-ped) and 
headed east, through the farmlands of The 
Netherlands, and into Germany, home of my 
ancestors. Over the next week or so | went 
down the Rhine and into Bavaria, ending in 
Munich, and then back a northern route back 
toward Holland, staying in youth hostels, 
gasthauses, and hotels, or just camping out. 
| discovered the freedom | craved, and that 
fully-alive feeling that each day is pregnant 
with potential. | also discovered that my 
German was not quite up to the task of 
conversing with locals, that there are Fratzes 
in virtually every town in Germany (but never 
more than a few), and that mo-peds are 
made only for cities, not for long distances. | 
peddled up hills in the Alps, spent a lot of 
time trying to repair my overtaxed engine, 
and finally threw the burned-out bike on a 
train for the final 200 miles. 

Back in Amsterdam, | spend another 
week hanging out with a long series of 
youthful itinerates, mostly Europeans but a 
few Americans and Canadians, who were 
passing through on their way to and from 
various places. Then | flew back home. | 
kept a very detailed daily diary during that 
trip—the only time in my life | have ever 
done that—but | kept my promise to myself, 
and (except for Dave, of course) | would 
never see again any of the many people | 
befriended on that trip. 

Back in the U.S.A., | was 20 pounds 
lighter (peddling the Alps on a few dollars a 
day often does that) and ready for my senior 
year. Some of the lessons learned during 
the summer stuck, some didn't. | resumed 
my work schedule at NIH, plus made much 
better grades—not by going to classes, or 
even studying that much more, but by taking 
one or two easy classes a semester (the way 
everyone else did) instead of the five most 
challenging classes | could find. (I even took 
sex education, the proverbial "easy-A"!) But | 
also spent the entire eight months in another 
romantic relationship | thought would last 
forever, and was devastated again when it 
didn't. Better to have loved and lost? It 
never felt that way to me. 

But most important to this story, that 
was the year that | brought THRUST to its full 
potential as a campus SF literary magazine. 
We applied for $275 funding from the Stu- 
dent Government Association, and got 
nothing for the magazine, although the 
UMSFS did get $150 for other projects. | 
wasn't going to let that stop me, though. | 
upgraded the format to wrap-around offset 
with saddle-stitch binding—much the same 
format I've retained to this day—and kept 
going. Most of the UMSFS group from the 
past year was back again, even Dave Bisch- 
off, who had returned from the U.K. to work 
in D.C., and now lived near the campus. 

Highlights of THRUST 3 included my 


article on the SF play | had gone to see in 
D.C., Warp (the best live-action comic-book- 
SF extravaganza ever produced), and 
another strange Don Smith story. THRUST 4 
featured the four best stories from our SF 
Writing Contest (prizes were $10-$20). 
Reading them over today, only one of them 
is really bad; the winning story by Joseph 
Lerner was almost up to professional stand- 
ards, as was "The Most Dangerous Man in 
the World" by Chris Lampton and David 
Bischoff, which was actually published 
professionally later in an Australian prozine. 

| attended Balticon in 1974 and got 
Fred Pohl’s guest-of-honor speech and Fred 
interviewing Zelazny for THRUST 5, which 
also featured another story by Lampton and 
Bischoff, "Trial by Storm" and my feature 
review of Dr. Fredric Wertham's book, The 
World of Fanzines, in which the infamous 
child psychologist wrote about adolescents 
publishing comics and SF fanzines in the 
late '60s—including me and most of my 
colleagues in comics and SF fandom. 

To explain the significance of this, I'll 
have to explain who Dr. Fredric Wertham 
was. By the early 1950s, horror comics were 
featuring graphic violence, some of it intelli- 
gently done, such as the EC Comics. 
Wertham wrote a book called Seduction of 
the Innocent which attributed juvenile 
delinquency and other unsavory trends to 
comics, and proceeded to foment a censor- 
ship movement that severely stunted the 
growth of comics in the U.S. as a medium for 
anything but the simplest of adolescent 
themes. Wertham was the closest thing to a 
real-life villain in the world of comics. 

Sometime around 1968, Wertham start- 
ed to subscribe to comics fanzines (and a 
few SF fanzines as well), including Comicol- 
ogy. Fandom was buzzing for a couple of 
years about what Wertham might be plan- 
ning. He occasionally would write letters of 
comment, and | ended up corresponding 
with him quite a bit. | remember writing long 
letters arguing that children were affected 
primarily by their real environment, not the 
fiction they read in comics, TV or elsewhere. 

So when The World of Fanzines came 
out, | expected it to be a condemnation of 
me and all of my delinquent friends. It actu- 
ally turned out to be a positive (if simplistic) 
assessment of fandom as a nice, conserva- 
tive-thinking place for young people to hang 
out, written in the style of the professional 
soft science journals. Wertham had been 
getting fanzines off and on for many years, 
and he was determined to make whatever 
data he amassed fit his thesis. He used me 
as an example of a fan who wrote in both 
fanzines and “high school magazines," 
publications he believed were fundamentally 
different. He quoted material from my fan- 
zines over a dozen times to make various 
points. It was the first time | ever saw my 
name in the index of a hardcover book. 

As strangely askew as most of Wer- 
tham’s assertions were, he was basically 
right about us. Fandom was pro-literacy, 
anti-violence, pro-human rights, anti-cen- 
sorship, pro-rationalism, and kept us all 
from hanging out on the streets. 

It was also some time in my senior year 
that the UMSFS arranged for Isaac Asimov to 
be paid by the University to talk on campus. 
He spoke to a full auditorium, and six or 
seven of us took Isaac out to dinner after- 
wards. Asimov was being his jovial sélf, and 


we were all having a good time. | hadn't 
fully realized what a celebrity Isaac had 
become until | noticed that several of the 
waitresses were whispering to one another in 
the corner, and finally one came up shyly 
and asked Isaac whether he was really Isaac 
Asimov. Learning he was, they were ex- 
tremely excited, asked for his autograph and 
got that along with the standard Asimov kiss. 
For the first time, | realized that | was having 
dinner with a true celebrity. 

In THRUST 5, my final issue at Mary- 
land, | wrote an angry editorial pointing out 
the petty power politics that resulted in tens 
of thousands of dollars being blown on 
various campus publications, while a popu- 
lar magazine like THRUST got nothing, and 
said an angry goodbye. | was turning over 
the magazine to others, and because of a 
new system that would allow the students to 
check-off what they wanted funded, | was 
confident the magazine would get money, 
the next year, even if | wouldn't be around. 

In May 1974, | received my B.S. in 
chemistry (with a paltry 2.5 grade point 
average), and was ready to begin my career 
as a scientist. The problem was that | still 
didn't have a job offer. So | moved into a 
local apartment with two friends, bringing 
from my parents’ home my comics and SF 
collection and other worldly possessions, 
and continued to work at NIH for near- 
minimum wage while looking for a job as a 
chemist. | was confident that | was destined 
to be a highly-paid scientist. When a truck 
ran my sports car off the road that summer, | 
bought a brand-new white MG Midget for 
$5,000. | then moved into my own apart- 
ment, living alone for the first time, at signifi- 
cant expense. | was quickly draining my 
cash reserves left over from my 80-hour-a- 
week work schedule at my father’s store. 

| did some good work that summer at 
NIH, at one point continuing the research 
unsupervised for two weeks during my 
boss's vacation, making all the decisions on 
how to proceed myself. My two years of 
work there led to two co-authored papers, 
one on the identification and characterization 
of a unique brain protein characteristic of a 
number of degenerative brain disorders, and 
one describing an assay for the enzyme 
peroxidase in human leucocytes (white 
blood cells). In the former project, | sent a 
lot of time mashing up the brains of de- 
ceased patients and extracting the proteins. 
In the latter, | actually used my own blood, 
and that of other co-workers. | literally put a 
lot of myself into that research. | learned to 
be a scientist in those two years, things they 
never teach in school (because undergradu- 
ate classes are generally not taught by 
people who actually do science), thanks to 
the kind mentorship of Dr. Dennis Cain at the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Strokes. (A few years later, when Dr. 
Cain told me that he had "moved up” into a 
grants-review position, | was severely disap- 
pointed that he would forsake science and 
become paper-pushing bureaucrat. | be- 
lieved then, and still believe, that research 
scientist is the highest calling any person 
can have. But | too would soon forsake that 
calling.) 

| was living on borrowed time. Not only 
was my NIH position paying me considera- 
bly less than what it cost me to live, but the 
position itself was to be terminated on 
September 1. If | couldn’t find a new posi- 
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tion by then, | was faced with the choice of 
seeking an alternative career in D.C. or 
going home to work in my father's business. 
| was leaning toward the former. Fortunately, 
in August, | was interviewed at the Food & 
Drug Administration for a job analyzing food, 
drug and cosmetics dyes. | got the job, and 
started in September, as a GS-5 Chemist. | 
was only going to make $7,800 per year, not 
enough for the life-style | had adopted, but | 
was a professional scientist, and | was ready 
to continue taking nature by the scruff of the 
neck and shaking it until some of its secrets 
dropped out, and | was ready to do it for the 
rest of my life. 

The weekend before | started at FDA 
just happened to be Discon 2, my first 
Worldcon. That was the worldcon where 
Harlan Ellison premiered his movie A Boy 
and His Dog, and Dave Bischoff (who had 
gotten to know Harlan due to a run-in in the 
pages of another fanzine) arranged for a 
number of us to meet Harlan in his hotel 
suite and interview him, after going out to 
dinner at one of D.C.’s best Chinese restau- 
rants. Harlan was absolutely himself that 
night, exuding charisma; | tried to feel 
comfortable, and worthy of the occasion. 

During my first few months at FDA, | 
spent it going around learning what all of the 
other chemists and technicians did, since 
one of my main jobs was going to be filling 
in for other people when they were off. | got 
to know more about the people than the 
science, but there were two very good 
aspects of that job: first, it was a few blocks 
from the Capitol, right in the heart of Wash- 
ington, and, second, my division received 
money from dye companies to certify that 
their batches of color meet Federal specifica- 
tions for food, drug and cosmetic uses, and 
unlike most non-military government labs we 
had almost limitless amounts of money to 
buy state-of-the-art scientific equipment. 

In November, Steve Goldstein, having 
obtained University funding, published 
THRUST 6, listing me as "Editor Emeritus". It 
was the Special Worldcon Issue, and was 
filled primarily with reports on Discon 2, led 
off by an overview by me, as well as Bisch- 
off's review of the con “from the inside" (he 
worked on the committee), and my report on 
the huckster room and art show. That issue 
also contained Dennis Bailey's first short 
story, book reviews (including one by me of 
Le Guin’s The Disposessed, and a cover 
featuring Mike and Carol Resnick in their 
award-winning costumes at Discon. | was 
quite happy to see the magazine going on 
by itself; | felt | had fathered an institution 
that would endure. THRUST 7, the Special 
Harlan Ellison Appreciation Issue, was due 
out soon after. 

The trouble was, there would not be 
another issue for a year and a half. | had 
actually left the magazine in the hands of 
Chris Lampton, but he moved away, and 
Steve Goldstein valiantly took over. But he 
didn't have time or interest to keep doing it, 
especially since the UMSFS had decided to 
go into the convention business. 

| was still attending UMSFS meetings 
regularly when in January 1975 it was decid- 
ed to hold an SF con on campus. | volun- 
teered to handle the program book, the 
huckster room, and getting Fred Pohl as 
Guest of Honor. In April, Unicon | was held 
with moderate success in Maryland's Adult 
Education Center, with a couple of hundred 
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mostly local fans attending. The UMSFS 
immediately decided to do Unicon II that 
same October, and to do it off-campus. 

But the club was evolving away from 
the group of us who began it, and plans for 
that first Unicon Il ended when the hotel 
canceled due to our inept liaison. | had 
agreed to do the same work | had done for 
Unicon |, and had already gotten Ted White 
as Guest of Honor. When Unicon II was final- 
ly held in July 1976, it was with L. Sprague 
and Catherine de Camp as Guests of Honor, 
and Ted demoted to Special Guest over my 
protests. It was a very successful conven- 
tion, with almost 400 attendees, 300 of whom 
attended my special "Ted White Roast" 
where |, Dan Steffan, Rich Brown, and other 
friends of Ted's did stand-up-comedian 
routines honoring Ted's contributions to SF. 
(At that time, Amazing and Fantastic were 
charging a 25¢ manuscript fee, and | 
remember that one section of my routine 
want something like this: "Ted White says to 
good new writers, ‘give me your best, and | 
will publish you.’ Ted White says to promis- 
ing new writers, ‘give me your best and | will 
teach you.’ Ted White says to struggling 
young writers, ‘give me a quarter and I'll 
read your story.) 

That was also the convention that 
caused my final split with the UMSFS. | left 
the club, bitter over the whole affair. The 
entire story was chronicled in depth in "The 
Thrust Story" in THRUST 8, which is still 
available, so | won't repeat it here. 

Most of my time in 1975 and 1976 was 
involved outside of SF. | was publishing 
scientific research papers on color additive 
analysis and giving talks at scientific confer- 
ences. | was also seeking to live the life- 
style of the swinging single. | had my own 
apartment and a new white sports car, and | 
attempted with some success to date two or 
three different women a week, virtually none 
of them involved in SF. This kind of life cost 
much more than | was making at FDA, so 
every time my car needed repair (which for 
an MG is about every other month), | would 
sell off some of my extensive comics collec- 
tion. (Over four years, | slowly liquidated my 
comics collection, containing over 5000 
comics and fanzines, for $5,000-$7,000—a 
fraction of what they were worth, but a lot of 
money to me in those days.) 

Music was also an important part of my 
life. | spent a lot of time getting together with 
friends and jamming, playing lead guitar, 
rhythm guitar or electric bass. Later | also 
had some success supplementing my 
income by giving electric guitar lessons, 
even though | had taught myself guitar only 
a few years earlier during my senior year of 
college. (Musical instruments came easily to 
me, even though | had no desire for musical 
training until high school, when | figured out 
that all of the smart students were in the 
band and not the choir. | had been taught 
the basics of reading music during 3 months 
of piano lessons at age 6. In high school, | 
was given a trombone, and it took a week to 
learn to get a sound out of it; two months 
later, | played second trombone in my first 
concert. Over the next six years, | also 
learned to play other instruments, including 
baritone, trumpet, flute and saxophone.) 

| went to the 1975 Worldcon in Kansas 
City, but otherwise was not active in the 
broader SF world until | get back together 
with THRUST. |n 1976, my social life began 


to merge with my SF life after | met Melanie 
Desmond at a local comics convention. 
Within a few months, we moved into a new, 
larger apartment together. It was my first 
long-term relationship with a fan. 

Despite my busy life, my muse was 
getting restless; publishing, editing and 
writing had gotten into my blood, and it was 
an addiction | couldn't shake. But instead of 
moving back immediately to SF, | temporari- 
ly got back into comics fandom. At the end 
of my former tenure in comics fandom, | had 
most enjoyed writing fanzine reviews, so in 
April 1976 (just before Unicon Il), | started a 
monthly offset newsletter composed almost 
solely of fanzine reviews, called Comicology 
Fan Reviews. By July, the fanzine had 200 
paid subscriptions, and was a financial 
success. | also had gotten involved in 
working with local artist Steve Hauk to put 
together for a local publisher/distributor 
named Schuster, a magazine for comics fans 
called The Wonderful World of Marvel. We 
were supposed to receive $500 for putting 
the first issue, but | was lucky to get 200 
copies of the magazine after it was pub- 
lished in June 1976. We got ripped off 
(verbal contracts aren't worth the paper 
they're written on), but | look fondly back on 
that one "Howard the Duck Issue", especially 
my interview with Howard, which is complete 
with photos of me and the Duck (the latter 
drawn in expertly by Hauk). | did end up all 
right on the deal, since Howard the Duck 
was quite popular at the time; a few months 
later, | dropped by a Dallas comics conven- 
tion for a couple of days coming back from a 
scientific conference in Houston, and sold all 
of the copies of The Wonderful World of 
Marvel, each of them personally auto- 
graphed, at the insistence of the dealers. 

| also published that June a retrospec- 
tive reprint volume, The Best of Comicology, 
in which | cleaned up and reprinted in nice 
wrap-around offset format some of the best 
work from the original six out-of-print issues. 

Gary Groth was coincidentally living 
near me in 1976 when he decided to acquire 
The Nostalgia Journal and turn it into a 
professional magazine about comics. In 
June, | had gone with Gary to Marvelcon in 
New York. After | published the 6th and final 
issue of Comicology Fan Review iri Septem- 
ber, | continued it as a column named 
“Fandom Review" in Gary's magazine. Gary 
would soon retitle his magazine The Comics 
Journal—under which title it continues to this 
day as the top critical journal in the comics 
field, and the centerpiece in a major publish- 
ing empire. In the September issue, | wrote 
a opinion piece on the history of comics 
fandom, and in October began my column. | 
continued writing regularly for The Comics 
Journal for over a year, going to the New 
York comics convention again the next 
summer, during which | impersonated Brian 
Wilson of The Beach Boys and signed 
autographs on the street near Madison 
Square Garden. (That was also the trip 
where for the first time | had the feeling in a 
major city, late at night, that | belonged 
there, that it was one of my natural habitats.) 
| wrote my final "Fandom Reviews" for Gary 
in December 1977, although | was listed on 
the masthead as "Contributor/Writer" for 
almost another year, by which time the 
magazine was a phenomenal success, sell- 
ing 9,000 copies an issue. 

| then dropped out of comics fandom, 
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never to return. By that time, | had retrieved 
THRUST from its morbid state, and had 
begun on my long and arduous journey to 
establish it as a major SF review magazine. 

My reunion with THRUST actually 
began in early 1976 when then-editor Dennis 
Bailey (who later co-authored with Dave 
Bischoff the novel, Tin Woodman) asked me 
to help him finally get out the year-late 
THRUST 7, the "Special Harlan Ellison Issue". 
Since that issue had our interview with Elli- 
son, which | remembered fondly, | agreed, 
and in May, prior to Unicon Il, | finished up 
the issue, got it printed with University funds, 
and gave it to the UMSFS to sell. After my 
break with the UMSFS at Unicon Il, | realized 
that there was no one in the club with suffi- 
cient time and talent to continue the maga- 
zine, and my work on THRUST 7 made me 
want to reenter the SF publishing scene 
once again. In September, | made an offer 
to edit THRUST for the UMSFS as a purely 
business relationship, in such a way that 
world have been an economic goldmine for 
the club. Fortunately for me, they weren't 
smart enough to accept my offer. When it 
was refused, | simply announced that | was 
resuming publication of THRUST totally 
independent of the University, and made a 
standing offer to buy any and all back issues 
of the magazine owned by the club. They 
eventually sold me hundreds of unsold 
copies of issues 6 and 7, plus a scattering of 
my earlier issues, which | was able to sell 
readily, and were key to financing my start- 
up as a semiprofessional magazine. 

| began work immediately on putting 
together THRUST 8. My goal was to com- 
pete with the other SF review magazines and 
fanzines of the time, which were led by Andy 
Porter's Algol, Dick Geis’ Science Fiction 
Review, Charlie Brown's Locus, and Delap’s 
F&SF Review, and also included fanzines like 
Empire, Scintillation, Knights, and Tangent. | 
planned to be the feisty, controversial, new- 
kid-on-the-block that would make all the 
older magazines look staid and boring. . 

My first break came immediately, when 
Andy Porter dumped Ted White and his 
long-running "My Column" from Algol, and 
Ted accepted my offer to move it to THRUST. 
| got old friends Dave Bischoff and Chris 
Lampton, to come on board as well, added 
old friend Dan Steffan as art director, and 
with the help of Melanie Desmond and 
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V. Lite Among the Semi-Pros: 1977-1980 


After many months of work, THRUST 8 
appeared in February 1977 as the "Special 


Ted White Issue". It featured my story of the 
history of the magazine to date, Ted’s "My 
Column" that Andy had refused to publish, 
and an interview with Ted by Dave, Dan and 
I that | think came out very well. Artie 
Romero handled getting it printed in Colora- 
do. (The only area of the country where it is 
absolutely impossible to get reasonably- 
priced printing done is right here, in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) it was a good start for THRUST 
as a semi-professional magazine. 

Those were the days long before 
computer technology, and | kept subscrip- 
tion records, addressed subscription en- 
velopes, and did book store invoices al/ by 
hand. | was almost thankful that the best 
publicity campaign that | could afford sold 
only 500 (combined subscriptions and store 
orders) of the 1200 copy press run, especial- 
ly since piece-rate postage costs ate up a 
significant percentage of the $1.25 cover 
price. | also paid contributors %-1¢ per 
word, and had no advertising revenue. The 
whole enterprise was far from fiscally sound. 

But we immediately began work on 79, 
which | decided to make the "Special 
Norman Spinrad Issue", primarily out of 
admiration of Bug Jack Barron, which | felt 
had been one of the most important books of 
the late '60s, the period when | was discover- 
ing adult SF, and because | felt Spinrad 
would have controversial opinions. He sent 
me an article, and agreed to an interview. 
The successful role | had played in the Ted 
White interview gave me courage to think 
that | had talent as an interviewer. | spent 
two months reading everything Norman had 
written, including his non-SF. In July 1977, | 
threw my tape recorder and camera into my 
MG and headed for New York, and Spinrad's 
apartment in Greenwich Village. | psyched 
myself up, bottled up my nervousness, and | 
think the interview turned out quite well. 

Dan Steffan and | laid out 48 pages for 
T9, with excellent columns by Ted White, 
Chris Lampton, and Dave Bischoff, plus "The 
Great Star Wars Debate" by Darrell 
Schweitzer, Ted White and | (the movie had 
just been released that year), and Charles 
Sheffield's controversial first appearance, 
“Harlan, Come Home". There were reviews 
by Lou Stathis and Steve Brown, an exten- 
sive letters column wherein Andy Porter 
defended himself before Ted got the last 
word, and to twist the knife, our back cover 
was a parody of an A/go/ cover, ALGON— 
The Magazine About Bland Stuff. When T9 
came out in August, it was feisty, lively, and 
interesting—I| honestly don't think a better 
issue of any fanzine was published that year. 

In September, | threw all of the copies 
of THRUST | could into the trunk and went to 
the Worldcon in Miami. | sold enough 
copies to almost break even on the trip. By 
that time most of my social life was with SF 
people. | was beginning to enjoy SF fandom 
and conventions. | was a semi-famous semi- 
pro, and was finally feeling comfortable in 
science fiction fandom. 

But something else happened in Sep- 
tember 1977 that would profoundly change 
my life. Three years earlier, | had started 
work as a chemist in a Division of FDA that 
employed about 15 chemists. | had lived in 
aco-ed dorm at Maryland, and female 
students lived on my floor, a few doors down 
on each side. In my senior year, one of the 
freshmen who moved down the hall was 
named Naomi Richfield, and | remembered 


her primarily because she was one of the few 
chemistry majors. But | was involved with 
someone who lived in another dorm that 
year, and was mostly away. The FDA divi- 
sion didn’t hire many outside chemists, but 
one day a new chemist was brought around, 
and it was Naomi. Exactly 3 years after | did, 
she had gotten the exact same degree from 
the same University, and her first job was the 
exact job | had gotten. In fact, she was the 
next chemist they hired from outside FDA. 

Who can argue with fate? It took mea 
while to untangle my personal life, but within 
a few months we were dating regularly, and 
a year later, in February 1979, we got mar- 
ried. It was the most important, and the most 
improbable, coincidence in my life. 

| maintained my two-issues-per-year 
schedule in 1978, publishing 710 and 711. 
Charles Sheffield and Lou Stathis started 
their columns in 710, and John Shirley 
(obtained when Scintillation folded) started 
in 711. Dan Steffan took firm control of the 
art and graphics, and established a look for 
the magazine that | would seek to continue 
for years to come. Naomi and a mutual 
friend from college, Joan Sobel (who for 
several years would be my primary typist), 
also helped out. 

We were a young and feisty group, and 
| sought wherever possible to foster contro- 
versy. But quite often the things that drew 
the greatest acrimony came unexpectedly. 
After Sheffield’s "Harlan, Come Home" article 
in T9, | got a memorable call from Harlan one 
night wherein he yelled at me for half an 
hour. It is with some embarrassment that | 
look back and remember that | was quite 
pleased that one of the authors | most re- 
spected had chosen to be so angry with 
me—_ felt that it was a vindication that | was 
doing things worthy of notice. Harlan fol- 
lowed up with angry letters, the first ones 
directed at Charles, a final one directed at 
John Shirley, all dripping with polemic, that | 
used to set the tone for the letters column for 
the next few issues. It was clearly exploitive, 
and | feel badly about it now, but | was 
young—we were all younger then. 

In 1979, Naomi and | got married, and 
bought a town house in Reston, Virginia, a 
planned, progressive community located 20 
miles west of D.C. Moving cost me more 
than a month's work on the magazine, but | 
was still able to publish 712 and 713 in 1979, 
as well as 714, which came out at the end of 
the year. Virtually all of my columnists made 
each issue in those days. Dan Steffan start- 
ed a column of SF art commentary. | pub- 
lished important articles by Jessica Salmon- 
son on her ground-breaking Amazons! 
anthology, Marion Zimmer Bradley on the 
use of rape-fantasy in SF, and Barry Malz- 
berg on his “retirement’ from SF. 

But the most important addition that 
year, | believe, was Michael Bishop as a 
columnist. Mike sent in an unsolicited 
tongue-in-cheek feature review of Gnomes 
by Wil Huygen that | printed in 712. | asked 
him to become a contributing editor, and to 
my surprise he accepted, and beginning 
with T13 became one of my most popular 
and dependable columnists. 

Those three issues in 1979 were the 
ones that earned for me my first Hugo Award 
nomination as Best Fanzine in 1980. That 
was before the semiprozine category was 
created, and | really only got the nomination 
because Andy Porter was withholding A/go/ 
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from the competition. File 770 and Janus 
were the only fanzines nominated. The 
others were actually semiprozines, Locus 
and Science Fiction Review. | was also lucky 
to get more nominations than Fantasy 
Newsletter (later to become Fantasy Review), 
which had come from humble beginnings in 
1978 to win the Balrog Award in 1980. 

| was extremely happy to get nominat- 
ed. | went to the Worldcon in Boston and 
attended my first Hugo Awards ceremony as 
a participant, watched Locus win (| came in 
last), and attended my first Hugo Loser's 
Party. It felt good, but it would be eight 
years before | would get nominated again. 

Another important milestone in my life 
occurred in 1980, regarding my primary 
career. | had been becoming disenchanted 
with my job as a government scientist. | was 
buying all the new equipment | wanted, 
doing copious amounts of research, and 
publishing several papers a year, but | 
wasn't really fitting in. There were at least 
ten layers of management between me and 
the head of the agency, and the more | 
learned, the more difficult it was to under- 
stand what any of them actually did. | 
desperately wanted to work where | could be 
part of a talented team who tackled and 
solved problems at a rapid and efficient 
pace, without a dozen layers of bureaucracy 
stifling my every move. 

In late 1979, | found that job, and in 
January of 1980, | moved from a few blocks 
from the Capitol to a few blocks from the 
White House and started the new decade as 
Associate Director of Scientific Affairs for the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, a trade association representing the 
household chemical products industry. 
There was one person between me and the 
president of the association. | planned 
industry strategies with vice presidents and 
top managers of major corporations, and our 
lawyers, lobbyists and public relations pro- 
fessionals. When dealing with federal regu- 
latory agencies, | seldom dealt with anyone 
less than four levels above my position at 
FDA. Within a year, | had developed a 
business plan for a $50,000 publications 
project, written formal comments to federal 
agencies, appeared before EPA science 
policy advisory committees, and written 
testimony given before Congressional 
committees. | was suddenly in the part of 
the Washington scene where the strategies 
were formulated to change the policies of 
our government. And | felt very comfortable 
doing it; it was as if | had been under a 
mountain, and now | was climbing it. 

In looking back it is obvious to me now 
that the skills that have been most valuable 
to me in my scientific affairs career were not 
those learned in college or my years in 
research, but those | learned while working 
in comics and SF—writing and speaking 
quickly, effectively, and persuasively, analyz- 
ing complex written documents, editing, 
publishing, business management, confer- 
ence management, and even personnel 
management are the primary skills of use to 
trade association executives and to science 
fiction critics, editors and magazine publish- 
ers. My SF experiences also helped me 
learn at a very young age to be comfortable 
around people far more famous or influential 
than myself. In a very real way, it was my SF 
education more than my science education 
that helped me attain a successful science 
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policy career. 

In 1980, ! produced only two issues, 
T15 and 776, but each issue continued to 
improve over the last. | added George Alec 
Effinger as a contributing editor, who (like 
Shirley) was a former Scintillation columnist. 
Most of my columnists continued to appear 
in every issue. | published Gardner Dozois’ 
retrospective on SF in 1979, and a heartfelt 
article by Mark McGarry, former editor of 
Empire, who would later join my staff. 

In THRUST'’s first four years as a semi- 
professional magazine, | published nine 
issues, and reading them over in the past 
few months | am surprised at how well they 
hold up. | cringe now at the typographical 
errors | missed while typing copy in the 
middle of the night, but the quality of the 
material | was able to put together from so 
many people whom | was paying so little 
money astounds me. Dave Bischoff's arti- 
cles from those years are classics, exuding 
warmth and sincerity. Ted White wrote some 
of his best non-fannish work for those pages. 
John Shirley and Lou Stathis ranted and 
raved with pinpoint accuracy. Chris Lamp- 
ton and Charles Sheffield established 
themselves as paragons of logic and reason. 
Except for book reviews, however, after the 
first couple of issues, | did less and less 
writing myself, and | believe it was because | 
realized that | was myself not yet a writer of 
the quality of those | had in THRUST. With 
Dan Steffan’s help, | developed a group of 
artists that included some of the best in 
fandom, like Artie Romero, Rick Bryant, 
Grant Canfield, Matt Howarth, old friend Jim 
Shull, Steve Stiles, Bill Rotsler, Jay Kinney, 
Al Sirois, Gene Day, Derek Carter, C. Lee 
Healy, Darrell Anderson, Michael Gilbert, 
Alexis Gilliland, Teddy Harvia, Steve Fox, 
Allen Koszowski, Dennis Fujitake, Robert 
Frazier, Arnie Fenner, Jim McLeod, and, of 
course, Dan Steffan himself. My most impor- 
tant "find" | believe to be Mike Romesburg, 
whom | have never met, even though he 
lives in Uniontown, PA, 40 miles from where | 
grew up. | began to publish his beautiful, 
distinctive art in 712, and | don’t believe | 
have ever seen his work appear elsewhere. 

| honestly believe that no other nine 
issues of any magazine in the field to that 
time had ever attained a higher overall quali- 
ty and originality than THRUST 8 through 16. 
Unfortunately, by the end of those four years 
| had invested nearly $15,000 in the maga- 
zine, primarily due to the expensive upgrade 
in format begun with 713. Selling my comics 
helped cover my losses in the early years, 
but by 1980 | had no more comics, and 
THRUST had become a continual financial 
drain, even at two issues per year. 

My plan to build sales by publishing a 
quality magazine that would sell itself was 
not fully successful. | needed to somehow 
step up promotional efforts, or find some 
other way to stem the flow of red ink, but | 
could not find the time or money to invest in 
further promotional efforts. 

Nevertheless, | was determined to 
continue publishing THRUST. : 


VI. Investing for the Future: 1981-1984 


1981 began with Naomi and | buying a 
new, much larger house in Gaithersburg, 
where we still live to this day, and my boss 
getting a better offer from the petroleum 
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industry. Suddenly, after only a year on the 
job, | was the only scientist in an association 
representing a $40 billion industry. | was up 
to the task, but it took a lot of time. Four 
months later my boss was finally replaced, 
but the work load never did drop. 

THRUST 17 therefore did not appear 
until May 1981, six months late, and | would 
not have gotten it out at all except that | 
found a reasonably cheap local typesetter to 
keyboard and set the type, saving me many 
hours. It was a good issue, but one | spent 
too little time on, with my main-job work 
week now nearly 60 hours. 

Then, | made a decision in the summer 
of 1981 that would result in my publishing 
only two issues of THRUST over the next two- 
and-one-half years: | decided to go back to 
school in a two-year night-school program to 
get my Master of Science Degree in Envi- 


‘ronmental Science. 


Why would | choose to add night 
school to my list of tasks at a time when | 
was already working 70-80 hours a week? 
When | had entered my new career, | imme- 
diately began consuming vast amounts of 
information on the new scientific disciplines | 
felt | needed for the job. Some of the most 
challenging subjects were related to envi- 
ronmental health and safety. Within a year 
after | started, | had read millions of words 
from text books and other sources on envi- 
ronmental chemistry, toxicology, epidemiol- 
ogy, industrial hygiene, and dozens of other 
related fields, and built a good working 
knowledge in each. The problem was that | 
had to deal primarily with non-scientists, 
both within the association and in the indus- 
try, and their confidence in me to handle 
tasks requiring this knowledge could often 
be difficult to obtain without credentials 
showing what | knew. 

Most graduate programs in the hard 
sciences, and absolutely all Ph.D. programs, 
are aimed at specialization in a sub-disci- 
pline—knowing more and more about less 
and less. My career, however, was heading 
toward needing to knew a little about every- 
thing, and few programs aim at knowledge 
diversification. Then | read about a relatively 
new night-school program at George Wash- 
ington University, a Master’s program in 
environmental science. The curriculum 
included all of the relevant environmental 
sciences, plus such essential topics as 
business management, economics, and 
policy analysis. It sounded perfect. 

| had actually taken two graduate night- 
school courses at GWU already at govern- 
ment expense while at FDA several years 
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earlier. And although those credits would 
not transfer into this program, | knew that 
graduate school at GWU actually seemed 
easier to me than my undergraduate courses 
at Maryland. The problems were that GWU 
was a very expensive school, and they 
wouldn't let me in the program. 

Now remember that | had a 2.5 grade- 
point average at Maryland. (And since | took 
advanced chemistry courses, usually earn- 
ing only a *C" for my "A" on the final exam, | 
had only a 2.2 in my major.) The program 
advisor told me frankly that there was no 
way, with that low a GPA, that | could get into 
a degree program at GWU. | said, “what if | 
took the Graduate Record Exam and scored 
really high?" He said, "No way you could 
score high enough." "How high would | have 
to score?" | asked. “Oh, very high" he said. 

| never could resist a challenge. | 
signed up to take the GRE, and to start my 
first two courses in September. The GRE 
was to be given in October, and it was 
(ironically) at Maryland. My only chance was 
to score extremely high and get the results 
(which are supposed to be ready six to eight 
weeks after the test) to the program advisor, 
and get admitted to the program before the 
deadline for registering for classes in the 
winter semester, since | could only transfer 
two courses into the program. If! could not 
get into the program by early December, | 
would have wasted my money on the first 
two courses, and would not be able to get a 
degree from GWU, ever. 

| started night classes in September, 
and also read the book of sample questions 
the GRE people gave every applicant. In 
October, | was probably the oldest of 500 
people taking the GRE. It was a lot like the 
SAT, only harder; unlike the SAT, though, | 
had prepared. The rest of the semester | 
made sure | got “A'*s in both of my classes. 
But when two weeks before registration | 
hadn't gotten my GRE scores, | began to 
worry. | called the GRE people and the 
program director's office almost daily for two 
weeks, but finally | got my scores, with two 
days to spare. | hand delivered a copy over 
to his office, and waited for my future to be 
decided. 

There are 1600 possible points in the 
GRE, 800 each in the mathematics and 
language tests. | scored 1350, which wor- 
ried me, since | was hoping to come much 
closer to 1600. Would 1350 and two ‘A's get 
me in the exclusive GWU Graduate School? 

The afternoon before the final night of 
registration, | got the call at my office that | 
had been accepted. | went to register for my 
next two classes that night, and when | gave 
my name, the lady said, "Oh, you're the 
1350!" She then shook my hand enthusiasti- 
cally, and called over all of the others to 
meet me. | soon ascertained that | was the 
first person they had ever known to get into a 
GWU graduate school degree program 
based solely on a high GRE score. Appar- 
ently, a 3.8 GPA and 900 GRE was a more 
usual situation. | really felt proud that night, 
even vindicated. | was in! 

For two years, | got straight "A's in 
graduate school, with the exception of two 
classes where | couldn't keep myself from 
locking horns with the instructors. One was 
environmental chemistry, taught by an EPA 
physicist who knew little chemistry. The 
other was a toxicology course taught by an 
OSHA toxicologist whom | recognized as the 


scientist behind one of OSHA's more stupid 
recent chemical safety proposals, which | 
had played a role in successfully countering. 
In both cases, | felt my desire to get straight 
"A's was less important than my duty to keep 
the other students from being fed misinfor- 
mation. In the summer of 1983, in addition 
to my night courses, | had to research and 
write a Master's Thesis; | chose the topic of 
how to set up a comprehensive environmen- 
tal monitoring network to assess the state of 
the environment and the public health. In 
September, | finally got my Master of 
Science Degree. | had my credentials. It 
wasn't a Ph.D., but it would have to do. 

For those two years, THRUST was 
slowly cruising along on auto-pilot. | had 
five columnists (Bischoff, Bishop, Effinger, 
Sheffield and White) and made no attempt to 
obtain more. | did little promotion, and sales 
that had peaked in 1980 at around 1700 (of a 
2200 print run) dropped to 1200. | solicited 
no material, except to occasionally write my 
columnists. There were pervasive rumors 
that the magazine was dead; dozens of SF 
semiprozines actually did die during those 
two years (including A/go/, under its new 
name Starship), but | perservered. Per issue, 
| lost more money than ever, but at one issue 
a year, | managed. The only issues | got out 
during those two years were 718 in late 1981 
and 719 in early 1993; there was actually no 
issue of THRUST released in 1982. 

But those two issues were very good 
ones indeed, the best single issues of any 
magazine published in the field in those 
years. In 718, Sheffield dissected Gor, and 
D. G. Compton's article was the one that | 
consider to be the first in a series of articles 
and interviews that presented startling inside 
looks at the many diverse and unusual 
people in the SF field, a type of feature that 
became one of the signatures of the maga- 
zine. 719 was the 10th Anniversary Issue, 
and with fine interviews with Gene Wolfe and 
Tom Disch, Gardner Dozois on the New 
Wave years, and columns by Sheffield and 
Effinger, was probably the most consistently 
excellent issue | had ever published. 

In 718, | also made the tongue-in-cheek 
announcement of my creation of The Thrust 
Awards, to be given to the most 
disappointing (not necessarily the worsf) SF 
novel, collection, magazine and movie that 
year. The first awards covered 1980-1981, 
and the winners, based on only 11 ballots, 
were announced in 719. (Heinlein's The 
Number of the Beast took the honor.) The 
1982 awards, based on 12 ballots, were 
published in 720, with L. Ron Hubbard's 
Battlefield Earth ontop. The 1983 awards 
winners, based on a record 19 ballots, were 
in 721, and Silverberg's Valentine Pontifex 
won. The use of the term "award" was part of 
the joke, since it was really just a poll to 
measure expert opinion about what work 
most fell below the expectations due to 
previous work, or hype from publishers or 
critics. Even with only a few readers voting, | 
found the results extremely revealing, and 
still think they are an interesting record of 
their times when | reread them today. 
Unfortunately, they took a lot of time and 
effort to do, and few others found them as 
interesting as | did. | dropped The Thrust 
Awards after just three years. 

Between 719 and 720, over a year 
passed, In truth, | was simply exhausted 
after my two-year marathon, and it took me 


several months to recover. But | did recover, 
and in 1984 resumed a modest but depend- 
able two-issues-per-year schedule. 720 
featured an excellent Bishop interview, 
Gregory Feeley on Ellison's long-delayed 
The Last Dangerous Visions (my god, it 
still hasn't appeared!), and possibly the most 
fascinating article | had ever published, the 
shocking and disturbing autobiography of 
Charles D. Hornig. 721 featured an excellent 
interview with Jack Dann, White's first 
column in several years, the addition of 
Darrell Schweitzer as movie reviewer and 
newest columnist, and my triumphant return 
as a columnist in THRUST, with "The Alienat- 
ed Critic" which | planned to write for each 
issue with a potpourri format of comments 
on various SF topics of interest. | was back 
in the SF harness, and working hard again. 

The average quality of the work in those 
5 issues | published in the 4 years from 1981 
to 1984 was probably higher than any other 
magazine in the period. The switch to 
typesetting brought on an improvement in 
appearance, as well as fewer typographical 
errors. The artwork was by some of the best 
artists working in black and white in the field, 
including Mike Romesburg, Derek Carter, 
Steffan, Brad Foster, Alfred Klosterman, John 
Barnes, C. Lee Healy, Sam Adkins, Allen 
Koszowski, Bob Eggleton, Steve Stiles, and 
Gene Day. But 5 issues in 4 years was not 
enough to impinge upon the day-to-day 
consciousness of the SF community, or for 
the magazine to serve as a primary forum for 
discussion in the field. 

Both money and time were a problem. 
All potential solutions appeared to be trade- 
offs one for the other. Finally, after finishing 
T20, | knew something had to give. | knew | 
was going to have to enter the microcom- 
puter age to set the type myself and save 
$400 per issue, handle the ever-growing 
subscription list, do wholesale billing, and all 
of the other things | had been doing in quite 
laborious ways. | studied up on computers 
in my usual manner, and in June | paid 
$2200 for a semi-IBM-compatible computer 
with software and a daisy wheel printer. The 
system was and is (I still have it today as my 
third system) incredibly slow by today’s stan- 
dards, and the system today couldn't be sold 
for $200, but it was a godsend to me then. 

Within a week of obtaining my little 
Sanyo MBC-550, | had my whole operation 
redesigned. | could promote the magazine 
efficiently, seek new writers and artists, 
handle new subscribers, bill bookstores, and 
start to get the magazine back on track. | 
now found that writing was so easy that | was 
inspired to start up again my “The Alienated 
Critic* column, last seen in 77. It was the 
best $2200 | ever invested. | set a new 
record for money lost in 1984, but most of 
that loss was the purchase of the computer. 
From that day on, the magazine moved 
steadily into fiscal health, and each year the 
losses got smaller. | had invested over 
$26,000 in the magazine in 8 years, but the 
hemorrhage of red ink was soon to stop. 

One other thing happened in 1984 that 
is worthy of note—in fact, it was to 
completely and profoundly change my life. | 
became a father on September 20, 1984, 
when Alexander Paul Fratz was born. He 
was born just after | completed 721. | had 
grown up with six younger brothers and 
sisters, but nothing approached the joy of 
having my own. 
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Vil. Fame But No Fortune: 1985-1989 


Maybe it was being a father that 
brought out the fiscal responsibility in me, 
but beginning in 1985, my major focus 
became the business side of the magazine. | 
was determined to improve my cash-flow. | 
had a never-ending string of ideas to in- 
crease revenues and cut costs. | was severe- 
ly disappointed that my years of concentrat- 
ing my efforts primarily on the editorial side 
had not made THRUST a financially sound 
venture. The old adage "make a better 
mousetrap" (and the world will beat a path 
to your door) had proven untrue; | decided it 
instead should be “build lots of mousetraps 
at lower cost and market them skillfully." 

And that’s what | did. | created as many 
alternative sources of income as possible for 
Thrust Publications. | now had extensive 
computerized mail lists, which l‘used for 
direct mail advertising, so | started selling 
them to mail order dealers, conventions, 
even competing small presses, bringing 
$400 to $1000 per year in revenues. | began 
to carefully sell parts of my SF collection to 
dealers or at local SF cons. | got dealers 
tables at all the local conventions, and got 
myself on the program anywhere | could to 
promote myself and the magazine. | 
promoted book store distribution by direct 
mail, and also began to make special offers 
to ship THRUST directly to dealers at major 
conventions. | increased efforts to sell 
advertising to major book publishers. 

| had a set of business plans that 
showed that it should be feasible to develop 
the magazine into a quarterly with a 2500 
circulation and a positive annual cash-flow of 
$3,000 to $5,000. At that rate, | could earn 
my investment back in 5 to 7 more years. 
Between me and my silicon assistant, we 
implemented every measure we could to 
raise revenues, and cut costs. The red ink 
stopped, but | never did tune the operation 
to its full profit potential. 

| made THRUST 22, published in early 
1995, the lowest-cost issue since T9. Dan's 
cover design (used since 710) required two 
colors of ink, so to cut costs | designed a 
new one-color cover format that | would use 
the next five years, along with a new subtitle: 
Science Fiction & Fantasy Review replaced 
Science Fiction in Review. | set all of the 
type myself on my daisy-wheel printer. | had 
more ads, but kept the page count at 36. 
Despite these cost-cutting measures it was a 
fine issue, with an eerie Romesburg cover, 
Bishop on William Golding, Janrae Frank on 
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Phyllis Ann Karr, and Parke Godwin inter- 
viewing Al Sarrantonio. Both time and space 
prevented me from writing another install- 
ment of "The Alienated Critic’. 

After designing the new cover, | 
decided that a cheap but effective way to 
distinguish each new issue would be to use 
a different color ink each issue. 723 used a 
distinctive bright purple. The death of Ted 
Sturgeon prompted me to write another "The 
Alienated Critic," and although my write-up 
of the only time | ever met Sturgeon proba- 
bly revealed more about me than it did him, 
it may have been my best piece in THRUST. 

After 723, | finally figured out that my 
primary blind-spot regarding the magazine 
was that | was trying to do it alone. Even 
with my trusty computer, it was only barely 
possible for me to do two issues per year, 
without even considering the promotional 
work necessary to make it a success. My 
work-alone tendency was probably a psy- 
chological hold-over from my traumatic 
experience breaking away from the Maryland 
group. There was no reason | had to do this 
alone. A letter of comment from Mark 
McGarry, former editor of Empire for the SF 
Writer, got me thinking, and | decided to 
assemble a staff of at least a half dozen 
others to help out. 

| put out the call in 724, and the 
response was quite good. 724 would be the 
last issue done on my own. | cut the page 
count again, this time from 36 to 32, which 
remains my minimum page count to this day, 
but | still got a lot of good material in the 
issue, including a fine David Brin interview, a 
very memorable interview with Sterling 
Lanier, and the last "The Alienated Critic" 
column | would ever do for the magazine, a 
research study analyzing the results of the 
John W. Campbell Award for best new 
author, which was done in the style of an 
informal paper in a scientific journal. 

With 725, the magazine and the whole 
Thrust Publications operation changed. | got 
at least ten offers to be assistant editors, and 
| chose five: Heather Bryden (a local), Ron 
Hamblen (Louisiana), Eugene Lin (Chicago), 
Ann Morris (Florida), and Roger Reus 
(Virginia). Jeremiah Reilly in Philadelphia 
was the only one to offer to become 
advertising director, and he got the job. But 
McGarry's letter had also convinced me that 
| needed some senior advisors, and since 
none volunteered, | went out and started 
asking people with relevant experience and 
whose advice | respected. | started with 
McGarry himself, then Steve Brown, whom | 
had known for years, and then John Betan- 
court, whom | had met through Darrell 
Schweitzer, and all three became associate 
editors. Also with that issue, | sought to 
solve the problem of many of my columnists 
becoming unproductive (724 was the first 
issue in which none of my five senior colum- 
nists appeared!) and added two new colum- 
nists, Charles Platt and John Shirley. Shirley 
was returning to THRUST after a six-year 
hiatus, and brought his cyberpunk style and 
sensibilities to the magazine. Charles had 
been one of the best commentators on the 
field for many years, but often ended up 
stepping on toes in ways that seemed to 
often to generate talk of lawyers. In 1986, 
Charles pulled a hoax on the editor of Fanta- 
sy Review that made him persona non grata 
in one more part of the world, and | was 
afraid that Charles might be reduced to 


publishing only in his own little small-circula- 
tion magazines, so | offered him a job as 
columnist, if he'd try not to get us sued for 
libel. 

In T25, | introduced the new staff, and 
boldly announced my intention to publish on 
a quarterly schedule beginning in 1987. 
That issue | also abandoned my difficult-to- 
read daisy-wheel type and changed to laser- 
typesetting. Laser printers were rather new 
in 1986, and far too expensive for me to 
afford one, but | found a computer consult- 
ant willing to format and print my files at a 
reasonable cost. (This was not desk-top 
publishing; | still cut and pasted my layouts 
as | had always done.) 

THRUST entered a true renaissance 
period with 725. | had developed an exten- 
sive written plan for my staff; | developed 
explicit editorial and fiscal goals for the 
magazine, and everyone on staff had gener- 
al duties as well as numerous specific duties. 
The operation never became the well-oiled 
machine that | envisioned, but by sheer force 
of will | forced the quarterly schedule to 
happen, and met it for more than a year, 
from 725 through T29. Many of THRUST’s 
columnists also increased in activity. Bisch- 
off and Sheffield returned, Bishop and 
Schweitzer did some of their best columns, 
Platt and Shirley added their fresh new 
voices. With 727, | convinced Richard E. 
Geis, former editor of SF Review, one of my 
primary models for THRUST, to join the staff 
as my newest columnist. Later, | even 
bought all of his remaining back issues of 
SFR and sold them through THRUST. 

This was a lively, controversial period in 
the magazine. | especially remember one 
battle between John Shirley and Joel 
Rosenberg, which started with Joel writing a 
rather nasty letter of comment regarding 
John's column in T 29 (on alternatives to the 
standard SF convention), and escalated with 
John saying it was libelous, after which 
lawyers came in from both sides, and | had 
to get independent opinions from my law- 
yers at work. After months of my failing to 
get the situation resolved, | printed heavily 
edited versions of Joel's letter and John's 
reply that my lawyers assured me were not 
libelous, and | determined as fair since now 
both John and Joel were unhappy with me. 

| also was surprised to learn, after 
accepting the interview with Piers Anthony 
which appeared in 725, that Piers was refus- 
ing to supply a photo because of nasty 
material published in THRUST about him in 
the past. | finally learned from Piers that the 
offending material was way back in 710, in a 
Lou Stathis column, which was reporting on 
his experiences working for Dell Books, and 
noted that he had read some very bad books 
by major authors, mentioning Anthony and 
three others, and also gave Anthony a 
tongue-in-cheek prize for the most notable 
term to describe the female breast—"mega- 
locarpus." Piers’s response to that column 
had been to quietly not renew his subscrip- 
tion. It turns out that the book to which Sta- 
this was referring was Ghost, finally pub- 
lished by Tor in 1986. 

So Piers Anthony and Joel Rosenberg 
joined Harlan Ellison on the list of people 
who now refuse to read my magazine, or 
(undoubtedly) to appear on a convention 
panel with me. It seems that it is utterly 
impossible to edit a magazine like THRUST 
for 20 years without irretrievably alienating a 
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few important people. 

| actually never quite kept the magazine 
quarterly in those years; each issue really 
took one to three weeks longer than three 
months to produce, and my schedule was 
slipping. My primary career was not getting 
any easier. During 1985-1987 | was running 
a million-dollar fire-engineering research 
project, successfully suing EPA to get 
remanded a regulation that would have cost 
$200 million with no environmental benefits, 
and a dozen other major projects and 
hundreds of minor ones. | was often working 
around the clock, often traveling to this city 
or that. | soon received a promotion to Direc- 
tor of Scientific Affairs, and began to build 
up a staff of scientists to help me, but my 
personal workload has never lessened. 

There was also another change in my 
life in 1987, this one more clearly for the 
better. On October 10, 1987, my first daugh- 
ter, Erica Jean Fratz, was born. Spending 
time with Alex and now Erica as well had to 
be given first priority in my life. 

By late 1987, | bowed to the inevitable 
and decided to skip my Spring 1988 publica- 
tion date to concentrate on getting 730 out 
on time as the Summer issue. Just after | got 
T30 out, | got the happy news that THRUST's 
renaissance period had not gone unnoticed, 
and | received my second Hugo Award 
nomination, the first for Best Semiprozine. | 
would get three more nominations in the 
coming years before missing being nomi- 
nated by one vote in 1992. | was especially 
proud to note that THRUST was the only 
critical review magazine nominated in 1988, 
as well as the only nonprofessional maga- 
zine, with the other nominees being profes- 
sional news magazines (Locus and SF 
Chronicle) or professional fiction magazines 
(Interzone and Aboriginal SF). Recent years 
had been especially hard on my direct 
competitors, and with Fantasy Review and 
SF Review both gone, THRUST held the 
virtually undisputed position of the premiere 
journal of SF criticism. 

| prepared 731 in the summer of 1988 to 
take to the Worldcon in New Orleans. (That 
Worldcon was probably my favorite of them 
all; | finally was able to spend some time 
there with Effinger, and enjoyed seeing 
again Stan Robinson and his wife Lisa, Steve 
Brown, John Shirley, and many others.) | 
believe THRUST 31 may have been the best 
issue of THRUST ever. It contained excellent 
columns by Bishop and Effinger on their own 
fiction, Platt on the censorship of Chip 
Delany, Kim Stanley Robinson on Phil Dick (| 
had become friends with Stan serendipitous- 
ly when he moved a few miles away and his 
wife went to work at FDA with mine), David 
Langford's "The Trillion-Year Sneer" (possi- 
bly the funniest article in any SF publication 
in the '80s), and a unexpectedly fascinating 
interview with William Forstchen. 

Subsequent issues often came close, 
however. 732 had good columns by Bisch- 
off, Shirley and Geis (on Heinlein). 733 had 
good columns by Platt, Shirley and Geis, 
plus the truly astounding story of two fans’ 
visit with Robert Heinlein. 734 had fine Platt, 
Langford and Salmonson pieces, and 735 
had lan Watson on the year's SF, Sheffield's 
life story, an unbelievable Martin Caidin 
interview, and the first column by new con- 
tributing editor Poul Anderson, whom | con- 
vinced to join the staff after John Shirley 
once again left. 


| was especially proud of the art | was 
able to use in those years. | sought to get 
unusual work that retained the clean, bold 
graphic style that | felt best belonged with 
my simple, straight-forward typeface and 
layouts. | think my most important new 
“finds” from 1985-1989 were Gary Davis and 
Mike Wright. Some of the other more nota- 
ble new artists that | picked up in that period 
included John D. Waltrip, Dave Garcia, 
Mario Giguere, Bradley Teare, Rodney 
Marchetti, Scott S. Heaton, Stan Burns, and 
Alan Giana. At the same time, | was still 
printing fine work from veteran THRUST art- 
ists like Mike Romesburg, Al Klosterman, 
Derek Parks-Carter, Bill Rotsler, Alexis Gilli- 
land, Bab Eggleton, Allen Koszowski, C. Lee 
Healy, Brad Foster, Teddy Harvia, Stephen 
Fox, and even Dan Steffan. 

My new focus on the fiscal health of 
Thrust Publications was also working out 
well. Losses during the years 1985-1987 
totaled only just over $1,000 a year, just a 
few hundred dollars per issue. And in 1988, 
Thrust Publications made a profit for the first 
time ever! | would have also made a profit in 
1989 if | hadn't decided to purchase my first 
new computer equipment in five years, a 
new higher speed and capacity computer, 
and my very own HP-IIP laser printer that | 
purchased within a week of that model's 
release, which brought the laser printer 
under $1,000 for the first time. Thrust Publi- 
cations was finally on solid fiscal ground—if 
you consider a cash profit of about 50¢ per 
hour of my time a sound investment. 

| did everything | could to keep up the 
publication frequency, but it was hard to 
keep a stable staff when | was only paying 
them in the things we were selling (back 
issues, mailing labels, books, advertising, 
etc.) Heather Bryden was first to drop out, 
after 728. John Betancourt was next to 
leave, having been unable to find time to 
contribute. Then Roger Reus, Jeremiah 
Reilly, and Mark McGarry, who had been an 
excellent advisor during his year and a half 
on the magazine. By 730, all were gone, 
although McGarry and Reilly continued to 
occasionally do book reviews. 

My biggest loss, though, came in 1987 
when Steve Brown and Dan Steffan (both 
good local friends) decided to begin their 
own SF review magazine, Science Fiction 
Eye. | was happy and sad at the same time. 
| knew that Steve and Dan had more than 
enough talent and vision to make Eye a 
success, but my first choice was to have 
them contribute those talents and vision to 
help mold THRUST. Nevertheless, | wished 
them well, and tried to help them any way | 
could. When the first issue appeared, it 
included an interview with William Gibson 
from the 1986 Disclave that Steve recorded 
while | had to cover our dealer's table. It was 
something that I'd really looked forward to 
seeing in THRUST. But then again, | couldn't 
be angry with Steve, since | found that | 
thought of Eye as "in the family," maybe even 
one of THRUST’s progeny. Just ten years 
before / had been the young turk, snapping 
at the ankles of the stodgy established 
leaders of the field, and now ironically it was 
| who was on top, and Steve and Dan were 
taking over my role as angry young maga- 
zine. Virtually the only difference between 
the early Eye and the early THRUST, | think 
(other than the fact that Steve and Dan have 
many times more technical capabilities for 


doing graphic design than Dan and | had, 
and Eye includes more material peripheral to 
SF literature) is that Steve has never quite 
felt my strong commitment to the concept of 
afree and open forum for all ideas and 
views. As further gesture of good will, | 
retained Steve as an associate editor until 
late 1989. 

Even though half of my staff was gone, | 
decided to replace only the advertising 
director, and Lynn Cohen was brought 
on board with 731. But during the prepara- 
tion of that issue, | received the sad and 
shocking news that assistant editor Ron 
Hamblen had died of a heart attack at age 
44, leaving a wife and 20-year-old son. | put 
out the call for new volunteers, but it took 
two or three issues to find anyone. By the 
time | added Anthony Trull to the staff with 
T33, Ann Morris had also decided to leave. 
Finally, after a whole year understaffed, 
beginning with 735 | added Frank Elley, 
Nancy Hayes, Sharon Martin, Danny Reid 
and Bruce Scanlon. It was late 1989, and | 
was staffed up and ready for the 90s. 

But | decided that the '90s were not 
ready for THRUST. 


Naomi Richfield-Fratz and Doug Fratz in 1983. 


Vill. The Game of the Name: 1990-1991 


When Science Fiction Review and 
Fantasy Review were discontinued in 1986- 
1987, | had sought to fill the void as best | 
could, and take THRUST into the role of the 
primary forum for SF criticism. Many others 
also soon stepped in. In addition to SF Eye, 
begun in 1987, David Hartwell and friends 
began The New York Review of Science 
Fiction in 1988, Journal Wired produced at 
least two impressive issues beginning in 
1989, and Elton Elliott revived SF Review in 
1990. The Science Fiction Writers of Ameri- 
ca’s SFWA Bulletin also was continually 
improving, and publishing some good mate- 
rial. Fiction semiprozines with significant 
nonfiction content also proliferated in the 
mid-to-late ‘80s and early ‘90s, including 
Pulphouse, Marion Zimmer Bradley's Fanta- 
sy Magazine, New Pathways, and dozens of 
others. And that was just in the U.S.; Eng- 
land and Australia also was seeing a resur- 
gence of markets for SF commentary. But 
the most surprising trend of the mid-to-late 
'80s was the renaissance of non-fiction in the 
fiction prozines. 

F&SF, having always been strong with 
Algis Budrys reviewing books, became 
stronger by adding Harlan Ellison as a film 
reviewer in 1984 and Orson Scott Card as a 
second book reviewer in 1985. Asimov's, 
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beginning in 1984, with the addition of 
Norman Spinrad as a regular columnist, 
became a major market for good non-fiction. 
In 1986 alone they featured articles by 
Spinrad, Joe Haldeman, Avram Davidson, 
and Michael Swanwick’s seminal "A User's 
Guide to the Post Moderns" on cyberpunk 
and humanist authors that set all of fandom 
debating, and was given cover recognition. 
Over the next three years, they featured liter- 
ary commentary by Spinrad, Rudy Rucker, 
Greg Benford, Davidson, and Damon Knight. 
Interzone also began in the mid-’80s to 
eclipse Foundation as the primary British 
forum for top non-fiction. Even Amazing 
began to publish excellent literary commen- 
tary around 1986, and continued in the late 
"80s and early ‘90s to publish important work 
by Fred Pohl, Card, Benford, Poul Anderson, 
Katharine Rusch, and Michael Bishop. 

In short, the prozines were for the first 
time seriously competing with semi-prozines 
like THRUST for the field's top literary criti- 
cism. This put quite a strain on magazines 
like mine. | could not afford to pay more 
than a fraction of the word rate paid by the 
prozines. 

In short, there was a renaissance occur- 
ring in the quantity and quality of literary 
commentary in the SF field, but also a rapid 
increase in the number of markets looking 
for good material. Now more than ever, | 
knew that | and my staff had to go out and 
help create good new material if we were 
going to be able to survive and thrive in this 
renaissance period. 

| had an eager new staff, had the 
magazine for the first time on firm financial 
footing, and was ready to go out and prove 
that no one could do it better than us. But 
first, | wanted a new name. 

As early as 1985, | had begun to con- 
sider changing the title of THRUST. The term 
thrust hearkens back to the SF of the '30s 
and '40s, when plucky young engineering 
graduates pulled out their slide rules and 
calculated their orbits around strange new 
worlds. | needed a title that conjured high- 
tech images suitable for the '90s. 

When | brought on my first new staff in 
1986, | began to solicit suggestions from 
them for a new title. I've always liked the title 
SPECULATION, but it had been used for a 
British fanzine in the ‘70s, and might cause 
confusion. Another early favorite was 
SYNERGY, but then in 1987 George Zebrow- 
ski's anthology series began, and took the 
title out of the running. Other titles that 
made the final “short list" in mid-1989 includ- 
ed NEXUS, THE ICONOCLAST, ICONO- 
CLASM. ICONOCLASTIC SF&F REVIEW, 
DIMENSION, INTERSECT, and CONTINUUM. 
| decided to avoid characterless, academic- 
sounding titles like The Journal of SF&F or 
SF&F Literary Review. 

By sometime in late 1989, | had decided 
that the name would become QUANTUM, 
retaining the subtitle, Science Fiction & 
Fantasy Review. | informed the staff, issued 
press releases, and tried to make the transi- 
tion a positive promotional event. | hada 
new title, and | was ready for the ‘90s. 

| had a very clear vision of what | 
wanted QUANTUM's cover to look like. (The 
interior of the magazine would remain almost 
completely unchanged.) | had one of my 
new staff members who had an Apple 
system scan in my THRUST-logo typeface 
and create a QUANTUM—Science Fiction & 
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Fantasy Review logo. He went through a 
number of tries until he was able to get the 
exact logo | had envisioned. Then | de- 
signed the cover, based on the type | had 
been able to create as soft-fonts for my laser 
printer, and a nice piece of art by Gary 
Davis. When | was through, | had the cover 
to QUANTUM 36, which may be my favorite 
cover of all those I've created over the years. 

| also redesigned the back cover and 
inside back cover, making them serve as a 
house advertisement and self-mailing cover. 
This allowed me to mail subscription copies 
without an envelope, at significant savings. 
It also signaled my decision to finally give up 
trying to sell ads on those covers to the 
major New York SF book publishers. 

| was starting off with virtually a whole 
new staff. The only experienced staff 
members were Eugene Lin, who | promoted 
to associate editor, and Tony Trull, who had 
joined the staff a few issues earlier. (Eugene 
graduated from medical school in 1990, and 
soon had to leave the staff, unfortunately, 
due to lack of time.) Frank Elley, Nancy 
Hayes, Sharon Martin, Danny Reid and 
Bruce Scanlon were brand new, and relative- 
ly inexperienced. (| decided to do the adver- 
tising director job myself once again, this 
time concentrating solely on small press 
publishers.) | knew | had to do a better job 
at organizing and motivating than | had in 
1986 when | added my first staff. In late 
1989, | finally decided to implement my 
plans formulated back in 1986 that there be 
an internal staff publication called Staff 
Forum, to allow working staff to comment on 
the latest issue, report on recent work 
accomplished, and make suggestions for 
improving the magazine. | assigned Tony 
Trull to coordinate collecting everyone's 
input, and sending it to me for formatting 
and distribution. The plan was to have four 
issues per year, coming out between the four 
issues of QUANTUM. That plan ended up a 
little too ambitious, as did many others we 
had, including the quarterly schedule. 

We only managed three issues of 
QUANTUM in 1990, but they were three very 
good ones—good enough for the maga- 
zine's fifth and final Hugo Award nomination 
in 1991, the first for QUANTUM instead of 
THRUST. (One of my fears had been that the 
change in title would ruin my momentum 
and result in no nomination.) Q36 featured 
excellent columns by Bishop on Sturgeon 
and Anderson on getting ideas, plus Wolfe 
on Lafferty, Schweitzer’s fine interview with 
James Morrow, Ronald Anthony Cross on SF 
vs. fantasy (which would start a running 
debate that would go on for years) and 
Nancy Etchemendy about her year on the 
Nebula jury. (The last was the first article 
ever procured by one of my staff instead of 
me; Tony Trull contacted Nancy and worked 
as editor with her. It was exactly what | 
wanted to see start to happen; for the 
magazine to continue to thrive, | knew | had 
to get my staff into every aspect of the 
magazine. The time that | could spend on 
the magazine was continuing to shrink.) | 
had wanted to get into that issue our first 
"The Year in Science Fiction" reviewing the 
previous year's SF in a way that would be 
directed in helping people nominate for the 
Hugo Awards. (The primary problem with 
the Locus and other similar reviews of the 
year is that they do not discuss the year's 
artwork, the editors, and many other areas 


where awards are presented, or should be 
presented in the future.) | finally had to give 
up the idea for 1990 due to lack of time. 

Q37 followed a month late. It included 
more hilarity from Langford, columns by 
Anderson and Geis (the latter of which would 
be the last column | ever got from Dick Geis), 
articles by Paul Di Filippo on J. G. Ballard 
(one of his rare serious, even somewhat 
academic, articles) and Ardath Mayhar with 
round two of the fantasy vs. SF debate, an 
interview with Michael Coney, and another of 
our patented mouth-hanging-open surprises, 
a remarkably touching personal memory of 
Tom Godwin by his stepdaughter. Q38 was 
even further behind schedule, but featured 
Stan Robinson's singular article on Lucius 
Shepard, columns by Bishop and Schweitz- 
er, interviews with Connie Willis and Michael 
Kube-McDowell, and Andy Weiner on SF vs. 
fantasy (part three of the debate). | contin- 
ued to be ambitious about the magazine; 
after her excellent interview, | made an at- 
tempt to convince Connie Willis to become a 
columnist in Q. Unfortunately, she declined 
because she is a slow writer and was afraid 
that it would take too much time away from 
her fiction writing. She was probably right. 
(Someone should just go around with 
Connie at conventions and record every- 
thing she says, and then ghost-write them 
into humorous articles for her.) 

My own time problem continued to 
become increasingly worse. | didn't attend 
the Worldcon in Holland in 1990 more from 
lack of time than money. (I did, out of sheer 
force of will, find time to go to the 1990 
Philcon, where Mike Bishop was Guest of 
Honor, to meet Mike and his wife Jeri for the 
first time; despite the 300 miles of driving, it 
was the most pleasant and restful two days | 
had that year.) In my primary career, | had 
always been juggling a dozen projects 
where one or two would have been challeng- 
ing, and there had always been significant 
travel involved—including nearly a week 
each in Chicago and Ft. Lauderdale each 
year, plus a few days in a Southern resort, 
and sporadic short trips every month or two 
to some random major city. By 1990, 
however, | was taking the lead on a major 
environmental issue (involving the formation 
of ground-level ozone, i.e., photochemical 
smog) which not only required extensive 
meetings, document analysis and writing, 
but also significant amounts of travel, much 
of it to Sacramento and other parts of Cali- 
fornia, or to Albany, New York. Since it is 
difficult to write long, complex documents in 
ten-minute snatches between meetings and 
phone calls, most of the writing had to be 
done at home. In November 1990, the new 
Clean Air Act Amendments, parts of which | 
helped to write, laid out an 11-year program 
at the federal level that | would have to deal 
with in addition to California, New York, and 
other states. 

In 1991, beginning with Q39, | bowed to 
the inevitable and officially changed the 
publication schedule for QUANTUM from 
quarterly to three-issues-per-year. Tony Trull 
and | spent the first few months of the year 
working to complete our review of the previ- 
ous year, "1990: The Year in Speculative 
Fiction.". We received input from only a 
dozen people—| had hoped for two or three 
dozen—but | still think it was one of the 
broadest reviews of the year ever attempted. 
Unfortunately, it was the only such review we 
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would ever do. Q39 also included an article 
by Norman Spinrad that is one of the best 
statements ever written on the importance of 
SF, Michael Swanwick’s review of the short 
SF of 1990, columns by Bishop, Anderson 
(SF vs. Fantasy, Part 3), and new science 
editor Jonathan Post, plus a rare interview 
with Ray Bradbury. 

| got Q40 out just in time for Chicon V, 
which | was unable to attend, but at which | 
came in last for the fifth (and final) time for 
the Hugo Award. The issue included an 
article by Joe Haldeman—l'm glad | finally 
got an article by Joe in after all these 
years—plus articles by Nancy Springer and 
Ardath Mayhar, columns by Bishop, Ander- 
son and Schweitzer, and an interview with 
Lisa Goldstein. But | wasn't able to get Q417 
out in 1991. 

The summer and fall of that year was 
primarily spent negotiating a volatile-organ- 
ic-compound regulation with the California 
Air Resources Board that would cost the 
consumer products industry between $100 
and $200 million, depending on how suc- 
cessful we were. My job was to assure that 
any regulations we agreed to accept were 
technologically feasible, and write all of the 
technical support document analysis, 
comments on regulatory proposals, and tes- 
timony—many tens of thousands of words 
were required, and dozens of industry policy 
meetings. (My personal hidden agenda was 
to assure that at least some small amount of 
environmental benefit would occur from this 
monstrous waste of industry resources that, 
after all, would be ultimately paid for by 
consumers.) In the fall, | had to take several 
weeks off to fight a smaller version of the 
same regulations in New York State. Since 
this all was part of just one of the dozens of 
projects and issues in which my department 
had major responsibilities, | was working 
virtually every night and weekend. 

It all was leading to a Board hearing on 
the new rule scheduled for early December, 
just after my association's five-day Ahnual 
Meeting and Board of Director's Meeting in 
Florida. At the last minute, though, Califor- 
nia decided to delay the hearing for one 
month. Our president (who was to give the 
testimony | had written) decided to stay in 
Florida, but our associate director of legisla- 
tive affairs and | decided to go to Sacramen- 
to anyway, taking a dozen or so industry 
representatives with us, and do some hard- 
nosed negotiating with government staff, 
making any and all possible improvements 
to the regulation. So after months of working 
around the clock, | flew to Ft. Lauderdale 
and worked around the clock for a few days 
at a major resort hotel (barely even seeing 
the beach outside), then hopped another 
plane to Sacramento for a few days of really 
intense negotiations, knowing that a month 
later I'd be in Sacramento again at the formal 
hearing. My only day of rest was the Satur- 
day after our negotiations, since | was flying 
home on Sunday to save $800 in air fares. | 
planned to spend Saturday with Stan Robin- 
son, his wife Lisa, and small son David, who 
live in nearby Davis. 

The negotiations went quite well—we 
reduced the cost of the regulation by some 
uncalculated tens of millions of dollars—but 
they were tense and exhausting, even 
though at the same time exhilarating. | was 
no doubt feeding on adrenaline. We met all 
day each day with the government people, 


then had industry meetings until late each 
night. | woke up on Saturday morning 
several hours later than usual, the only one 
of the group still in town. It was the dreariest 
day | had ever seen. The fog hung 50 feet in 
the air and obliterated any trace of sunshine. 
My mood was in exact tune with the weather. 
A complete and utter lethargy smothered me 
like a blanket. | could barely concentrate 
well enough to get dressed and go down for 
breakfast; it must have taken me an hour 
and a half. Back in my room, | forced myself 
to call Stan and arrange a time to meet. It 
took a monumental effort just to hold a 
normal conversation; | must have sounded 
like a zombie. | stared at the wall for long 
periods, then wondered around the room 
trying to remember what to take with me. | 
did manage to go see Stan and Lisa and 
David, and found myself recovering slowly 
over the next few hours. By that night at a 
party at one of their neighbors, | was virtually 
back to normal—but the memory lingered. 

| had never before, nor have | ever 
since, experienced anything like the bout of 
lethargy that overcame me that Saturday in 
Sacramento. There’s probably a clinical 
name for what | experienced, but | don’t care 
to know it, and | certainly don’t care to repeat 
it. For 30 years | had constantly worked at 
the very edge of my endurance, and | be- 
lieved myself utterly immune, or at least able 
to cope with, being overworked and over- 
stressed. The episode convinced me that a 
major change in my life was in order. 

That Sunday flying back home, | made 
the final decision to discontinue QUANTUM 
and began formulating a concrete strategy 
about how to do it. 

| had actually begun to consider the 
idea of discontinuing the magazine several 
weeks earlier, while putting a losing effort 
into getting Q41 out in November. My desire 
to retain some "official" semiprofessional 
position in the field, have a regular forum for 
my writing, find some way to avoid a mas- 
sive subscription refund effort, and have a 
way to sell out my THRUST/QUANTUM back 
issues, led me to the idea of "merging" the 
magazine into another existing magazine. It 
took only one phone call to Steve Brown to 
assure me that he would be willing to help 
me get off the merry-go-round. 

Another factor in my decision was that | 
really wanted to write more. As proud as | 
was of the dozens of issues of THRUST and 
QUANTUM that | had produced, and the 
many hundreds of articles, interviews and 
reviews | had edited and published, all that 
was done at the expense of my own writing. 
Some years | had produced only a few book 
reviews. In my best year, | probably wrote 
no more than 20,000 words (fewer words 
than this article along). A large fraction of 
the literary commentary that | had written 
was done before | was 20 years old. At least 
95% of the writing | had done since then had 
been in my primary career as a scientist. 
Now that computers had made writing so 
much easier, | wanted to write commentary 
on SF, and | wanted to actually have time to 
read a significant percentage of the SF being 
published. 

Another thing that made me realize that 
| wanted to write more had occurred in late 
1990 and early 1991. The editors of the 
large academic volume Twentieth-Century 
Science-Fiction Writers wrote to me 
(among many others) in September 1990, 


asking me to serve as a paid advisor and 
contributor to their new Third Edition. After 
some months delay, | wrote to accept, and 
began to advise them on who should be 
included in the volume. In early 1991, | 
accepted the job of writing 1,000-to-2,000- 
word critical reviews of the work of five 
authors, Kim Stanley Robinson, Charles 
Platt, Jessica Amanda Salmonson, Elizabeth 
Hand, and Michael P. Kube-McDowell. By 
June, | had finished them all, even though it 
had required re-reading dozens of novels 
and short stories, and trying to write fair and 
representative reviews of the careers of each 
writer. It wiped out all work on QUANTUM for 
over two months. My literary analyses for 
the book were professional but not brilliant, 
but | was very pleased with myself when | 
finished those articles. 

Despite all of my accomplishments as 
an editor and publisher, | realized after 
completing those articles that what | really 
wanted was to be a writer of literary com- 
mentary about science fiction, and maybe 
even try to make an important contribution to 
SF literary criticism. | just needed to find 
time to do the reading and writing that it 
would take to try. 

By the time | saw those articles in print 
in a massive red-covered hardcover volume, 
| had decided how to find that time. | had to 
end the magazine that had been a primary 
focus in my life for nearly 20 years. 


Doug Fratz after deciding to merge with Eye, 1992. 


IX. All Good Things Must Come to an End: 
1992-1993 


None of the truly important decisions in 
my life—going to college, getting married, 
having children, choosing jobs—have been 
difficult. In each case, by the time | knew 
there was a question, the only possible 
answer was obvious. And so it was with my 
decision to discontinue QUANTUM through 
merging with Steve Brown's Science Fiction 
Eye. But even though the decision was 
easy, the process would prove to be long, 
complex and difficult. 

After Steve gave me a rather nonchalant 
agreement-in-principle over the phone, | 
returned to finish the half-completed task of 
getting out Q41. The work went quickly, and 
| got the issue to press in January, and dis- 
tributed in early February of 1992. That 
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issue included Michael Bishop’s memorable 
article on horror fiction, columns by Lang- 
ford, Post, and Schweitzer, the next volley in 
the SF-vs.-fantasy debate by Taras Wolan- 
sky, and Jessica Salmonson’s sage advice 
on becoming a writer. The Langford column 
was indeed his “first" in the magazine, since | 
had decided to offer David a contributing 
editor position several months before decid- 
ing to stop the magazine, and he had ac- 
cepted. That issue did not contain our 
second annual review of the previous year in 
science fiction, since the issue was meant to 
be published two months earlier, and the 
annual review was meant to appear in each 
"Spring" issue. But there would never be an 
actual Spring 1992 issue of QUANTUM, nor 
would there ever be a second “The Year in 
Speculative Fiction." Neither Tony Trull nor | 
had time to even begin to solicit opinions to 
start the process of developing it. 

Also missing from Q41 was any real 
clue that | had decided to put an end to the 
magazine. The only nebulous hint that 
something was coming was my listing of ‘a 
big surprise" in the "Coming Soon" list at the 
end of my editorial. | didn't even tell my staff 
until that issue was out. 

After getting out Q41, | had planned to 
begin work immediately to put in writing the 
specifics of my proposal to Steve to "merge" 
Q into Eye. (| have restrained myself, you 
will be pleased to know, from ever suggest- 
ing to Steve that he change the name of his 
magazine to SF Eye-Q.) Every week for 
more than four months, writing up a propos- 
al for the merger was near the top of my list 
of things-to-do. | finally found time in July. 
Steve agreed to terms effortlessly, and | 
informed my staff (or at least those that were 
left—Sharon Martin and then Bruce Scanlon 
had already had to leave) and began work 
on Q42, the issue where | would announce 
the news with great fanfare. With a truly 
Herculean effort, | got the issue to press in 
mid-August and out at the end of August, 
simultaneously issuing a long press release 
with the details of the "merger." Locus and 
SFC printed small stories, without photos, 
several months later. 

| was still working a rigorous schedule 
in my scientific affairs career, with too much 
travel to ever get caught up no matter how 
many nights and weekends | worked, but 
there were occasional benefits. A product 
safety issue appeared in Oregon that took 
me to Portland for several days in July, and | 
was able to meet Dick Geis for the first time, 
visiting and talking with him at his home for 
a couple of hours. It was nice to finally meet 
Dick in person after all of these years. 

Q42 may only have been the warm-up 
for the grand finale, but it was a worthy 
warm-up. Bishop on Tiptree, Langford on 
clichéd plots, Salmonson on her new novel, 
Smith on writing, Haupt on Bester, Schweitz- 
er on films, a Watt-Evans interview, Lind- 
skoog with the amazing Lewis scandal, and 
Trull comparing Kress with Rand—i was 
determined to get some attention with that 
issue, and made it the largest issue in 12 
years. | knew that the final double-issue that 
| hoped to get out by the end of the year 
would be overfilled. 

| didn’t get Q43/44 out by end of the 
year, or even in early 1993. | didn't even 
start until late in the year for a large number 
of reasons, foremost of which was that | 
spend much of September, October and 
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November writing and/or editing a 33,000- 
word book on household chemical products, 
of which | am very proud, having marshaled 
the efforts of more than 20 industry scientists 
and public relations staff working on the 
project. (As | write this, the first edition of 
5,000 copies has just sold out.) 

| also didn't want to rush getting out 
Q43/44 because | wanted my last issue to be 
perfect. | wanted to get all of my columnists 
in the final issue, and | came close. It also 
took far longer to write this history of the 
magazine than | had thought—nearly three 
months!—since it grew as | was writing it into 
my fannish life story. 

And, of course, there’s also a part of me 
that doesn't want it to be all over. THRUST 
and QUANTUM have formed a major part of 
my identity for the past 20 years. | can 
barely remember the time when | didn't know 
that | could get published anything that | 
wanted to write. It's going to be quite an 
internal jolt when | finally sit down and real- 
ize that I'm no longer the sole proprietor of 
Thrust Publications, and no longer publisher 
and editor of QUANTUM—Science Fiction & 
Fantasy Review, the five-time Hugo-Award- 
nominated magazine. 


Doug, Alex, Erica and Chewbacca, 1992. 


X. What Tomorrow Brings 


The sad and exhausting truth is that the 
business of Thrust Publications will not end 
on the day that Q43/44 is published. There 
are still many things left for me to do: the bill- 
ing and collection of payments from book- 
stores and advertisers to be done. | have to 
make payments to contributors and staff, 
and do advertising and direct mail promo- 
tion to sell that basement full of back issues. 
I'll have to record and handle all of the 
subscription transfers to Eye or send back 
issues or refunds (very few, | hope). It will 
take many months to phase out a business 
that’s been running 20 years. 

But one day it will all be over. What am 
| going to do then? 

Well, first, maybe I'll rest up. Maybe I'll 
get enough sleep for a while. That'll proba- 
bly get dull after a few weeks though. So 
maybe then I'll start reading. There are over 
80 books and 50 magazines on my “must 


read" shelves. Maybe I'll even read some 
fanzines—Ted White and Dan Steffan have 
actually started publishing again! And, of 
course, I'll send lots more time with the 
family. Alex is eight now, and Erica five. 
Naomi and | could go to movies! The possi- 
bilities seem endless. 

Eventually I'll start writing. Lots of writ- 
ing. Book reviews, articles, columns, what- 
ever | can find a home for, starting with SF 
Eye. (I've reviewed over 400 books, movies, 
audio tapes, video tapes, and other such 
items. in the pages of THRUST/QUANTUM, as 
well as writing nearly a dozen articles, three 
interviews, and dozens of editorials, but that 
was over 20 years. | want to become prolific 
some day.) And of course, I'll be giving 
Steve lots of sage editorial advice, most of 
which he'll sagely ignore—but that’s okay. 
I'd like to see Eye assume the role of the 
field's primary forum for open discussion. 

Looking back over the past 20 years, 
even with all that | have done, and all that | 
have accomplished, there's still so much that 
| have missed. With my hectic primary 
career's travel schedule, I’ve never really 
been able to enjoy SF conventions very 
much (they reminded me too much of work) 
and | have averaged only about one out-of- 
town convention per year. I'd love to get to 
know better the many friends | have made 
while doing the magazine. 

Some of the things I’ve missed out on 
will now become less likely, however. Al- 
though I've been invited to be on many doz- 
ens of panels at local conventions and 
worldcons, I've never been invited as a fan 
guest-of-honor at even a local convention. 
Now that I'm no longer the editor of a Hugo- 
nominated semiprozine, | suppose it will 
never happen. | guess |'m never likely to 
find enough time to become a regular on the 
convention scene. But it's been many years 
since I've even seen Dave Bischoff, Ted 
White, Dan Steffan, Charles Sheffield, or 
even Steve Brown. I’ve only met up with 
Mike Bishop once in all these years, and 
haven't met up with Charles Platt or Poul 
Anderson since they became columnists. 
I've seen George Effinger only once in the 
past decade. Unless | can find time the next 
trip to Portland, | may never see Dick Geis 
again. Dave Langford and Jonathan Post 
I've never met. Nor, for that matter, have | 
ever met any of my working editorial staff 
during the QUANTUM years... 

I've tried to make THRUST and QUAN- 
TUM focus on the wonderful diversity of the 
people in the science fiction field as much as 
the literature. | hope that the articles and 
interviews | have printed on little-known 
personalities as Martin Caidin, D. G. Comp- 
ton, William Forstchen, Ray Gallun, Tom 
Godwin, Charles Hornig, Sterling Lanier, and 
many others, as well as better known authors 
like Robert Heinlein, will forever change the 
way people think about them. And | think 
each and every columnist for the magazine 
has left a similar legacy. 

I've spend many tens of thousands of 
hours doing the magazine over the past 20 
years, and invested over $30,000, but | don't 
regret a single minute or penny of it. | could 
not have done the magazine without a lot of 
help, all of it by people who were unpaid or 
under-paid, working out of dedication and 
love for the field. There have been more 
than 50 different people who have served on 
my staff, a third of them as columnists. 
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There have been mormore than 75 writers who 
have contributed articles or been featured in 
interviews, nearly 100 book reviewers, and 
well over 100 artists featured in the magazine 
over the years. | owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to each and every one of them. 

One thing for certain is that the litera- 
ture and the people of science fiction have 
become an important part of my life. My life 
has become inextricably intertwined with 
science fiction, and that is something that 
will remain true for as long as | live.a 


Bishop 
d from page 50) 


(continue 


“With next issue, I'm changing the title of this 
magazine to QUANTUM. A new name for a 
new decade." And change it he did.) 

Well, just as THRUST eventually ran 
down, I’m running down too. | don’t intend 
to subject you to a memorial catalog of every 
column I've had in the much shorter-lived 
QUANTUM. On the other hand, let me hur- 
riedly note that | made every issue under the 
new title except issue 37 (in which | unjusti- 
fiably claim a sort of psychic presence in the 
nifty piece on J. G. Ballard by my friend, 
Paul Di Filippo) . These six "Pitching Pen- 
nies" tosses dealt, in turn, with Theodore 
Sturgeon’s More Than Human, my own 
non-SF short fiction, a Bob Dylan gig at the 
University of Georgia, a pair of then-current 
novels (Mister Touch by Malcolm Bosse 
and Brazzaville Beach by William Boyd), 
horror fiction, and the home-seeking short 
stories of James Tiptree, Jr., a.k.a., Alice 
Sheldon. 

My six "Pitching Pennies" articles for 
QUANTUM, by the way, produced only two 
substantive responses from readers, but the 
first of these, to the Sturgeon piece, was a 
small wow of a reply from Jack Williamson, 
who disclosed to us a fascinating private 
hunch: “In my own novel, The Humanoids, 
published a few years earlier [than More 
Than Human], a little group of social misfits 
with paranormal mental powers is gathered 
for the effort to stop the too-benevolent 
robots. Acting as a unit, these oddballs have 
more power than any one alone. | have 
always suspected that Sturgeon's Homo 
Gestalt was his own improvement on the 
same idea. The little girl in my group was 
named Jane; his is Janie. Though | never 
spoke to him about it, | have always imag- 
ined that her name must have been chosen 
as a gesture of credit to me." 

To this important conjecture, | can add 
only two comments: Who knew? And: How 
neat! 

The other substantive response to one 
of my QUANTUM pieces appeared in issue 
40, where Richard Chwedyk tweaked me for 
my eulogy of Bob Dylan in this magazine's 
previous number: “Bob Dylan is no saint,’ is 
no mean feat of understatement, and | can 
understand Mr. Bishop's desire not to dwell 
on Dylan's shortcomings. But by not 
acknowledging those frequent periods of 
mediocrity, religious conversions, re-conver- 
sions and mansions sinking into the sand, 
Bishop belies his own effort not to seem a 
misty-eyed nostalgic." Well put, but! plead 
Not Guilty. Emphatically. 
—---------------------------—-c ontinued on page 69 
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David Bischoff (5); Robert Schweir (6); 
William Fink (6); Linda Isaacs (7); Melanie 
Desmond (7); Dennis Bailey (8); Lou Sta- 
this (9); Stephen P. Brown (9); Wayne 
Hooks (9); John DiPrete (9); Alan Winston 
(9); Darrell Schweitzer (9); Ted White (9); 
W. Ritchie Benedict (10); Jeff Schalles 
(11); Louls A. Morrow (11); Paul C. Allen 
(11); Steve Miller (11); Lee Weinstein (11); 
Frederick Patten (12); Clifford McMurray 
(12); Don D’Ammassa (12); Lee Smith (12); 


Michael Moynihan (13); Martin Morse 
Wooster (13); Dan Morrison (13); Joe 
Sanders (13); David Pettus (14); Kevin 
Christensen (14); Bill Glass (14); Robert 
Frazier (15); Elizabeth Stanford (15); Alan 
Ryan (16); Alan Rankin (16); Susan 
Shwartz (16); Grant Carrington (17); David 
Truesdale (18); James J. J. Wilson (18); 
Melissa Mia Hall (18); Terence M. Green 
(18); Andrew Andrews (18); Patricia Mat- 
thews (19); Neal Wilgus (20); Fred F. 
Paulenish (21); Ed Burns (21); J. T. Barba- 
rese (22); Pascal J. Thomas (23); Terry H. 
Jones (23); Janrae Frank (23); Eugene Lin 
(23); Debra L. McBride (23); Michael M. 
Morrison (23); David Hamilton (24); Ardath 
Mayhar (25); Stefan R. Dziemanowicz (25); 
Mark J. McGarry (26); Dan Crawford (26); 
Dean R. Lambe (27); Ron Hamblen (27); 
Howard Coleman (27); Fernando Q. 
Gouvea (28); David L. Transue (28); July A. 
Jolly (28); Jeremiah P. Reilly (29); Dan 
Temianka (30); Jon M. Gilbertson (30); 
Sharon E. Martin (31); Michael Bishop 
(32); Anthony Trull (32); Nancy A. Collins 
(33); Steven Sawicki (34); Michael G. 
Coney (34); E. R. Stewart (35); Richard 
Weilgosh (36); Chuck Von Nordheim (36); 
Everitt Mickey (36); Danny Reid (37); 
Katherine Eliska Kimbriel (38); Greg 
Costikyan (38); Lane A. Geyer (38); Nancy 
Hayes (38); Gini Mittel (38); Teresa Witmer 
(40); John Radzilowski (40); Debra F. 
Sanders (40); Michael Carr (42); Lea Braff 
(42); Jeff Janoda (42); Michael Andre- 
Driussi (43/44). 


ARTISTS 
No. 1 - No. 43/44 


[Artists are listed in chronological order of when first review 
appeared. Issue numbers in parentheses represent the first 
issue in which artwork appeared. ] 


Richard Adams (1); Roy Comiskey (1); 
Steven Hull (1); Morris Scott Dollens (1); 
Jeff Jones (1); Michael Kaluta (1); William 
Rotsler (1); Jack Gaughan (1); Berni 
Wrightson (1); Joel Pollack (2); John 
Fantucchio (2); Dan Adkins (2); Vaughn 
Bode (3); Larry Kamp (3); Dave Cockrum 
(3); Al Hanley (3); Glen Moy (4); Raiph 
Bassford (5); Steve Hickman (5); Bob Walter 
(5); Duncan Burgess (5); Steve Hauk (6); 
Felipe Alfonso (6); Barbara Goldfarb (6); 
Richard Bryant (7); Don Dagenais (7); Jim 
Rehak (7); Dennis Bailey (7); Artie Romero 
(8); Dan Steffan (8); Grant Canfield (8); Jim 
McLeod (8); Matt Howarth (8); Jim Shull (8); 
Steve Stiles (9); Jay Kinney (9); Al Sirois (9); 
C. Lee Healy (10); Wayne Pond (10); Ken 
Fletcher (10); Gene Day (10); Derek Carter 
(11); Stephen Fabian (12); McCollum (12); 
Mike Romesbury (12); B. T. Jeeeves (12); 
Bruce Townley (12); Michael Gilbert (12); 
Doug Herring(12); Dan Day(12); Darrell 
Anderson (13); Teddy Harvia (13); Alexis 
Gilliland (13); Jason Keeehn (14); Steve Fox 
(14); Gary Raham (14); Allen Koszowski 
(15); Dennis Fujitake (15); Julian Kernes 
(16); Robert A. Frazier (16); Arnold Fenner 
(16); Mario Giguere (17); Tim Hammell (17); 
Ray Waters Ill (17); Alan White (17); Brad 
Foster (18); Alfred Klosterman (18); John L. 
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Barnes (18); Randy Hoar (18); Sam S. 
Adkins (20); Bob Eggleton (21); Randy 
Moore (21); Jan Sherrell Gephardt (22); 
Jim Garrison (23); Mark Bondurant (24); 
John D. Waltrip (25); “Anti-Axis" (25); David 
Transue (26); Dave Garcia (27); Gale 
Steelman (27); Lori Walls (28); M. B. Simon 
(28); Valerie Tiley (29); Bradley Teare (29); 
Gary Davis (30); Rodney Marchetti (30); 
Luna Ticks (30); Bruce Salter (30); Mike 
Wright (31); Tim Buck (32); Joe Shea (32); 
Scott S. Heaton (32); Onel Fernandez (33); 
Stan Bruns (33); Alan Giana (34); Stefano 
Robotti (34); Peggy Ranson (36); Michael 
Morrison (36); Tim Thornberry (37); Jim 
Borkowski (37); Tom Simonton (37); 
Timothy Winkler (38); Anderson (39); 
Robert Jamieson (41); A. Wiederman (41); 
John Christiaan Cebollero (41); Catherine 
Buburuz (41); Nick Heitzman (42); Bob 
Hobbs (42); P. Wynn (42); 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
No. 1 (1973) - No. 43/44 (1993) 


D. Douglas Fratz: Editor-in-Chief (T1- 
T5,T7)(1973-1974,1976); Editor Emeritus 
(T6) (1974); Editor & Publisher (T8- 

Q43/44) (1977-1993). Steven L. Goldstein: 
Managing Editor (T1-T5) (1973-1974); Editor- 
in-Chief (T6)(1974). Natalie Paymer: Asso- 
ciate Editor (T1-T2) (1973); Typist (T3) (1974); 
Computer Layout (T7)(1976). Karen Fisher: 
Assistant Editor (T1-T2) (1973). Felipe 
Alfonzo: Layout Assistant (T2-T5) (1973- 
1974); Managing Editor (T6)(1974). Tom 
Monteleone: Special Editorial Advisor 
(T2)(1973). Chris Lampton: Typist 

(T3) (1973); Associate Editor (T4-T5) (1974); 
Contributing Editor (T8-T13) (1977-1979). 
William E. Fink: Publicity Editor (T3) (1973); 
Associate Editor (T6)(1974). David Bischoff: 
Assistant Editor (T4-T6) (1974); Contributing 
Editor (T8-Q43/44) (1977-1993). Judy Lewis: 
Layout Assistant (T4-T5) (1974). Kathy 
Waugh: Typist (T4) (1974). Dallas Hart: 
Publicity Editor (T4) (1974). Judy Goldstein: 
Layout Assistant (T6) (1974). Dennis Bailey: 
Managing Editor (T7) (1976); Editorial As- 
sistant (T8)(1977). Melanie Desmond: 
Associate Editor (T7) (1976); Editorial Assist- 
ant (T8,T10)(1977,1978); Contributing Editor 
(T9) (1977). Lee Moore: Computer Layout 
(T7)(1976). Steve Hauk: Art Director 
(T7)(1976). Ron Watson: Editorial Assistant 
(T7) (1976). Barbara Goldfarb: Editorial 
Assistant (T7)(1976). Dan Steffan: Art Direc- 
tor (T8-T11) (1977-1978); Contributing Editor 
(T12-T16) (1979-1980), Artie Romero: 
Production Assistant (T8-T9) (1977). Ted 
White: Contributing Editor (T8-Q43/44) 
(1977-1993). Linda Isaacs: Contributing 
Editor (T8)(1977). Naomi Richfield: Editori- 
al Assistant (T10-T16) (1978-1980). Charles 
Sheffield: Contributing Editor (T10-Q43/44) 
(1978-1993). Lou Stathis: Contributing 
Editor (T10-T14) (1978-1979); Advertising 
Assistant (T11-112)(1978-1979). Joan 
Sobel: Editorial Assistant (111-116) (1978- 
1980). John Shirley: Contributing Editor 
(T11-T16,T25-T34) (1978-1980, 1986-1989). 
Michael Bishop: Contributing Editor (T13- 
Q43/44) (1979-1993). Lynn Collier: Editorial 
Assistant (T15) (1980). George Alec Effin- 


ger: Contributing Editor (T15-Q43/44) (1980- 
1993). Darrell Schweltzer: Contributing 
Editor (T22-Q43/44) (1985-1993). Stephen P. 
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1989). John G. Betancourt: Associate 
Editor (T25-T29) (1986-1988). Mark J. 
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1988). Heather Bryden: Assistant Editor 
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sistant Editor (T25-T31) (1986-1988). Eugene 
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Advertising Director (T25-T30) (1986-1988). 
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Bisho 
(continued from page 66) 

That review of a Dylan concert didn't 
attempt to put the man’s whole career in 
perspective (besides, | like the humane 
convention of judging artists by their best 
work, not their lapses, miscues, outright 
failures, and maybe less than orderly per- 
sonal lives), hut simply to describe the 
impact upon me both of that specific concert 
and my own admittedly fond memories of 
the best stuff in his repertoire. | don’t listen 
to the stuff from the "frequent periods of 
mediocrity," and the only parts of Dylan's 
“religious conversions, re-conversions and 
mansions sinking into the sand" that should 
mean anything to the rest of us as consum- 
ers of art are the marketed musical products 
that sprang from them. And Slow Train 
Coming, for one, marks a high point in 
Dylan's artistic development, even if its 
theological content disarms or irks you. 

Granted, in the matter of Dylan's refusal 
“to wear the messianic cloak," | do appear to 
hold him up as a role model—but only inso- 
far as he views "the idolization of himself or 
others as a crime against the humanity of 
those empedastaled and as a sin against 
oneself." That dog will hunt. And | know in 
my heart that the last nine paragraphs of that 
piece include some of the best writing | ever 
did for Doug Fratz. Break out your copy of 
issue 39 and see for yourself. 

(Self-praise, a wise soul once said, is no 
praise at all. Similarly, no praise is no praise 
at all, and sometimes—like Isaac Asimov, like 
Jonathan V. Post—even the saintliest of us 
must self-promote.) 

THRUST and QUANTUM have sepa- 
rately and together come to the end of a 


lively run. | once hyped THRUST as “one of 
the most provocative mixes of SF- and fanta- 
sy-related opinion, history, satire, interviews, 
and general uncategorizable quirkiness in 
the semiprofessional press," and so it is. Or 
was. | may have initially come aboard for 
purposes of self-promotion, and | may have 
occasionally written stuff that today afflicts 
me with the winces, but (not unlike Bob 
Dylan) | always strove to write as honestly as 
| could at the time, and so my affection for 


these magazines has a lot to do with the fact 
that a focused image of the SF field unreels 
in them, as does a flickering portrait of my 
own evolution as a writer and a person. | 
thank Doug for giving me a forum and 
everyone else for bearing with me. And | bid 
these magazines a grateful adieu. 

Goodbye, THRUST; farewell, QUAN- 
TUM. 

A leap of the counter and I'm out of 
here.@ 


UNCLASSIFIED ADS 


GIANT CATALOG of fantasy, horror and 
science fiction books and magazines. 350 
pages listing 6500 individually described 
and priced items. $12.00 postpaid. Other 
Worlds Bookstore, 1281 North Main St., 
Providence, Ri 02904. Or get my latest 300+ 
item sample catalog for $1.00. [46] 


SF/FANTASY/DETECTIVE fiction, first and 
collectible editions. Free catalogs irregularly 
issued. Black & White Books, 111 Hicks St. 
#11F, Brooklyn, NY 11201. [47] 


STAR TREK - both, Star Wars, Dark Shad- 
ows, Doc Savage, James Bond, U.N.C.L.E., 
pulps, westerns, Playboys, Avengers, movie 
and TV photos, magazines, paperbacks, 
posters, and comic books, etc. 1930-1990. 
Catalog $2.50. TV Guides 1950-1990, cata- 
log $2. Howard Rogofsky, Box T-107, Glen 
Oaks, NY 11004. [43] 


SF PAPERBACKS for readers and collec- 
tors. Also hardbacks, magazines. Plus 
vintage and collectible paperbacks of all 
kinds. Send two dollars for big catalog to J. 
Waters, Box 459, Morristown, AZ 85342. [43] 


SCI-FI/FANTASY/HORROR STORE for 
sale. Books, games, gifts, comics. Great 
location in Buffalo. Profitable. Priced right. 
716-892-5470. [43] 


SHORT STORY CONTEST. 32nd Annual 
National Fantasy Federation amateur 
SF/fantasy short story contest. Send SASE 
for rules, entry blanks, to Donald Franson, 
6543 Babcock Ave., North Hollywood, CA 
91606-2308. [43] 


SF-FANTASY magazines, books (new and 
used). 64-page catalog $1.00. Collections 
purchased. Robert Madle, 4406 Bestor 
Drive, Rockville, MD 20853. [99B] 


SF/FANTASY/HORROR: ist, limited & 
special editions, many signed. Free cata- 
logs. Richerson’s Books, P.O.B. 181, Blan- 
co, TX 78606. [43] 


BOOKS, ART, VIDEOS, AUDIO TAPES for 
the SF, fantasy and horror fan. Mysteries 
too. Old and new items. Send $1.00 for list 
(credit with first order). Collections pur- 
chased. The Dust Jacket, 9835 Robin Rd., 
Niles, IL 60648. [45] 
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Attn. Robert E. Howard/Conan fans! 
Yggdrasil #1 reprinting REH's Kull story, 
‘The Mirrors of Tuzan Thune’ is available 
from Scott A. Sheaffer for 75¢ plus 29¢ 
postage per copy. Make check or money 
order payable to Scott A. Sheaffer, 30 Sack- 
ett Rd., Westfield, MA 01085. [43] 


Tales Twice Told’s Fantasy/Sci-Fi ist and 
rare edition catalog: books from Adams to 
Zelazny. Send $1 to Tales Twice Told, 546 
Westcott St., Syracuse, NY 13210. [47] 


HORROR/FANTASY/SCI-FI first editions, 
collectible editions, many signed. Cata- 
logues issued. Black Orchid Books, 661 
Salem Street, Malden, MA 02148. [43] 


BOOKS ON AUDIO TAPE: Star Trek, Sher- 
lock Holmes, Asimov to Zelazny. Free cata- 
log! AC Books, Box 690791, Houston, TX 
77269. [43] 


FRITZ LEIBER REMEMBERED - hour-long 
VHS video tribute. $25 postpaid from Famil- 
iar Productions, 537 Jones, Suite 2154, San 
Francisco, CA 94102. (Californians must add 
sales tax.) [43] 


SF MAIL LISTS for sale. 4500+ SF fans and 
readers, 350+ SF book stores, 175+ SF 
publishers, on mailing labels, at lowest costs 
anywhere. Custom sorted, national or local. 
Perfect for SF&F mail order dealers, conven- 
tions. Join our dozens of satisfied customers 
and discover the benefits of direct-mail 
advertising! Write for full information to 
Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877. [99] 


BUY, SELL, TRADE, 
Your SF Collectibles in 
Our Intergalactic Bazaar 


Send $1.50 for sample copy, $9.00 
for l-year Subscription (6 issues). 


[In Canada $2 sample, $12 subscription.) 


8. 
Strange New ZW; 
The Marketplace for Sc 
Enthusiasts and Cdl 
PO Box 223-A, Tallevast 
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BLACK COCKTAIL by Jonathan Carroll 
(St. Martin's Press, 1991, 76 pp., $13.95, 
ISBN 0-312-06304-0) 

HEADS by Greg Bear (St. Martin's Press, 
1991, 125 pp., $14.95, ISBN 0-312-06367-9) 
GRIFFIN’S EGG by Michael Swanwick (St. 
Martin's Press, 1992, 101 pp., $15.95, ISBN 
0-312-06304-0) 

KALIMANTAN by Lucius Shepard (St. 
Martin's Press, 1992, 160 pp., $16.95, ISBN 
0-312-07007-1) 

OUTNUMBERING THE DEAD by Frederik 
Pohl (St. Martin's Press, 1992, 110 pp., 
$14.95, ISBN 0-312-07755-6) 

CITY OF TRUTH by James Morrow (St. 
Martin's Press, 1992, 104 pp., $14.95, ISBN 
0-312-07672-X) 

Reviewed by Doug Fratz 


Between September 1991 and June 
1992, St. Martin's Press was engaged in a 
meritorious program, imported from their 
counterparts in England, publishing illustrat- 
ed, high-quality hardcover editions of SF 
and fantasy novellas. The series featured six 
novellas from 1990 by six of the field’s finest 
writers of short fiction. 

Black Cocktail by Jonathan Carroll and 
Heads by Greg Bear initiated the program in 
late 1991. Carroll’s book is a contemporary 
fantasy that begins as a brilliant character 
study and turns into a gripping supernatural 
mystery. It is marred only by a finish that 
seems to me to be over-reaching in its 
attempt for a fantastic ending. Bear's book 
wastes a well-realized hard SF milieu on a 
story that is all too obviously a ham-handed 
swipe at Scientology and L. Ron Hubbard. 

The series improved in 1992 with Grif- 
fin’s Egg by Michael Swanwick and Kall- 
mantan by Lucius Shepard, followed by 
Outnumbering the Dead by Frederik Pohl 
and City of Truth by James Morrow. 
Swanwick's book is one of the best hard SF 
novellas of recent years, with its absorbing 
story set on the Moon in the 21st century 
being marred only by the large number of 
other SF stories in recent years where off- 
world colonies seek to survive as the Earth's 
population is destroyed in massive military 
conflicts. The Shepard book shows the 
author in finest form with another tale of 
magic realism set in the jungles of the third 
world, this time Borneo. Pohl’s book is a 
subtly moving character story, its protagonist 
an aging dancer/actor who is the only mortal 
in a society of immortals several centuries in 
the future. Finally, Morrow's book is an 
absurdist satire about a future utopia where 
telling the whole truth is always mandatory 
that is somewhat uncomfortably welded 
together with the story of a father whose son 
has a fatal disease and wants to learn to lie 
in order to hide the fact from him. 

Two excellent books and four more 
good ones in nine months, and then, there 
were no more. 

| have not seen any reports explaining 
why St. Martin's ended the program. Possi- 
bly SF readers and libraries did not feel such 
short fiction worthy of hardcover prices. 
Ironically, most of the best novellas in recent 
years have been put out in book form by 
Axolotl Press (Pulphouse Publishing), and 
not by a major New York publisher like St. 
Martins. 

But each year, the average quality of 
science fiction novellas exceeds that of any 
other story length. And each year six to 
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eight novellas are published that are worthy 
of being published in durable hardcover 
editions that will attain them equal status on 
library shelves with the numerous fat science 
fiction adventure novels and fantasy trilo- 
gies, and remain readily available to future 
readers of the genre. One can only hope 
that someday a major publisher will be able 
to figure out a way to develop a viable, 
continuing program to publish top-quality 
short novels in hardcover editions. 


ner of the 
World Fantasy Award 
for Best Collection 
of the Year 
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STOREYS FROM THE OLD HOTEL by 
Gene Wolfe (Tor, 1992, 331 pp., $21.95, 
ISBN 0-312-85208-8) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


You may have thought all the collectible 
Wolfe short fiction had been collected, in 
such remarkable books as The Island of Dr. 
Death and Other Stories and other stories, 
Gene Wolfe’s Book of Days, and the more 
recent Endangered Species. Here comes 
another bunch, with stories that had escaped 
notice so far. 

Are we scraping the bottom of the 
barrel? Not really; what we have left are less 
commercial, shorter, more unusual pieces, 
by no means inferior. We're treated to a 
number of shiny fragments, which, though 
they may fail to yield a feeling of completion, 
illuminate some specific facet. Wolfe is 
especially good at depicting people who 
have lost their moorings, and end up in 
some inn or some café, like driftwood of 
society—or its hard-working cogs. This was 
the atmosphere that permeated Free Live 
Free, and | find it again in "Westwind," and 
“Beech Hill," where ordinary people hold 
conventions to indulge in their fantasies of 
success. 

Loneliness is rampant in hotels, and a 
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featured theme in this book; loneliness 
brought on by technology or social change, 
as in "Sonya, Crane Wessleman, and Kittee" 
or "In Looking-Glass Castle," loneliness re- 
lieved by magic in "Love, Among the Corri- 
dors," and in particular the loneliness of old 
people, as in "The Packerhaus Method" or 
"The Death of Doctor Island." Death, indeed, 
comes as a logical step into greater loneli- 
ness, as in “Checking Out." 

Most of those stories have little to do 
with SF, but we are used to Wolfe's skirting 
of the genre boundaries. However, although 
we do find here a number of pieces which 
could not be called SF or fantasy, there are 
some too which are "purer" SF than we are 
used to from him, stories with robots, space- 
ships, and all the required trimmings. Such 
as "Trip, Trap," published in Orbit 2 in 1967, 
and which according to Wolfe marked the 
beginning of his professional writing career: 
remindful of Sheckley in its subject matter, 
but executed with Wolfe's characteristic 
attention to detail. 

Any reader of, say, the Book of the New 
Sun will know how crucial it is to pay close 
attention to the clues that Gene Wolfe drops 
for the careful reader, hidden at the end of a 
sentence or in the middle of some technical 
description. It’s no surprise, then, that he is a 
natural at mystery stories; the surprise is that 
a novel like Pandora by Holly Hollander 
remained unpublished for so long. Here we 
get delightful Sherlock Holmes pastiches 
played out by robots (proving that Wolfe can 
out-Asimov the Good Doctor), a mystery set 
in a sword and sorcery setting (a hard one to 
pull out, since wizards are notoriously tricky), 
a dazzling locked-spaceship mystery involv- 
ing a clone, and a post-disaster story of 
technological swindle. All masterfully told. 
How those could number among Gene 
Wolfe's "most obscure work," there's the real 
mystery. 


THE TRIKON DECEPTION by Ben Bova 
and Bill Pogue (Tor Books, 1992, 320 pp., 
$19.95, ISBN 0-312-85024-7) 

Reviewed by W. Ritchie Benedict 


Science fiction usually occupies itself 
with delineating a future that is decades or 
centuries down the road. There should be a 
new term for a novel dealing with the imme- 
diate future—not just speculative fiction, but 
something else. Ben Bova, the former editor 
of Analog and the author of more than 70 
books has come up with a novel that is only 
six years in our future and it is chillingly 
plausible. 


Humanity's first viable space station is 
now a going concern and it is used primarily 
for genetic experiments that cannot be per- 
formed on a crowded, polluted earth. 
Known as Trikon (shorthand for tri- 
continent), it is a shared project of North 
America, Japan and United Europe. The 
novel begins with a dire crisis that threatens 
the break-up of the station and the death of 
everyone on board then flashes back to the 
circumstances which led to this chain of 
events exactly one week earlier. Dan Tighe, 
the commander of the station, finds that a 
computer thief has been downloading sensi- 
tive security files. A technician attempting to 
prevent future thefts has created a virus he 
hopes will put an end to the infiltration. 
Unfortunately, the virus will also worm its 
way into the computers controlling life 
support and kill all of the personnel if it is not 
stopped. A relief shuttle flight is being 
delayed by Hurricane Caroline. The station 
is also engaged in testing the feasibility of a 
long-term trip to Mars and it is being run by 
an astronomer named Kurt Jaeckle. As 
might be expected with an international 
crew, there are all sorts of petty bickering, 
jockeying for scientific prestige and mutual 
suspicion going on. Tighe has particular 
problems with an overbearing Indian scien- 
tist—Dr. Chakra Ramsanjawi who cannot 
abide any interference with his work. 
Science has uncovered a new psychological 
disorder known as Orbital Dementia caused 
by long periods of being cooped up in artifi- 
cial surroundings. On Earth, there is the 
peculiar puzzle of unexplained whale deaths 
in various oceans. The Mars module is 
nearly sabotaged by an unbalanced crew- 
man and in the midst of everything else the 
media is angling for stories. In short, there 
are more problems than you can shake a 
stick at. 

To keep the plot moving at a fast clip, 
Bova alternates between events on the orbit- 
al station and events back on Earth. You can 
see the influence of Bill Pogue, himself a 
former astronaut, in the details concerning 
life in space. In this, as in any other adven- 
ture oriented novel, it is necessary to have a 
villain or villains. There are industrial forces 
on all continents that have a vested interest 
in seeing the status quo continue or else 
make piles of money off any new bio- 
products produced on board Trikon. Itis 
obvious they have one or more spies plant- 
ed but who are they? There is nothing to 
prevent these people from murdering by 
proxy in order to get their way and soon 
bodies begin to turn up all over the place. If 
the space station is destroyed it will remove 
the last hope of eradicating the ecological 
spiral at home and the population of the 
entire planet will become extinct within 20 
years or so. 

The fascination of this book lies in the 
relationship of the fiction to the headlines we 
see when we pick up the morning news- 
paper. This is not some far-fetched badly 
plotted potboiler—there is a dynamic imme- 
diacy topped by a pulse-pounding climax. 
The characters tend to be a bit two- 
dimensional, but that is easily overlooked 
due to the gripping plot. Sometimes a col- 
laboration does not work very well due to the 
differences between the contributing au- 
thors. In this case, it is no problem for this 
hard science SF novel that will be well re- 
ceived by both Bova fans and the public. 


NIGHTSIDE THE LONG SUN by Gene 
Wolfe (Tor, 1993, 333 pp., $21.95, ISBN: 0- 
312-85207-X) 

Reviewed by Michael Andre-Driussi 


Here it is, the first book of the new 
Starcrossers Landfall series by Gene 
Wolfe: a fast-paced adventure on a genera- 
tional starship known by its inhabitants as 
the ‘whorl’; a mystery that starts off with a 
god-sent vision and ends with an exorcism 
blending science and religion; and a sus- 
pense novel that takes a priest trying to save 
his gymnasium/church into the underworld 
of crime. 

The hero is a man named Silk, a simple 
priest who has suddenly been contacted by 
a god while playing a game that looks to be 
a cross between basketball and the Aztec 
ballcourt game. In a frozen moment Patera 
Silk receives a vast amount of information 
from the Outsider, paramount of which is that 
he himself is the answer to his predecessor's 
prayers, and that his mission is to save his 
manteion (‘house of prophesy’). Silk goes to 
the animal market in search of a sacrifice 
appropriate for this portentous moment, and 
meets a canny seller who suggests a child is 
the best sacrifice of all. The grisly specter of 
human sacrifice serves as an introduction to 
the lesser but still horrific notion of sacrific- 
ing animals that can talk, and Silk eventually 
purchases such a creature. 

Unfortunately, it quickly becomes 
apparent that the Ayuntamiento (Spanish for 
‘body of magistrates’ or ‘municipal govern- 
ment’) has just sold Silk’s financially 
strapped manteion to Blood, an underworld 
figure who deals in an addictive drug called 
rust. In addition, the sacrifice goes badly, 
seemingly an ill omen. Desperate, Silk 
decides to break into Blood’s mansion and 
win back the manteion by reason or force. 
First he has to find the place, and as the 
sleeve of night brings darkness to his city of 
Viron, light to the skylands above, he sets 
out on his quest. 

Nightside introduces a rich new my- 
thology, exotic yet slightly familiar. Main- 
frame, the realm of the nine gods and fortu- 
nate souls, is as visible to the inhabitants of 
the whorl as Mount Olympus was to the 
ancient Greeks, and most of the Nine bear a 
certain resemblance to figures in Greek 
myth: Pas, sky god with lightning bolts and 
father of seven gods, seems like Zeus; 
Echidna, grain goddess and wife of Pas, was 
a Greek sea monster; Scylla, their eldest 
child and patroness of Viron, was another 


sea monster; Tartaros, god of thieves, was a 
pre-Olympian god who gave his name to the 
darkest region of Hades; Thelxiepeia the 
enchanting was one of the Sirens; Phaea the 
ever feasting, where ‘Phaea’ (shining one) 
was a title of Demeter as white sow; Marvel- 
ous Molpe seems a female form of ‘Molpus’ 
or melody; Hierax the mute might be a 
masculine form of ‘heira,’ or priestess; and 
Sphigx, who is associated with deserts, has 
a name close to sphinx. 

The scenario of the Nine inside the 
whorl while the long forgotten Outsider 
breaks through from the void of space 
seems like a Gnostic response to the cyber- 
punk cult of the godmachine, as well as 
harkening to Plato's analogy of the cave, 
where people mistake shadow for substance 
until one man sees the source of light and 
the true nature of reality. Probing these 
gods as false idols, personalities of Urth 
mortals impressed into the computer when 
the whorl was created unknown chiliads 
before, produces some interesting specula- 
tion: the Scylla of Mainframe might be the 
same as the Scylla mentioned in chapter four 
of The Claw of the Conciliator as an enemy 
of the New Sun; and as the Greek Echidna is 
married to Typhon, so might two-headed Pas 
turn out to be the virtual-reality version of the 
despotic Monarch Typhon who tempted 
Severian in The Sword of the Lictor and 
imprisoned the Conciliator in The Urth of 
the New Sun. 

But this is all background as Silk enlists 
the help of Auk, a local burglar, and forms a 
partnership of priest and criminal akin to 
Chesterton's Father Brown and Flambeau. 
Auk tries to talk Silk out of his quest, telling 
him that Blood'’s mansion is too tough a 
target even for a professional thief, let alone 
a complete novice. Silk is adamant, howev- 
er, and takes to the break-in with all the skill 
and energy he can muster. 

Wolfe is renowned for his use of words 
weird and wonderful, and Nightside is no 
exception. Although the culture is derived 
from South America, sprinkled with terms 
like ‘jefe’ (boss), ‘Juzgado’ (court of justice), 
and ‘Alambrera’ (wire screen or fire grate), 
the criminal subculture is patterned on that 
of Dickens's London, giving the street 
language of the whorl a heavy dose of 
thieves’ cant. (Among the truly obscure 
words in Nightside is ‘azoth,’ an alchemical 
term for mercury, which was also applied to 
the principle of the immaterial.) With third- 
person narration, the action is immediate, 
the outcome is uncertain, and Nightside the 
Long Sun begins with a bang what promises 
to be a great new series of four books. 
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HIGH AZTECH by Ernest Hogan (Tor, 
1992, 248 pp., $3.99, ISBN 0-812-50866-1) 
Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


Xétotl Zapata is some sort of revolu- 
tionary poet in 21st century Mexico, a coun- 
try which by then has gathered enough 
economic power to invert the relationship 
between it and the USA. This rise in world 
hierarchy has been accompanied by an 
Aztec revival, a religious expression of the 
Mexicans’ revitalized national pride, and by 
the emergence of a bastardized, urban 
version of Nahuatl (the Aztec language) into 
the Spanish spoken in Mexico, and particu- 
larly the capital city of Tenochtitlan (of 
course it reverted to its original name), where 
the action is taking place. 

Our protagonist is in fact rather passive 
throughout this action. No matter how 
badass he'd like to sound, Zapata, just like 
Pablo Cortez in Hogan's previous novel 
Cortez on Jupiter, is more of an artist than a 
man of action, and always fails at his at- 
tempts at Aztech-style warriorhood and 
death in a blaze of glory. This allows the 
book to-go on, and our narrator to spend 
most of it half-drugged and kidnapped by 
one faction or another, and wondering (as 
we do, but we have a bit more information) 
what the Mictlan is going on. 

There is a surfeit of colorful sects, 
gangs and cliques in this book, and all blur 
in the memory after a while, sort of like the 
various tribes on Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 
Barsoom. It makes for a needlessly compli- 
cated plot, although we can enjoy the tour. 
Hogan at least tackles the oh so contempo- 
rary issue of religion as a driving force for 
wars and revolutions, a problem SF seemed 
to have lost sight of; whether he says much 
that is new is open to question. At least, he's 
got a voice of his own, built upon the crea- 
tion of a not-quite-foreign language—a 
mixture of Spanish and English in his first 
novel, of Spanish and Nahutl in this one. 
While | don't question his philogical re- 
search, | have to say that it often does come 
across as a lot of familiar words with *-otl" or 
"-atl" endings. But it conveys the essential 
fact of the Mexican experience, the bastardi- 
zation (initially between Indian and Spanish 
cultures), and glorifies it on an unprecedent- 
ed scale in Zapata's adventures and halluci- 
nations. A saving grace for a somewhat 
rushed book, 
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ALTERNATE PRESIDENTS, edited by Mike 
Resnick (Tor Books, 1992, 466 pp., $4.99, 
ISBN 0-812-51192-1) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 

While many alternate world stories use 
as their starting point the modified outcome 
of some pivotal battle, this original anthology 
takes on the frighteningly systematical study 
of alternate outcomes to the electoral battles 
waged every four years for the American 
Presidency. Daunting task. We don't (lucki- 
ly) get a story for each election, but 28 out of 
a possible total of 50 or so isn't bad! 

But, just like the changing but elastic 
currents of history in Poul Anderson's The 
Time Patrol, these alternate worlds tend to 
converge to some basic nodes: the 19th 
century stories are inevitably attracted to the 
Civil War—how it could have started earlier, 
lasted a shorter span, ended in victory for 
the South, etc.—and the 20th century stories 
have to deal with either World War Il or 
Vietnam. This is not to say that ‘civilian’ 
issues are forgotten: race relations (in 
connection or not with the Civil War), 
women’s suffrage, and the Depression all 
come up; the first two topics figure promi- 
nently enough to betray our era’s slant in the 
reading of the past. But the stories taken as 
a whole—along with the editor's historical 
reminders at the start of each of them—form 
a review of 200 years of history of the USA; 
sometimes of its minutiae, but the subject 
matter is always interesting. 

Many of these short stories being rather 
brief, they often suffer from being heavy on 
the exposition, either of the circumstances 
leading to a different outcome of the elec- 
tion, or of the larger consequences of the 
modification; there is little space left for 
character development. The best stories 
often only use the changed election as 
background, and weave it into the life of 
characters who are at some remove from the 
proverbial smoke-filled backrooms, or live 
after the pivotal event. 

Thus "Fighting Bob" by Kristine Kathryn 
Rusch succeeds admirably because, as it’s 
told from the viewpoint of a rather reprehen- 
sible character, it draws our attention to him 
while subtly introducing the necessary 
information about the world it's taking place 
in. .Eileen Gunn's ‘Fellow Americans" is 
worth reading for the sole amazing image of 
Richard Nixon as syndicated TV buffoon. 
Robert Sheckley’s "Dukakis and the Aliens" is 
carried along by its author's irresistible 
verve, Lawrence Watt-Evans' "Truth, Justice 
and the American Way" by the gradual reali- 
zation of his protagonists’ hateful prejudices. 
In "Chickasaw Slave," Judith Moffett creates 
a truly original vision of integration of (some) 
Indians into the American life (a situation 
alluded to, but never fully described, in the 
alternate America that forms the background 
of Orson Scott Card's Tales of Alvin Maker). 
Pat Cadigan’s “Dispatches from the Revolu- 
tion" is a masterpiece of exposition through 
supposedly unconnected fragments. Laura 
Resnick’s "We are not amused” is a humor- 
ous collection of letters Queen Victoria might 
have penned. 

Of course, all stories in the book can’t 
be as good as those, and | wonder if | should 
recommend cover-to-cover perusal of it. It is, 
however, an intellectually stimulating book, 
well worth buying. 
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A FIRE UPON THE DEEP, by Vernor Vinge 
(Tor Books, 1992, 391 pp., $22.00, ISBN 0- 
312-85182-0) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


Galactic SF is back in fashion, it would 
seem; while Dan Simmons and lain Banks 
have given interstellar empires new luster 
with complex novels (Hyperion, the Culture 
novels), Vinge follows in Brin’s footsteps and 
refurbishes the concept of a galactic civiliza- 
tion from the point of view of hard SF. 

The comparison between the two writ- 
ers goes farther than Brin's elogious quote 
on the cover of this book, and their common 
background as scientists residing in South- 
ern California. Vinge posits a wide range of 
starfaring races, living in harmony on a large 
number of planets, and united by a loose 
commercial network (which does not exclude 
wars, as the events of the novel make it 
clear). He even uses once the term "uplift" in 
the sense Brin gave it in his celebrated 
series (namely, the access to sentience of a 
race, with the help of another one). 

However, Vinge’s setup is much less 
tigidly organized than Brin’s. The whole net 
is much too vast for any planet to even have 
accurate data about stars too far dway, or 
events too long past. Information systems 
have reached their limits, and some people 
have a full time job making up indexes of 
indexes. The new twist in A Fire upon the 
Deep comes from the inversion of an old SF 
cliché: the assumption that the older, more 
densely packed star systems in the galactic 
core are necessarily the seat of more ad- 
vanced civilizations. Quite the contrary, we 
are told; the density of matter at the galactic 
center slows everything down, light, space- 
ships, communication, and thought itself. (| 
can see how such an idea could arise: from 
being stuck in an inner-city traffic jam, 
hopelessly wishing for the near-empty 
freeways of the outskirts of the urban 
sprawil....) High technology—like antigravita- 
tion and intelligent machines—unworkable 
in densely occupied regions, can only 
blossom at the edges of the galaxy, and in 
fact the easier communications make them 
the real "center" for travel and exchanges: 
civilization, in a word. At the outer reaches 
of the galaxy, intelligence falls up into the 
singularity of flash evolution to godhood, 
whence the name "Transcend" given to that 
region, and the filed of "applied theology" 
consists of the study of the artifacts brought 
“down" from the Transcend into the civilized, 
but still understandable parts of the galaxy 
(this idea of a singularity in evolution was 
already a major background concern in 
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Marooned in Realtime). 

The book's plot is basically simple: a 
threat brought on by the search for forbidden 
knowledge destroys our heroine's world and 
could do more harm, unless a countermeas- 
ure is brought back from the distant world 
where chance landed. it. This will require a 
long and perilous trip through deep zones of 
the galaxy, meddling with some interstellar 
politics, and with the internal wars of the 
world of Arrival, where the dominant race are 
intelligent packs of dogs with a medieval 
level of technology. Oh, and | should men- 
tion that suspense, last-minute rescues, and 
space battles will all be involved—the novel 
pulls all the stops. It does it well enough, 
except that | feel that some of the complica- 
tions (such as the fight against the human- 
haters) could have been avoided, and that 
there is perhaps too much boy-scoutishness 
in the characters, and too many (acknowl- 
edged) Norwegian references. 

But, in true SF fashion, the treats of the 
book are in the ideas it brings out. Whereas 
Brin is an astronomer, Vinge is a computer 
scientist, and this is felt throughout the book. 
I've already mentioned the information glut-it 
is vividly expressed by the electronic bulletin 
board messages that punctuate the book, 
riddled with references to time, space, and 
the difficulties of translation. Brin’s Earth 
suffered from an abundance of computer 
mail which created a fannish, in-groupish 
atmosphere; Vinge's snippets of interstellar 
e-mail, while not exempt from such foibles, 
convey the feeling of ungraspable vastness 
of the imperfectly known universe. 

But his best creation here is another 
instance of a computer-influenced idea: the 
race of the Tines, dogs that have only 
achieved sentience through the building up 
of pack-individuals (four-to-six-legged 
bodies in constant high-frequency sound 
communication) which lose the capacity to 
think and talk when they're separated, and 
which can (in some cases) recombine to 
create new individuals. Parallel processing 
was here! Vinge has methodically explored 
the consequences of his invention on social 
structure, language, names, politics, archi- 
tecture, the effect of climate on civilization, 
and character development for his protago- 
nist Wrickwrackscar (formerly Wrickwrack- 
rum). An impressive feat, just what us jaded 
SF readers needed. 


TIMEMASTER by Robert L. Forward (Tor, 
1992, 277 pp. $19.95, ISBN 0-312-8521 4-2) 
HARD DRIVE by James Wallace and Jim 
Erickson (Wiley, 1992, 426 pp., $22.95, 
ISBN 0-471-56886-4) 

Reviewed by Nancy Hayes 


These books represent two seemingly 
quite different types, but provide an interest- 
ing contrast in style and approach. 

With Timemaster, Robert Forward has 
written another work of hard super-science 
SF. It is 2036, and Randy Hunter is the fabu- 
lously wealthy Chief Executive Officer of 
Reinhold Astroengineering Company, an 
organization that does things like mine 
asteroids and set up systems of space eleva- 
tors. Reinhold is the principal player in all of 
the forefront industries of the moment. 

Reinhold Astroengineering unlocks the 
secret of the interstellar space drive. This 
happens concurrently with the discovery, in 
space, of an alien life form, not too intelli- 
gent. Its inherent abilities facilitate time 
travel, and so immortality. Randy hops to it. 

He meets older versions of himself in 
his travels, and is rescued by one or another 
of them more than once when he gets into 
trouble. They advise him: "Anything else | 
should know before | go?" "I don’t remember 
telling you anything." 

Hard Drive is a biography of Bill Gates, 
the CEO of Microsoft Corporation. This is 
the software company that supplied MS- 
DOS, the operating system of the IBM-PC 
(and its clones). Microsoft, the forefront 
company in the industry of the moment, had 
revenues of $1.8 billion in 1991. Gates 
himself, independently wealthy before he 
began this enterprise, is said to be worth 
about $7 billion. Hard Drive (that's what the 
principal inner hardware of a computer is 
called) was written by two Seattle Post Intel- 
ligencer reporters who watched the compa- 
ny, based in a nearby suburb, grow to 
10,000 employees in ten years. 

Randy Hunter in Forward’s Timemaster 
is short and childish-looking. He uses a 
special chair at Board meetings. During 
most of the novel, he's traveling, through 
time, through space: the reader is didactical- 
ly presented a variety of wondrous concepts. 
He relates only to his wife and the people 
who work under him, none of whom are 
really characterized. Ethnicity and props are 
substituted for characterization. (Randy’s 
employees have various backgrounds, his 
wife is Hispanic; men are adorned, women 
wear no makeup or jewelry in 2036, etc.) 
Our hero's nemesis, Oscar Barkham, is 
transparent and one-note. He exists, appar- 
ently, to be defeated by the application of 
the concepts the novel showcases. 

Bill Gates in Hard Drive is tall and cute- 
looking. When he and his partner, Paul 
Allen, met with early perspective clients, 
Paul, who is more mature in appearance, 
would greet them first. Bill looked ten years 
younger than he really was. 

Wallace and Erickson, through inter- 
views with friends, relatives, associates, and 
former employees (everybody, apparently, 
except Gates himself!) describe the atmos- 
phere Gates lives in, the Microsoft philoso- 
phy and lifestyle. A lot is revealed in the way 
others interpret Gates’ behavior, in the way 
the same behavior is interpreted from differ- 
ent perspectives. 

Forward would do well to read a few 
biographies like this one. It's people who 
are working to understand nature, extracting 
laws from which’ they create 
technologies—and they're doing it for a 
reason. What technology is created, why it 
works and how it works depends on the 
methods used in discovering the laws, and 
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which laws are acknowledged. Science and 
technology occurs in a social context; it's 
worked by people. 

Hard Drive describes the social context 
that resulted in, and maintains the Microsoft 
Corporation. A Bill Gates was bound to 
appear, at this time, with certain predictable 
personality traits. If Robert Forward had 
done something like this with Randy Hunter 
and Reinhold Astroengineering, 2036, he 
would have merged so-called hard and soft 
science fiction. 

Without characterization, Timemaster's 
acceleration is too high; as if too much of 
what's important has been skipped over, left 
out. But the book will be entertaining to 
those who are looking for intellectual exer- 
cises in the physics of time travel. An 
Appendix is supplied that has a time sum- 
mary of each of the Randy's adventures 
described in the book, Reader/researchers 
may find useful the bibliographic listing 
which includes papers with titles like 
“Wormholes in Spacetime and Their Use for 
Interstellar Travel: A Tool for Teaching 
General Relativity," (American Journal of 
Physics) and "Space Warps: A Review of 
One Form of Propulsionless Transport," 
(Journal of the British Interplanetary Society). 
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JARAN by Kate Elliott (DAW, 1992, 494 pp., 
$4.99, ISBN: 0-88677-513-2) 
Reviewed by John Radzilowski 


This novel by new author Kate Elliott, 
features a strong story line people by believ- 
able characters. 

Tess Soerensen is the younger sister 
and heir to the only powerful human ruler in 
a galactic empire controlled by the alien 
Chapailii. It is a universe in which humans 
are peripheral to the center of power, having 
lost a rebellion against the Chapalii led by 
Tess's brother, who was later given a 
dukedom by the aliens. If this sounds 
complicated, itis. Elliott understands the 
layered weave of politics and presents it in a 
convincing fashion. 

Tess, running away from her inherited 
title and a failed relationship, gets caught up 
in a mysterious Chapalii intrigue on a planet 
ruled by her brother and inhabited by 
humans living at a pre-industrial level of 
technology. Just what are the Chapalii 
doing on the planet and what are they look- 
ing for in the guise of religious pilgrims? 

Tess soon encounters the Jaran, the 
nomadic tribes that inhabit the planet's 
steppes and their powerful and charismatic 
leader, Ilya Bakhtiian. As Tess works to 
discover what the Chapalii are up to, she 
and llya, of course, develop a mutual attrac- 
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tion, although to Elliott's credit she lets them 
work their way toward each other half a step 
at a time. 

The book's real focus is how Tess and 
llya work out their own problems. These two 
characters, along with a host of excellent 
supporting figures, are so strong that they 
end up dominating the book, relegating the 
Chapalii and galactic politics to the back- 
ground. Elliott is a writer willing to take risks, 
even to the point of letting important charac- 
ters die. These days, when characters in 
books and movies seem to achieve success 
with little pain or sacrifice, it is risky but very 
commendable that Elliott is willing to sacri- 
fice likable characters to tell a strong story. 

Elliott successfully portrays the nomad- 
ic culture of the Jaran. The Jaran are really 
Russians. They have names like Dmitri, 
Vasil, or Ilya and ride tarpan (horses) in 
dyans (squadrons or groups). However, the 
matriarchal Jaran society seemed a little too 
good to be true for this reviewer. The darker 
side of the Jaran is touched on sparingly. 
Chapalii culture, which is aggressively polite, 
non-violent, and power-hungry all at once, is 
portrayed with somewhat more success. 
Although the Jaran live on a restricted pla- 
net, unaware of the larger universe outside, 
the general lack of curiosity toward the Jaran 
on the part of earth humans is a bit puzzling. 
These, however, are minor quibbles. 

In Jaran, Elliott has a lot of plot ele- 
ments to juggle and she handles them, for 
the most part, successfully. Her strong 
characters, willingness to take artistic risks, 
and complex settings make her a writer to 
watch for in the future. 
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THE MEMORY OF EARTH by Orson Scott 
Card (Tor Books, 1992, 294 pp., $21.95, 
ISBN: 0-312-93036-4) 

Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


Nafai and his brothers live around the 
city of Basilica, which is the basis of opera- 
tion of their merchant father, the Wetchik, 
whose caravans range the desert of the 
planet Harmony in search of the rare plants 
that have made him a rich man. Its markets 
full of merchandise brought on camel back, 
its globally medieval technology and archi- 
tecture would make Basilica another in- 
stance of a pseudo-Arabic setting if it wasn’t 
for its original social system: men aren't 
allowed to own any property in the city— 
only women may, and they’re the ones who 
have the option to shelter their temporary, 
contractual mates. That is the reason why 
the Wetchik does not live in the city itself, 


although Rasa, the mother of his youngest 
two sons and a respected teacher, has 
renewed his contract for the last 15 years. 

The novel opens as the Wetchik tells his 
incredulous sons about a vision sent him by 
the Oversoul, the deity of the planet; there 
are, however, fewer and fewer people in 
Basilica ready to listen to the voice of the 
Oversoul, and the city is torn by civil strife as 
factions espouse the cause of each of two 
neighboring powers about to go to war. 
Worse yet, the Wetchik’s oldest two sons are 
leaning towards one of the factions, and 
seem to be plotting against their father. As 
we can guess, it will be up to Nafai, the 
despised intellectual, and his crippled broth- 
er Issib, to save the day. 

The book comes clothed in scintillating 
layers of SF props; one of them is the clever 
mixture of high-tech and medieval life on 
Harmony: for instance, Issib has to move 
around using a floating chair and servo- 
mechanisms, powered by the magnetic 
fields of the city; Nafai and his brothers 
routinely use refrigerators; and all the 
merchants in the colorful market by the city 
gate enter their transactions on computers. 
On the other hand, the wheel and horse- 
drawn wheeled vehicles to bring soldiers to 
battle come across as major and advances! 
It would stretch the willing suspension of 
disbelief, if it was not explained early on by 
the designs of the Oversoul—a godlike 
computer orbiting the planet whose mission 
is to prevent war, and therefore all technolo- 
gies leading to military applications, such as 
fast transportation. 

The book twists another current SF 
cliche: the matriarchal society, as represent- 
ed by the city of Basilica. However, despite 
the much-affirmed women’s domination over 
the city via their exclusive access to their 
sacred lake, all major actors in the book are 
men, in one instance taking up residency in 
the city thanks to an accommodating "wife". 
It would seem that Card has trouble with 
envisioning a society actually run by women, 
and his example of one is not credible. 

But that obviously is not the point of the 
book; once more, Card draws on religion for 
the main dramatic force of his novel. Super- 
ficially, he has reversed the main theme of 
the "Gloriously Bright" sections of Xenocide 
(those taking place on the Chinese world): 
the voice of God still speaks, but where in 
the previous book it was denounced as an 
oppressive fraud, in this one it plays more 
the classical part of the voice in the wilder- 
ness, inspiring a lone prophet scorned by 
his countrymen. Nevertheless the characters 
in Xenocide who heard the voice of the gods 
most strongly were also the smartest, and 
those who saw through the deception. 
Likewise, those who hear the voice of God in 
The Memory of Earth hold the moral and 
scientific truth; but it betrays a strange view 
of faith to have God's truth spoken by a 
computer—leaving aside the totally unlikely 
timespan of forty million years given for the 
age of the human settlement; perhaps this is 
were the supernatural is reintroduced into 
God's word! 

This quibble aside, one should notice 
and enjoy the abundance of Old Testament 
references in this book; even the typeface 
used for the chapter titles is remindful of the 
Hebrew alphabet. More seriously, the family 
model in the book, with the exaltation of 
paternal authority and the rivalry between 
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brothers leading to jeopardy, is one the 
ancient Hebrews would recognize well. The 
land around Basilica is desertic, like the 
Middle East, and this shows in the rituals of 
the Basilican religion, or religions, since they 
are distinct for men and women—both prac- 
tice a form of baptism and water worship, 
understandable in a desert culture. But 
whereas the women ritually immerse them- 
selves into the sacred lake, the men worship 
blood; what they call "prayer* consists in self- 
inflicted wounds, and the more blood flows, 
the more pious the worshiper. Card may not 
believe in matriarchies, but he certainly 
paints a grim picture of men’s violent 
streaks. However, Nafai discovers a different 
kind of worship while bathing in a desert 
stream: "He drank and drank, lifted his head 
and shoulders above the water to grasp in 
the evening air, and then collapsed into the 
water again, to drink as greedily as before. It 
was a kind of prayer, he realized as he 
emerged (...) | am with you he said to the 
Oversoul" (p. 178). In effect, Nafai has bap- 
tized himself. 

Nafai is in himself an interesting charac- 
ter; like many of Card’s heroes; he is super- 
human in his intelligence, but he has the 
lack of social grace of a bookish teenager, 
and too quick a tongue. In fact, he’s the 
image of an idealized SF fan. His unleashed 
wit gets him trouble more than once, howev- 
er, and he has to deal with his sin of pride— 
and finally resolves his dilemma along with 
the problem of free will, or something like it. 

This looks to be the start of another 
long series of novels by Card—with the Alvin 
Maker and Ender series still unfinished, it 
seems. | am getting a bit tired of series that 
go on and on, and this novel may not be a 
landmark in Card's work; but taken by itself, 
it's a very enjoyable book. 


HALO by Tom Maddox (Tor, 1991, 216 pp., 
$18.95, ISBN 0-312- 85249-5) 
Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


In many ways this comes across as a 
typical cyberpunk novel—a major software 
problem to be solved involving Aleph, the 
computer which runs Halo Station, an orbital 
habitat; the position of the protagonist, 
Mikhail Gonzales, who has to move deftly 
amidst the currents of corporate intrigue; the 
eventual emergence of machine conscious- 
ness and an electronic artificial universe. 
Although he had originally been sent by his 
executive boss to watch over Aleph’s pro- 
grammers—the Interface Collective—and 
Diana Heywood, a scientist suspected of 
diverting Aleph’s resources to keep alive her 


comatose lover, Jerry Chapman, Gonzales 
eventually sides with them. That part of the 
plot fits a neo-Heinleinian tradition of the sort 
represented by Allen Steele: the staff on the 
spot revolts against the idiotic dictates of the 
higher echelons of the management, and 
predictably wins. 

Maddox, however, does not picture a 
typical American working-class milieu; & la 
Gibson, he starts off the action in Burma, one 
of the economic "dragons" of southeast Asia, 
where money has to be chased through an 
electronic trail, but can lead to the violent 
death of terrorist attacks; then he gives Halo 
an atmosphere reeking of counter-culture, 
and of Bruce Sterling's bioengineered crea- 
tions. 

To me, the strong points of the book are 
its forays into artificial universes—created by 
Halo for the benefit of its ghost hosts—and 
the hesitant first steps of machines into 
selfhood, especially those of Gonzales’s 
Memex, a portable computer become robot- 
secretary and surrogate who learns to live by 
itself. You can still write this sort of book 
without boring the reader—Maddox makes it 
thanks to a writing style that’s concise and 
lively enough. 


THE MISSING 
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THE MISSING MATTER by Thomas R. 
McDonough (Bantam Spectra, 1992, 358 
pp., $4.99, ISBN 0-553-29364-8) 

Reviewed by Nancy Hayes 


Bantam Spectra has initiated a new 
series, called The Next Wave, featuring 
topical hard-SF novels accompanied by 
related science essays. McDonough’s book, 
the latest in the series, is structured around 
one of the foremost problems astrophysicists 
now confront: apparently, there is not 
enough detectable mass in the universe to 
account for its properties. Matter holds 
galaxies together gravitationally. The rota- 
tional spin of parts of a galaxy indicate the 
mass density of those parts. There’s not 
enough visible matter to account for the 
measured rotation rates. 

The late Dr. Isaac Asimov and Dr. Wal- 
lace Tucker explore the problem in their 
essays which surround the novel. The novel 
describes the adventures of a disparate crew 
of 21st-century astronauts who encounter 
and engage a massive planet that suddenly 
materializes outside the orbit of Pluto. 

Then the rogue planet continues its 
travel, taking the spacecraft Ulug Beg with it 
across parallel universes, each one gov- 
erned by fundamental constants (speed of 
light, Planck’s constant, the charge on an 


electron...) with numerical values different 
from ours. What would the Solar System 
look like, what life forms would exist, if all 
those constants that modulate Maxwell's 
Equations, the force due to gravity, the ideal 
gas law, et al., were changed? The crew of 
the Ulug Beg find out. 

McDonough has created a cast of 
characters who meet the challenge of paral- 
lel universe travel both head-on and back 
first: 

Tariq Salib, an Egyptian astrophysicist, 
witnesses the appearance of the planet 
Ronin from his isolated research station on 
Charon, Pluto’s moon. Intense, introspec- 
tive, and dedicated, he was educated in 
Japan and applies Zen philosophy to his 
scientific approach. 

Father Al-Hajji Brian Fitzpatrick, SJA 
(Society of Jesuits for Allah), is the Chief 
Eurafrican Scientist of Pluto, based in the 
main settlement, Hades. He has the oppor- 
tunity to exercise his missionary zeal on this 
voyage. 

Dr. Sybil Ollerenshaw is the Eurafrica 
Station Chief, also based on Hades, a Black 
woman from England. She is mocking, 
harsh, sarcastic, belittling, egotistical, but 
ultimately trivial (you've seen the type on any 
one of many broadcast situation comedies). 
(When, when will such vulgar stereotyping of 
Black women end? Oh, and she’s fat, too.) 
She brings along a “fully functional" Sylves- 
ter Stallone/Rambo android robot. 

Arnaldo, the commperson, sets up 
radio communication with the inhabitants of 
the parallel universes. He's a Sicilian 
Mormon. Planet materializations or whatev- 
er, he doesn’t want to miss his favorite TV 
shows, Police Witch and My Three Clones. 
He and Ollerenshaw both enjoy Gidget 
Goes To Mars. 

And that's not all of them. The novel 
also offers a considerable amount of space- 
craft dynamics and scientific extrapolative 
detail. The author speculates that there is 
matter (featured here, a planet) "owned" by 
all the universes on its route, traveling across 
them, and back. 

Dr. McDonough, an astrophysicist 
himself, is the coordinator of the Planetary 
Society's and NASA's Search for Extraterres- 
trial Intelligence (SETI) program. He has 
authored three other books: the popular 
science books, "Space: The Next 25 Years 
and The Search for Extraterrestrial Intelli- 
gence, and the novel, The Architects of 
Hyperspace. 


LUNAR DESCENT by Allen Steele (Ace, 
1991, 325 pp., $4.99, ISBN: 0-441-50485-X) 
Reviewed by Pascal J. Thomas 


In this, his third novel, Steele keeps 
doing what he’s been doing to much ac- 
claim: picturing the gritty underside of the 
industrialization of space—and its labor rela- 
tions. Lester Riddell used to be the general 
manager of Descartes Station, Skycorp’s 
permanent mining operation on the Moon; 
that was at the time when he, along with the 
whole station personnel, were, as befitted 
their position in space, high all the time, and 
screwing up their job in corresponding 
fashion. Riddell was fired, went straight and 
found a new career managing a camp- 
ground in New Hampshire. 


Several years later, Skycorp is not 
through with its discipline and morale prob- 
lem on the Moon, so it fires all the staff, and 
comes looking for Riddell as their new 
General Manager, a man who can get tough 
enough to get Descartes back to work. 
Lester has to put the slackers back to work, 
gain their confidence even though he’s the 
company’s man, and regain his self-respect 
by doing the right the job he had once 
botched. 

A hackneyed plot if there ever was. But 
Steele manages to turn it into a compelling 
book, through tricks in the telling of the story 
(the fake interviews and news clippings 
interspersed through the book), the choice of 
colorful secondary characters, and a keen 
mastery of idiom. In fact, the whole texture 
and atmosphere quite often take precedence 
over action proper (though there will be a 
couple of surprises at the end of the book). 

This is fashion-conscious SF, with the 
texture of life—kinda the Doonesbury school 
of speculative fiction. Done with gusto, too, 
but there's a hitch: the action is set thirty 
years in our future, so how do you account 
for a soundtrack of REM, Chuck Berry, the 
Rolling Stones and old time blues? The 
convenient presence of Moondog McCloud, 
a DJ heavily into oldies who runs the only 
radio station off this Earth, seems a trite 
explanation. The music is as dated as the 
playlist of a "classic rock" FM station, and 
only serves to underscore the dated 
issues—after getting strung out during the 
1970s, oops, | mean the 20-teens or so, 
Lester has gotten on the teetotaler band- 
wagon and is trying first to lead a straight 
life, second to rediscover a sense of fun 
without falling into excess. 

But the music in Steele’s novel reaches 
back to the blues, as basic now as it was 
sixty years ago; some popular forms of 
music die very hard indeed, because they 
are in tune with some basic drives, and the 
needs of ordinary people. There is a perma- 
nence of working class music, which cau- 
tiously adds new form to its repertoire as 
years go by; loud rock'n'roll is one of them, 
and it’s here to stay, witness the continuing 
popularity of Chuck Berry or, ironically, the 
British blues-rock band Status Quo. Steele's 
book should be set to blue-collar music: it is 
pervaded with the rough jokes and the 
experienced, but careless attitude of the 
factory floor. It does bring to mind Blue 
Collar, the 1970's movie about unions in the 
auto industry; with an added ingredient of 
American decline suggested by the attempt- 
ed sale of the moon station to a Japanese 
company—say, throw in Roger and I, the 
documentary about the slow industrial death 
of Flint, Michigan, as a more contemporary 
motion picture reference. 

Seldom in recent years has SF been so 
overtly about the present time, and Steele's 
aesthetic is in complete antithesis to that of 
the previous fashion, the cyberpunk fairy 
tale: indeed, the dream of instant power at 
the fingertips of the keyboard jocks can be 
seen as a reflection of the real-world ascen- 
sion of the "golden boys," getting rich quick 
from the manipulation of the electronic 
market; Lunar Descent does not ignore 
financial wizardry, but reduces it to its proper 
role: as subservient to production, to actual 
industry. A down-to-earth message and a 
very gratifying book.= 
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COMPUTER SOFTWARE & VIDEO TAPE REVIEWS 


Computer Software 


Computer software designed for recrea- 
tional and/or educational purposes went 
through a long gestation in the 1980s, 
progressing slowly but continuously. Each 
improvement in computer hardware—faster 
processors, larger random-access-memories, 
larger and faster-access disk drives, higher 
resolution graphic monitors—allowed great- 
er complexity in the form and function of 
educational and gaming software. 

Among the software being produced 
throughout the 1980s was some scattering of 
science-fiction-related adventure games, and 
some programmed aimed at science educa- 
tion. (Virtually all of the adventure games 
were, in one way or another, fantasy-related, 
as were and are the incredible array of 
arcade games and the cartridge-based game 
systems, like Nintendo.) 

But the SF adventure games were all 
rather simple and mindless, while the 
science education software was too boring 
to be very effective. Although an entire 
generation of youngsters (including my 8- 
year-old son, Alex) have grown up learning 
manual dexterity and God-knows-what think- 
ing patterns from these games, they have of- 
fered little for adults, and especially little for 
those of us interested in the cutting edge of 
science and science fiction literature. 

There is every indication that this is 
changing in the 1990s. In this column | will 
look at a few of the types of computer soft- 
ware that may signal the potential develop- 
ment of science fiction and science comput- 
er software that is worthy of the interest of 
hard-core science fiction readers. 

[Note: All of the following software 
packages were reviewed on an IBM-286 
clone with just 640K RAM, a 20MB hard disk 
drive, and a VGA color monitor, with no 
mouse installed, a system that is far from 
state-of-the-art hardware; they were also 
reviewed with the able assistance of my son, 
Alex, who at 8 years of age is already far 
more proficient in the operation of interactive 
gaming software than | am ever likely to 
become.] 


New graphic-assisted information man- 
agement systems are almost certain to 
revolutionize both our workplace and educa- 
tional environments in the coming decade. 
Isaac Asimov’s Science Adventure 
(Knowledge Adventure, Inc., 4502 Dyer St., 
La Crescenta, CA 91214; (800) 542-4240) 
can give you a taste today of what that future 
will look like. 

Science Adventure is a interactive 
multi-media information access system. It is 
based on one of Asimov's massive books on 
the history of science and technology, and 
allows the user to call up screens of informa- 
tion on key discoveries in physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics, biology, technology, 
geography/earth science, and astronomy. 
Each screen includes a beautiful high-resolu- 
tion graphic window, a smaller window of the 
Earth showing where this discovery was 


by Doug Fratz 


made, a time-line to show when it was made, 
and a rather small, scroll-able text window 
containing 50 to 100 words describing the 
discovery, who made it, and what its signifi- 
cance was in human history. 

The information can be accessed in a 
number of ways. It can be searched by the 
scientific subject category, by the date, or by 
the location of the discovery, or by more 
complex associations. There is also an 
index, made to work like the file cards in a 
library. The geographical window can me 
brought up to full-screen, and searched and 
magnified to study a map of the earth. There 
is also a "game" mode where the computer 
will ask a question, and the object is to find 
the screen that answers that question with 
the fewest possible "clicks" of the mouse 
button or enter key. 

The basic system here is marvelously 
conceived, designed and executed. It even 
passed the 8-year-old test, as my son Alex 
had little trouble figuring it out, even though 
the information itself is aimed more at high- 
school-student level. There are minor limita- 
tions that can be pointed out. The beautiful 
graphics seldom really teach anything, and 
are usually not even mentioned in the text. 
The text itself is quite short, and difficult to 
read on screen. The graphics on the geo- 
graphical globe window are a bit rudimen- 
tary, and the names of countries and cities 
can be very difficult to read. The index itself 
is almost unusable, and apparently was 
developed totally by machine, since it con- 
sists mostly of nouns that have no discerni- 
ble connection to science or technology. 
But these are all minor problems likely to be 
improved as hardware and software evolve. 

The biggest problem with Isaac 
Asimov’s Science Adventure, however, 
and the one that makes it virtually useless for 
its intended purpose (to teach children about 
science, and techniques of learning), is the 
limited amount of information that is actually 
included. Even though the program takes 
up 7 to 8 megabytes on the hard drive, and 
runs with slight delays on my 286, there are 
actually an extremely small number of dis- 
covery screens included. My best guess is 
that there are 50 to 100, or less than 15 per 
subject. This barely scratches the surface of 
the history of science and technology. The 
text here probably represents far less than 
1% of Asimov's book. 

With 1000 or even 10,000 screens of 
information, this program would represent a 
valuable learning tool. This would probably 
take 80 to 800 megabytes of disk space, and 
is currently beyond the capabilities to run 
efficiently on most or all of today's micro- 
computers. Ironically, the outside cover of 
the software package advertises "Multimedia 
without a CD-ROM!" The truly useful version 
of this software is probably only possible 
through the use of a high-capacity, high- 
speed storage device such as a CD-ROM. 

So if you are looking for something to 
use as a scientific information reference 
source, or to help interest a child in science 
and technology, | can't yet recommend 


buying Sclence Adventure. But if you'd like 
to get a taste of where information access is 
heading (and far too much SF is still contam- 
inated with visions 10 to 30 years out of date 
in this regard), then invest in looking ata 
technology still in its infancy that will soon 
change the way we think and learn. 


One of the most exciting developments 
in computer software in recent years is the 
Sim series of software packages (Maxis, 2 
Theatre Sq., Suite 230, Orinda, CA 94563; 
(510) 254-9700). Each program in the Sim 
series provides an interactive system to 
perform what are essentially complicated 
scientific simulations . Earlier programs 
have included SimAnt (a simulation of an 
ant colony, and more game than educational 
tool, but a favorite of my 8-year-old), and 
SimCity (simulating the growth and man- 
agement of a city). 

Then came SimEarth, which seeks to 
interactively simulate no less than the 
complete geological, geographical, biologi- 
cal, ecological and sociological develop- 
ment of a planet from its formation to the 
exodus of intelligent life to space. 

SimEarth is a program that merges 
perfectly the two genres of educational 
software and science fiction gaming, and 
does it in such a way as to accommodate a 
very wide range of ages and scientific exper- 
tise. It passes my 8-year-old test with room 
to spare, and has kept Alex enthralled for 
many hours. (i'm not totally sure exactly 
what he’s learning, but it gives unique 
pleasure to hear your child say things like, 
“Hey, Dad, | think I've brought intelligent 
dinosaurs up to nanotechnology, and they 
are leaving Earth!" or, "Dad, my planet is 
heating up because | have 0.1% CO_; how 
can | cool it down?" Although you are Actual- 
ly more likely to hear something more like 
“Look, Dad, | just dropped meteors on all my 
large cities and destroyed all intelligent life!") 

It also passes the aging scientist test 
(me). It really is amazing the complexity 
Maxis has managed to squeeze into this 
program that takes up only 1.5 megabytes 
(honest!) and runs a continuously evolving 
simulation of the evolution of a planet, in- 
cluding its planetary interior, surface fea- 
tures, many dozens of species of plant and 
animal life, ecological interactions, ocean 
and atmospheric chemistry, the sociological 
and technological development of intelligent 
species, and more, all in one ongoing inter- 
active simulation. And it all runs perfectly 
well with 640K of RAM on a 286 IBM clone 
processing at only 12 megahertz. The 
graphics are good, and the ability to pull up 
and monitor dozens of different types of data 
is truly amazing. 

Naturally one can find cavils. All of the 
scientific connections between various fac- 
tors have been either greatly simplified or 
totally ignored, so the simulation of usually 
only at best qualitatively semi-accurate. 
Some of these changes were made out of 
necessity, but others were made to simply 
make the "gaming" aspects of the program 
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more interesting. The intrusion of the "Gaia 
Theory" element adds a pseudo-scientific 
aspect that is of questionable value, al- 
though | don't think it adversely affects the 
actual scientific basis of the simulation. 

The immense value of SimEarth as an 
educational tool stems from its ability to 
teach the concepts of science, especially the 
concepts of evolution and ecology, where 
everything is interconnected a dozen differ- 
ent ways with everything else. | hope that 
soon every school can have SimEarth and 
other such programs on-line for kids to play 
with. And | suspect that most hard science 
fiction authors and readers will find it of 
value as well. If you only purchase one 
program this year, make it SimEarth. 


More typical of gaming software is 
Spelicasting 201: The Sorcerer’s Appli- 
ance (Legend Entertainment, distributed by 
Accolade, 5300 Stevens Creek Blivd., San 
Jose, CA 95129; (408) 985-1700). It is 
apparently the second in a series of fantasy 
games that require the user to play the role 
of a nerd at a sorcery college who must 
solve a mystery while being preoccupied 
with (as the ad-copy states) "More babes. 
More Brewskis. More bad jokes." It can be 
played in one of two modes, "naughty" or 
"nice". It is a game quite carefully aimed at 
nerdy adolescent males. It failed both the 8- 
year-old and aging-scientist tests... 

Of far greater potential interest from 
Legend/Accolade is an upcoming game 
based on Fred Pohl’s Gateway. Judging 
from the demo | received, Gateway should 
provide a marvelous basis for an interactive 
SF adventure game software package. 


This last piece of software represents 
the current state-of-the-art in translating a 
science fiction scenario and narrative into a 
computer game format. Darkseed (Cyber- 
dreams Entertainment Software, 21243 
Ventura Bivd., Suite 208, Woodland Hills, CA 
91364; (818) 348-3711) is an SF mystery 
game based on an original scenario, and 
graphics by the Swiss artist H. R. Giger, the 
famous creator of the biomechanical artwork 
which formed the visual basis of the movie 
Alien and its sequels. 

It is visually an SF tour-de-force, and 
the concepts and scenario on which its 
based are, if not totally original to hard-core 
SF readers, at least mostly literary-SF clichés 
instead of rehashed sci-fi movie clichés. 

The game begins with a stop-motion 
animated graphic sequence in which a 
biomachine inserts an alien fetus into a 
man's cranium. This man turns out to be 
Mike Dawson, an SF writer, who then wakes 
up after his first night in an old Victorian 
house he has just bought, thinking he has 
had a bad dream. Your job is to control 
Dawson's actions, and try to find out what is 
going on in his eerie new house and the 
somewhat creepy small town nearby. 

One goes into this game knowing very 
little. The simple instructions tell you that 
you will control the fate of two worlds, the 
world as we know it and the dark world of an 
ancient and dying civilization, that you must 
unlock the dark secret of a sinister plot by 
finding the secret passage to their world, a 
place more terrifying than your darkest 


nightmare, and that time is running out for 
you to save yourself and the world from a 
cruel and inhuman fate. 

All of the protagonist's actions are con- 
trolled by a simple, easy-to-use move-and- 
click system. You can have Dawson look at 
objects, pick up and keep objects, use 
objects, and go to different places. He walks 
and occasionally talks with others through 
stop-motion sequences. All of this occurs 
within what seems like endless numbers of 
different screens of high-resolution Giger art. 

Through hours of searching through his 
new house, the local graveyard with cata- 
combed tombs, and the nearby town, one 
picks up useful objects, and begins to put 
together clues that lead to other clues that 
lead to the ability to slowly begin to put 
together what is happening and what to do 
about it. Mostly, however, Dawson ends up 
dead long before the three days he has 
before the alien creature (which really was 
placed into his brain that first night by deni- 
zens of the Dark World) is born to wreck its 
eventual colonization and destruction of our 
world. When this happens, one has to begin 
again from the beginning. 

With my reviewers copy of this software 
package, | received a copy of the Darkseed 
“wimp list." This is a list of all of the steps 
that must be taken to successfully collect all 
of the objects, discover all of the clues, solve 
the mystery of the ancients from dark world, 
and foil their plan to invade and conquer our 
world, (This list is marked "Not For Publica- 
tion" in no uncertain terms.) It is the only 
way that Alex and | were able to work our 
way through this game. 

Even with the "wimp list," this was not 
an easy task, especially after the entrance to 
the dark world is discovered and entered. 
One hits directions like “go to turbo lift," with 
no clue as to where it is in the dozens of 
screens which make up the alien world, or 
what it might look like. There is even one 
sequence of necessary events that we finally 
figured out were missing, where doors in 
Dawson's house had to be left open so that 
the corresponding doors in the Dark World 
would allow passage. (Alex and | were 
especially proud that we were able to figure 
that one out on our own, without having to 
call up Cyberdreams technical personnel; 
we would have had to make several hundred 
such brilliant deductions, all in the correct 
order, however, to "win" this game without 
our wimp list...) 

Allin all, Alex and | spent 15 to 20 hours 
inside this game before we finally solved the 
entire mystery of the dark world invasion and 
saved the human race. I'm not at all sure 
that we could have done so without the 
wimp list. My best guess is that we would 
have needed at least 500 to 1000 hours to 
have more than a 50-50 chance. 

My only reservation regarding this 
game is therefore bound up in the very point 
of it: to allow the player to only slowly piece 
together enough information to solve all of 
its mysteries. While the graphics are superb, 
and the storyline quite good, | don't think it 
would have seemed as ultimately interesting 
to me if | had spent 1000 hours instead of 20 
solving its riddles. 

It is quite possible that a bright adoles- 
cent (or adolescents) could spend a fun few 


years slowly building up the solution to this 
game. Those of us who spend our time in 
the rat race of professional life are less likely 
to want to send thousands of hours of in- 
tense intellectual effort to figure out an SF 
scenario that we are used to getting in just a 
few hours from a good novel. 

So, maybe you should get Darkseed 
for some bright, SF-oriented teenager who 
has a high frustration threshold. But if you 
buy one for yourself, drop me a line, and I'll 
send you a copy of the wimp list... 


Video Cassette Tapes 


The aptly-named Lucky Shot Produc- 
tions (P.O. Box 2224, New York, NY 10185- 
0023), as | noted a couple of issues ago 
when | reviewed their Nebula Awards video, 
is associated with the New York City cable 
TV show on science fiction, fantasy, horror 
and comics, The Chronic Rift. They are now 
making available video tapes of various 
shows (at $15.00 for a VHS tape containing 
three one-half-hour "episodes’). 

Also available is the first in a series of 
"best-of" tapes of the show. | received The 
Best of The Chronic Rift Volume 1 (1992, 
$19.95) for review, along with a listing of all 
of the features in the first 54 shows. This was 
my first exposure to the show. 

The tape contains six segments from 
the show. The first is a roundtable with 
comic book and Star Trek novel writer Peter 
David, who turns out to be the archetype of 
the young talented SF/comics fan. (I don't 
think I’ve ever met him, and I'm fairly sure 
I've never read anything he’s ever written, 
but | got such deja vu every 30 seconds that | 
would have sworn | talked to or overheard 
conversations with someone like him 100 
times at conventions over the past 25 years.) 
There’s also another roundtable on “heroes 
and villains" that includes comics/SF author 
Chris Claremont and fantasy author Ellen 
Kushner, the latter (unfortunately) connected 
in by phone. There’s a rambling review of 
Art Spiegelman’s Maus Il by the show's 
main host, Keith R.A. DeCandido, and three 
interviews with Marion Zimmer Bradley, 
Thomas M. Disch, and Dungeons & Dragons 
creator Gary Gygax. None of the interviews 
are gripping, although Disch on his novel 
The M.D. has some good moments. 

As with the Nebula tape, the production 
values are low, and people quite typical of 
the more stiff and restrained panels at SF 
conventions. (Host DeCandido does have a 
certain amount of enthusiastic amateurish 
charm, though.) | was also surprised at the 
choices made for this "best of" volume, after 
looking over the contents of other shows that 
have featured such interesting-sounding 
guests and topics as Jim Frenkel and Nancy 
Kress on censorship in writing, Tom Disch 
and James Morrow on religion, Charles Platt 
and Ben Bova on science in SF, and other 
shows featuring such people as Walter Jon 
Williams, Ellen Datlow, Terry Bisson, and 
most of the editors of NY Review of SF. 

The most surprising thing though is that 
these people were so recognizably fans—the 
tone of voice, style of speaking, and manner- 
isms all those that can be seen at any SF 
convention. How did fandom develop such 
a unique and distinctive style? a 
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SF&F AUDIO CASSETTE TAPE REVIEWS 


Audio science fiction and fantasy con- 
tinues to fall within the three categories | 
noted last issue: professionally-read versions 
of recent best-selling, lowest-common- 
denominator novels; experimental work, 
usually by small publishers; and, the occa- 
sional production of fiction, from novels to 
short stories, of high literary quality. 

This issue, | am pleased to be able to 
report several audio works in this last cate- 
gory. But first, a few audio productions fall- 
ing into the former two, 

Star Trek has become a sub-genre unto 
itself, with a number of journeyman-talent 
authors cranking out novel after novel, now 
in the new Next Generation era as well as the 
original Kirk-Spock mode. The result is SF 
for the masses, but not in any other way (that 
| can determine) objectionable. | find that 
those with least reliance on the standard Star 
Trek characters are generally the most inter- 
esting and thought-provoking. Probe by 
Margaret Wander Bonanno (Simon & 
Schuster Audioworks, 2 cassettes, $17.00, 
read by James Doohan) is a very typical Star 
Trek episode, a sequel to the movie Star 
Trek IV: The Voyage Home. Star Trek: 
Faces of Fire by Michael Jan Friedman 
(S&S, 2 cassettes, $16.00, read by Bibi 
Besch) is also a typical Star Trek problem- 
solving episode, except that the primary 
viewpoint characters are new characters, a 
female scientist and her son. (I don't think 
I'm giving away anything surprising to note 
that the scientist is an old flame of James T., 
and the boy a son he didn’t know about...) 
No matter who writes it, Star Trek is always 
comfortable science fiction. 

Anne McCaffrey is approaching her 
own subgenre status with science fantasy 
clearly aimed at an adolescent female 
audience. Damia (Brilliance Corporation, 4 
cassettes, $23.95, read by Jean Reed-Bahle) 
is the sequel to The Rowan, and the middle 
volume of a trilogy set in a far future where 
telepaths provide the key for interstellar 
travel, communications, and defense. The 
setting may be SF, but the plot and style are 
pure adolescent romance fiction. Pegasus 
in Flight and To Ride Pegasus (Dove 
Audio, $19.95, abridged, read by Adrienne 
Barbeau) are two books that take place 
earlier, in our near future, in the same tele- 
pathic universe, and involve the discovery of 
the various rare psychically-gifted "talents" 
and their organization of the Jerhattan 
Parapsychic Center. My guess is that 
abridgement did not at all hurt these novels, 
and their continuous and excessive adoles- 
cent angst. The only problem is that the 
sequel (Pegasus In Flight) is put first in the 
two novel set, and the earlier novel (To Ride 
Pegasus) second, which is sure to confuse 
first-time listeners. 

Meanwhile, the second book in the 
Mode series by Piers Anthony (unquestion- 
ably now a subgenre unto himself) is on 
tape. Fractal Mode (Brilliance Corporation, 
4 cassettes, $23.95, read by Mark Winston) 
continues for another 11 hours the story 
barely begun in Virtual Mode (see my 


by Doug Fratz 


review in Q42). Sex and death are still the 
major concerns of the teenage protagonists 
(more sex, less death this time), and there is 
a quasi-educational attempt to have the plot 
hinge on fractal geometry. Safe for develop- 
ing minds to read? Probably. But I’m not 
sure it's safe reading for aging critics like 
myself, and | doubt I'll listen to any more in 
this series... 

| Shutter at Your Touch: Volume One, 
edited by Michele Slung (Penguin High- 
Bridge Audio, 2 cassettes, $15.95) is an 
anthology of four "tales of sex and horror* 
that falls quite short of its promise. The 
volume is led off with Stephen King reading 
his "The Revelations of 'Becka Paulson," a 
silly, nonsensical story about a housewife 
who develops delusions that a picture of 
Jesus atop her TV is revealing shocking 
secrets about her husband and others. 
Three other stories by Ruth Rendell, Patrick 
McGrath and Thomas Disch also manage, 
despite their subject matter, to be neither 
genuinely horrific nor erotic. 

A better source for above-average 
horror fiction continues to be Spine-Tingling 
Press (Box 186, Agoura Hills, CA 91376). 
Despite their small-press status, the produc- 
tion values on their audio tapes are second 
to none. Hunter’s Moon and Other Ameri- 
can Gothic Tales by Kevin J. Anderson 
(STP, $14.95, 2 cassettes, read by Ashton 
Smith) and Those Dreams That Sleep 
Disturbs by David B. Silva (STP, $14.95, 2 
cassettes, read by Reg Green and Jean 
Roylance) are good, solid collections of 
horror short stories. 

On the more experimental side, there is 
Audio Comix from Flamco (P.O. Box 20334, 
Greeley Sq. Stn., New York, NY 10001). | 
received "Episodes #19/20: Jip Psychic in 
Hyperspace/Assassins From Another Age" (1 
cassette, $10.00) which turned out to be a 
highly energetic voice and sound narrative 


‘that | couldn't make heads or tails of. Maybe 


you have to start with #1. More accessible 
is The Crystal Harp by Virginia Kron (Silk- 
stone Recordings, P.O. Box 1351, Ojai, CA 
93024, 1 cassette). It features a narrative (a 
whimsical folk tale told in a old-English-story- 
teller style) with musical accompaniment 
(harp and cello). It is a nicely done produc- 
tion, and should be of interest to fans of this 
sort of fantasy tale. 

And finally, the audio products of works 
of more than modest ambition. 

Stephen King is no stranger to audio 
productions; virtually all of his work is avail- 
able unabridged. Gerald’s Game (Penguin 
Highbridge, $34.95, 12 cassettes, read by 
Lindsay Crouse) is a quite professional 13- 
hour reading of King's novel about a woman 
whose husband handcuffs her to the bed 
during a kinky sex game at their secluded 
summer house, and then drops over dead. 
It's a good idea for a much shorter work, but 
King pads it out a bit much—the entire story 
covers only a period of just over 24 hours. | 
also found the supernatural element quite 
superfluous; this could have been an even 
more terrifying story with the hokey super 


natural creature being imagined instead of 
real. 

Ray Bradbury is also no stranger to 
audio recordings, although he hasn't pro- 
duced much significant work in recent 
decades, and is primarily recognized for his 
short fiction from the '40s and '50s. Audio 
Partners has just repackaged two earlier 
collections of Bradbury reading his own 
classic short stories (Ray Bradbury Reads 
Stories From The Illustrated Man and Ray 
Bradbury Reads Stories From The Martian 
Chronicles) into Ray Bradbury Himself 
Reads 19 Complete Stories (Audio Edi- 
tions, $24.95, 4 cassettes). | have fond 
memories of these stories from my 
youth—"There Will Come Soft Rains," "A 
Sound of Thunder," "Rocket Summer," and 
‘The Million Year Picnic," to name just a 
few—from having read them in the ‘60s, 
often first in their early-’50s EC comics adap- 
tions, and later in Bradbury's own poetic 
prose. | was saddened to find that Brad- 
bury's science fantasy stories now, to my 
more mature and jaded sensibilities, seem 
dated, silly and over-written. How hard it is 
to recapture the innocent days of our youth... 

The best audio science fiction in recent 
months, however, were unabridged readings 
of two of the better novels from last year. 
(Both were also "bookcassettes" from Bril- 
liance Corp., which double the amount of 
material per cassette by recording each 
stereo channel separately, but must be lis- 
tened to with a special adapter, orona 
player with separate stereo volume controls.) 

Mars by Ben Bova (Brilliance Corp., 
$27.95, 6 cassettes, read by Dick Hill) is the 
story of the first Mars expedition, and is one 
of the best of the traditional hard SF novels 
of 1992. (1992 was the year of the Mars 
novel, with Robinson's Red Mars and Pohi’s 
Mining the Oort among those charting dif- 
ferent versions of the early days of explora- 
tion of the Red Planet.) Bova's unorthodox 
choice of a protagonist with a American 
Indian cultural background actually works 
quite well. One of the few flaws for me was 
the surplus of unethical politics in high 
places that is so common in hard SF, and 
the over-playing of a problem faced by the 
Mars scientists that seemed based on 
somewhat dubious chemistry. But this may 
be Bova's best novel to date, alive with hard 
SF grandeur and sense of wonder. 

The versatile but inimitable Dan Sim- 
mons, meanwhile, brought hard SF sensibili- 
ties to a contemporary horror story in 
tour-de-force style in Children of the Night 
(Brilliance, $23.95, 4 cassettes, read by 
Michael Page). Simmons makes it easily 
believable that Dracula and an extended 
family of several hundred blood-drinking 
*vampires* are alive and quite well today, 
centered in the dreary, depressing depths of 
Rumania, but living throughout the world. 
He even almost makes it believable that his 
plucky female protagonist might escape 200 
impossible situations in the last 50 pages 
alone, as this novel moves at breakneck 
speed to its startling conclusion.@ 
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Send all letters of comment on this final 
issue of QUANTUM to Doug Fratz, Thrust 
Publications, 8217 Langport Terrace, Gaith- 
ersburg, Maryland 20877-1134 U.S.A. Let- 
ters may be published in future issues of 
Science Fiction Eye. Ali published letters will 
earn a free issue or one-issue subscription 
extension to Science Fiction Eye. 


Darrell Schweitzer 
113 Deepdale Road 
Strafford, PA 19087 


QUANTUM 42 arrived today, confirming 
the depressing news that was going around 
the Worldcon, that you’re folding the maga- 
zine. | was glad to see that, at least, you're 
going to have one more issue. But, contrary 
to what you say, the semi-pro criticism 
market is not booming. If anything, there is 
an enormous gap right now. I've suggested 
to the Niekas people that if they want to go 
semi-pro, now is the time. Science Fiction 
Review seems to be out of the picture, at 
least for the time being. Pulphouse does, 
indeed, publish some non-fiction, and looks 
promising, but it is primarily a fiction maga- 
zine. SF Eye just doesn't hack it, and seems 
the worst possible choice for you to merge 
QUANTUM with. Yes, it has pretty graphics, 
but the content is too doctrinaire, too politi- 
cally correct, and the editor has the disas- 
trous habit of refusing to print dissenting 
views on most topics, which, of course, is 
fatal in a discussion magazine. Possibly if 
you're associated with the magazine you can 
mitigate this, but Eye will have to do quite a 
lot before it has any credibility as a fair forum 
for discussion. (It also has, from the profes- 
sional writer's point of view, the distressing 
habit of not paying for material.) 

So, with QUANTUM gone just now, 
there will be absolutely nothing to replace it. 
| imagine some of the slack will be taken up 
by Fosfax, though it won't be the same. | 
may continue my movie column for some- 
one, just because | want to do it, not be- 
cause | expect to get paid for it—l’'d even do 
it for SF Eye, though | expect | wouldn't be 
PC enough to pass muster—but | may have 
to give up in-depth interviews of SF figures 
until a new market emerges. Right now the 
only place left is SF Chronicle, with its obvi- 
ous length restrictions. There are markets 
remaining in the horror field, so I'll switch to 
that. 


[it is true that the apparent demise of 
Science Fiction Review and the slowdown at 
Pulphouse Publishing has put a bit of a 
crimp in the market for SF criticism and other 
related nonfiction, and it's quite true that 
there are now no magazines left in the same 
tradition followed by Geis’ Science Fiction 
Review/The Alien Critic, Porter’s Algol/Star- 
ship, or my own THRUST/QUANTUM. But 
there are quite a few magazines occupying 
specific niches in the field. SF Eye comes 
closest to the tradition, but may indeed fall 
short of being a truly open forum. The SFWA 
Forum is only available to active SFWA 
(SFFWA?) members, and SFWA Bulletin 
seldom features any real controversies for 
discussion. You forgot to mention New York 
Review of Science Fiction, which learns 
toward the pompously academic with a 
touch of inside-humor, but prints much that 
is worth reading. Outside the U.S., there is 
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England’s Foundation, not to mention the 
dependably good nonfiction in \nterzone, 
and Australia’s Science Fiction. / think there 
is still a place for any good piece of writing, 
somewhere in the field, post-THRUST/ 
QUANTUM. The only exception may be in- 
depth author interviews; if the author is not a 
cutting edge Eye-type writer, the only other 
markets are Locus and SF Chronicle, and 
they published only shorter "profile" format 
interviews. The field is very unfocused and 
fragmented right now. There is no magazine 
of criticism that occupies the center of SF, 
that is read my all serious fans and readers, 
and is an open forum for discussion on all 
SF topics. But then THRUST/QUANTUM 
never really lived up to that role either, 
because from the very start, | was not able to 
spend the incredible amount of time that 
would have required. - DDF] 


Taras Wolansky 
100 Montgomery St., #24-H 


Jersey City, NJ 07302 


Ronald Anthony Cross (QUANTUM 42) 
again seeks to use Isaac Asimov as a wit- 
ness in his case for effacing the distinction 
between science fiction and fantasy. But 
there is no reason for us to try to deduce 
Asimov's position on this issue from his 
remarks, in a different context, on the theory 
of relativity. In his collection, Asimov on 
Science Fiction (1981), Asimov directly 
addresses the issue of science and science 
fiction and fantasy. 

"The surreal background of the story in 
science fiction could, conceivably, be de- 


rived from our own by appropriate changes 
in the level of science and technology. (...) 
By a liberal interpretation of what scientific 
advances we can make, we could include 
such not-likely items as time travel, faster- 
than-light velocities, and so on. 

"Fantasy, on the other hand, portrays 
surreal backgrounds that cannot reasonably 
be supposed to be derived from our own by 
any change in the level of science and 
technology." ("My Own View‘, 1978.) 

"You see, to write good science fiction 
presupposes a certain knowledge of science 
on the part of the writer. Without that knowl- 
edge, what comes out is bad science fiction. 
(...) It might be good fantasy, good horror, 
good occult, even good fiction in general— 
but it is bad science fiction." ("Speculative 
Fiction", 1980.) 

"This does not mean...that the writer 
cannot take liberties—but he must know 
what liberties he can take and how he can 
justify them without sounding like an igno- 
ramus." ("What Makes Good Science Fic- 
tion?", 1977.) 

Asimov's book contains many more 
quotes of a similar nature, but | see no 
reason to belabor the point. No matter how 
many of his remarks Dr. Cross chooses to 
take out of context, it is clear that Asimov did 
not think science fiction and fantasy are one 
and the same; nor that science fiction is ‘a 
particularly dangerous form of fantasy". 


[My impression is that as much as Asimov 
cherished accurate SF, he did not hold it to 
the same conservative standards that he 
held science itself. Therefore even though 
he did not believe that any improvements to 
Einstein's Theory of Relativity would ever 
allow travel faster than the speed of light, or 
time travel, or many other standard SF 
conventions, he felt they were quite suitable 
for SF if treated in logical, consistent, quasi- 
scientific fashion, especially in regard to its 
consequences. - DDF] 


Richard Chwedyk 
7538 N. Bell 


Chicago, IL 60645 


I'm saddened to hear that QUANTUM is 
coming to an end of sorts, especially after 
reading such an entertaining issue. Some- 
how, the other review publications won't 
really make up for the loss. Yours is the one 
that most successfully brought together 
voices from all over the SF milieu, the current 
issue serving as a perfect example. 

The Stars My Destination is one of 
those books that deserves to have stayed in 
print for all of its thirty-plus-year history. 
Arthur Haupt’s excellent article serves as a 
reminder of what newcomers to the SF scene 
are missing. Michael Bishop's tribute to 
Tiptree also made me consider how much of 
her work is difficult to find (Her Smoke Rose 
Up Forever notwithstanding—an excellent 
collection, but many of my favorites did not 
make it in). On that subject, how much of 
Theodore Sturgeon’s short fiction is currently 
available? Add your own favorites to the list. 
One would have to try the second-hand 
stores or the library (and | heard from a 
young woman at Magicon that many libraries 
are divesting themselves of books in their 
collections that have not been checked out 
x-number-of-times per year, so. that some li- 
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brary SF collections are actually shrinking 
rather than growing). At least | was heart- 
ened to hear that NESFA will be coming out 
with a complete edition of Cordwainer 
Smith’s stories. But really, maybe someone 
should write to Jim Frenkel at Collier Nucle- 
us about doing Alfred Bester some justice. 

Books going out of print is scary 
enough, but books being buried before 
they're even published is scarier. | was glad 
to read that Jessica Amanda Salmonson’s 
novel made it through the publishing night- 
mare she described, but | wonder how many 
more books are out there in similarly "capa- 
ble" hands? 

The pieces on C.S. Lewis and Nancy 
Kress's "Beggars in Spain" are good exam- 
ples of writing with critical or scholarly inter- 
est that are not written in the manner of 
contemporary “scholarship"—another one of 
the things I've always liked about QUAN- 
TUM. 

Darrell Schweitzer’s letter reminded me 
of a comment he made from the audience at 
a Chicon panel last year, about the two 
things he most often had to concentrate on 
with beginning writers: point of view and 
writing scenes instead of synopsis. Having 
done a little teaching and workshop leading 
myself, | found this the most succinct state- 
ment of the problems young SF writers have 
to work through. It is sometimes mind-bog- 
gling how little short fiction students have 
read before they want to launch into short 
story writing. Perhaps some of them are just 
practicing for their screenplays (several of 
the stories I've read are more like screen- 
plays), but I've run into enough good writers 
to keep from feeling too bleak. 

Lawrence Wati-Evans’ brief comment 
on how he distinguished science fiction from 
fantasy, offered in his interview, may be 
more thought-provoking than most of the 
wordage offered in the long-running science- 
fiction-vs.-fantasy debate. Luckily, it’s not 
perfect, but if someone came up with a 
perfect definition for science fiction or fanta- 
sy, it would be a cause to worry. 

All of this, and much | haven't men- 
tioned, in one issue of QUANTUM? Not 
since Algol/Starship, which also ceased 
publication after its forty-fourth issue, has 
anyone succeeded so well in varying the 
contents of a non-fiction SF magazine. You 
have a lot to be proud of. Good luck at SF 
Eye, but I'm still going to miss QUANTUM. 


[Thanks for the kind words. The parallels 
with Andy Porter’s Algol/Starship and my 
THRUST/QUANTUM are, in retrospect, quite 
startling. Both started modestly (Algol as a 
fanzine, THRUST as a college literary maga- 
zine), both featured a mixture of articles, 
columns, interviews, and discussion on all of 
the key issues of the field, both went 20 
years and 44 issues, finishing with a final 
20th anniversary issue. It’s really kinda 
eerie. - DDF] 


Jessica Amanda Saimonson 
P.O. Box 20610 
Seattle, WA 98102 


| will greatly miss the magazine. I’ve 
read three issues of Skiffy Eyeball over at 
Eileen Gunn's house, and while it is a good 
magazine which Eileen considers a first-rate 
place to "print-mingle” with the tend-setters 


(which she treats as a career-positive move), 
it lacked for me QUANTUM's "hominess." 
Not sharing Eileen’s primary motivation 
merely to hobnob, | never felt like writing a 
letter of comment after reading those issues. 
So for me it doesn’t at the moment seem to 
be something that will fill the void; and 
assuredly NYRSF won't fill the void, as it’s a 
bit stuffy at its best, and has generated a 
letter column with as much dynamism as a 
worn out dry cell battery. 

| was reading your penultimate issue in 
Cafe Roma over a tall double latte. For 
whatever gosh awful reason | started with D. 
A. Smith's how-to-write-good article, grunting 
disapproval with every banality and com- 
monplace put forth, sadly admitting he is 
probably a very good role model in a mar- 
ketplace greatly in need of these features. | 
turned my head to see who it was entering 
the cafe—a crazed, wild-eyed heroin addict 
and noted poet in need of morning 
java—then | returned to the article at hand. | 
realized hey, this part is really good, the part 
about becoming a master of "padding," and 
nifty descriptions of military hardware. Here 
was wit, and the writing was great; | was 
giggling right there in a public place, and the 
wild-eyed addict was staring my way. | was 
wondering why the front of the article was so 
cheesy and poker-faced but the advice here 
on the article's final page was intentionally 
and wisely a hoot. Then | realized when the 
door had been thrown open, the wind must 
have blown the pages of the magazine 
backward, and | was now reading the end of 
David Langford’s article. Funny how the 
similarity of subject seemed to fit together for 
a moment, but the tongue-in-cheek version 
was actually the more informative! 

Liked Michael's article on Tiptree. | 
corresponded with her briefly when she 
signed her name “Tip-Alli," but not before. | 
remember those days when feminist science 
fiction was on everyone’s mind and there 
were fanzines like Janus (later called Aurora) 
and Witch & the Chameleon and the special 
giant feminist issues of Khatru and even my 
own Windhaven (the least important of the 
lot). Most of us feminist critics made lists of 
the most important writers for our tastes 
(always leading off with Russ, Le Guin, and 
McIntyre—but there were also such as 
Saxton, Reed, Emshwiller, Sargent, Charnas, 
Elgin), invariably adding "and one man, JT, 
Jr." Then came the Revelation, and it was 
morbidly thrilling to realize even the adden- 
dum was a woman! Several people (includ- 
ing MZB) in retrospect boasted, “Aha! | knew 
it all the time!" But! wrote Alli about "Hous- 
ton, Houston, Do You Read," explaining how 
this story, though obviously feminist, and 
which | loved, had seemed ultimately to be a 
man’s version of Joanna Russ'’s first story of 
all-female Whileaway—because the men in 
"Houston" had individual personalities (one 
of them the Voice of Reason, tragic and 
likable) whereas the women were cookie-cut- 
outs (a judgment her return letter disabused 
me of). The revelation of her gender though 
delightful was in fact totally a surprise. 
Unlike Michael, | instantly realized the Khatru 
articles were cleverly written in a gender- 
neutral style; so cleverly that it could only be 
realized in retrospect. 

| think that today there is still a great 
deal of feminist science fiction being pub- 
lished, but for whatever reason, there are no 
longer feminist critics and feminist fanzines 
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looking seriously at the new works. It may 
well be that women readers learned from 
“the feminist decade" of science fiction (the 
Seventies) that even if it stopped pandering 
to adolescent boys exclusively, the genre 
had to little to offer women readers. Feminist 
science fiction began as an extending of the 
so-called New Wave of the ‘60s, so that for 
about fifteen years total science fiction was 
allowed to be daringly human and almost 
literary. It may have been that women writers 
seemed so good in the '70s because women 
were still largely blocked out of the field and 
only those who excelled were allowed to get 
through the boys-only filtration system. 
Vonda Mcintyre once said that when women 
writers were allowed to publish science fic- 
tion at the same low !evel of many male 
writers, then science fiction would have 
come of age. | guess science fiction has 
finally come of age, because nowadays, 
whether the book is feminist or misogynist, 
they're all largely tripe. 

An addendum to why witches live in 
lonely seclusion in fantasy stories. Histori- 
cally, witches were commonly elderly women 
living without family or friends, except for 
their pets, pushed to the edges of their 
communities because they were the least 
valued citizens under patriarchy (elderly 
women even today are statistically at the 
bottom of the economic ladder). They were 
thus especially vulnerable to persecution on 
the basis of their eccentricity or senility 
(perhaps occasionally due to their faery 
superstitions or actual devotion to the Olde 
Religion). | wrote a lengthy poem, “Pets 
Given in Evidence of Old English Witchcraft," 
a whimsical poem with a cruel reality, since 
all the women brought to trial (and afterward 
killed) and all their pets were taken from 
actual court records, So the literary cliché of 
old witches living alone with their familiars is 
historically derived. Yet this by no means 
keeps such an image from having become a 
very boring cliché. Why not a witch-midwife 
who is a leader of rebellions or serves as a 
community's de facto mayor? Why not a 
witch who heads a pagan college and initi- 
ates younger men and women in sacred 
mysteries? These have historical relevance 
as well, but fantasy writers rarely have any 
knowledge of anything beyond their own 
limited imaginations and draw exclusively 
from prejudices and stereo types that survive 
among the unlearned. One learns of witch- 
midwife revolutionists or pagan witchcraft 
teachers after a lot of research; but one 
learns of witch-hags from Halloween candies 
and Hallmark cut-outs. Fantasy tends to be 
too obvious, too unimaginative, ultimately no 
better than the above-mentioned SF tripe. 
Even Darrell has to drag out old classics to 
justify the genre. The excellence of Wells’ 
The Time Machine doesn’t excuse modern 
science fiction’s failings, and Cabell’s 
Jurgen doesn't improve the merits of most 
modern fantasy. 

Oh, | hope-a-hope you'll review Antho- 
ny Shriek in your Ultimate Issue, as a fare- 
well from QUANTUM to me. 


[I'm glad you've appreciated the "hominess" 
of THRUST/QUANTUM over the years. 
Making everyone feel welcome to become a 
part of the discussion was one of my primary 
goals. | do remember that back in the 
1970s, though, you didn’t like the title 
THRUST... As for Anthony Shriek, | have 


every desire to read it and hope to soon, but 
| didn't have time before publishing this 
issue. When | do, | hope to review it some- 
where. - DDF] 


Mark Corliss 
9415 S.W. 264th St. 
Vashon, WA 98070 


It saddens me to discover your fine 
publication at the end of its existence. | 
should have known that something like this 
would happen when | requested your guide- 
lines and a sample copy (QUANTUM 42). At 
some point in the future, | think | will have to 
give serious thought to why | always seem to 
be entering areas such as the writing of 
science fiction so near their endings in our 
society. It may be related to why | always 
choose the wrong answer or the wrong key 
to get into the house, and find at the very 
end, that it was the very last key | had to 
choose which worked. 

| appreciated the article by Kathryn 
Lindskoog. Her revelations about Walter 
Hooper were astounding and thought- 
provoking. Why would you want to write 
more (and work with publishers and the like) 
given their description in her article? 

Anthony Trull’s article “Atlas in Spain" 
was also excellent. | do wish he had dis- 
cussed whether or not "Beggars in Spain" is 
truly a "short story" or a synopsis of the 
future novel. Gardner Dozois says as much 
in his introduction for the story. Frankly, 
while | enjoyed reading the story and had 
something rising up in my windpipe by page 
42, | though the ending was a total cop-out. It 
was my wife (not a big reader of science 


fiction) who suggested the parallel between 
Ms. Kress's story and the Rand work. 

In all truthfulness, | think "Beggars in 
Space’ is a gigantic rip-off. | see complicity 
between Dozois and Kress and her publisher 
to "set us up" to buy the novel when it comes 
out. Calling it the best "short story" gives 
Kress an incredible amount of publicity and 
acclaim which will no doubt sell a lot of the 
novel version of the story. In my opinion, the 
“best short story" of the year should be 
complete unto itself, not publicity for the 
upcoming novel. Oh well, enough of my 
angst for now. 

Your article on audio tape cassettes 
bounced nicely off of Kristine Kathryn 
Rusch's editorial in the October/November 
edition of Fantasy and Science Fiction. 
Have you thought about putting together a 
detailed list of all suppliers of SF and fantasy 
audio tapes and including their addresses 
and phone numbers so that people (like me) 
can call these people or write to them and 
get their catalogs or whatever and order stuff 
to listen to while we're driving approximately 
200 miles per day? | know it's a lot to ask, 
but | would love such a list. If you do put it 
together, let me know what it would cost to 
have you send me one and | will comply 
posthaste. 

Your contribution to a whole generation 
of writers and readers of science fiction since 
January of 1973 will be sorely missed. 


[I'm glad that QUANTUM has been drawing 
new readers right up to the end, despite my 
drastic cut-back in advertising and promo- 
tion over the past two years. | hope you'll 
buy all the back issues and relive those 
many years you missed! As for audio cas- 


settes, if they are not sold at your local book 
stores, they are available from many mail 
order sources (see the unclassified ads in 
this issue), or direct from some of the smaller 
publishers. - DDF] 


WE ALSO HEARD FROM: 

Teddy Harvia, who mourns the imminent 
demise of QUANTUM, but applauds my 
courage in deciding what | want to devote 
my time and energy to... Parke Godwin, 
who thanks me for my positive review of the 
audio version of his novel, Sherwood, 
noting that he just finished the sequel... 
Michael R. Wilson, who has enjoyed 
THRUST and QUANTUM since 1979... former 
THRUST associate editor Mark J. McGarry, 
who is sorry to hear that QUANTUM will be 
no more, and wishes me success with my 
writing ventures... Arthur Haupt, who was 
pleased with the publication of his Bester 
article in Q42, and sorry to see the magazine 
ending, since it was “always a good day" 
when it showed up in his mailbox... Chris- 
tine Hoard, who has been a subscriber for 
15 years, says thanks for all the years of 
“providing excellent reviews and columns 
and the wonderfully entertaining letters and 
interesting interviews"... and Vern Klein, 
who is sorry to see the end of QUANTUM, 
hopes SF Eye will be similar, and is trying to 
find people who knew or know more about 
Harry Bates (knowledgeable readers can 
write him at 425 W. 70th St., Kansas City, MO 
64113)... 

[My warmest thanks to everyone who written 
or called to express their appreciation for my 
20 years of efforts. It’s been a rewarding 
experience for me, and I’m glad that it has 
been for so many of you as well. - DDF]™ 


THE GIANT THRUST/QUANTUM BACK ISSUE SALE! 


While supplies last, you can catch on all the years of THRUST and QUANTUM that you’ve 
missed at bargain basement prices! Over fifteen years of science fiction and fantasy have 
been captured in the thirty seven issues of THRUST and QUANTUM that are still in print. 
But hurry-at these prices, back issues will be selling out quickly! 


Dear QUANTUM: Enclosed is $ 


5 Back Issues ($10.00 U.S., US$12.00 foreign) 
10 Back Issues ($18.00 U.S., US$22.00 foreign) 
20 Back Issues ($30.00 U.S., US$36.00 foreign) 
30 Back Issues ($40.00 U.S., US$48.00 foreign) 
ALL 37 ISSUES! ($50.00 U.S., US$60.00 foreign) 


Available Back Issues: []8 []9 []10 []11 []12 1113 014 1115 1116 917118119 M20 921 


for the following: 
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Issue 8 (Spring 1977). Ted. White, 
Doug Fratz, David Bischoff, Matt 
Howarth, Chris Lampton. 


Issue 9 (Fall 1977), Norman Spinrad, 
Ted White, Chris Lampton, Charles 
Sheffield, Darrell Schweitzer, Ted 
White, Doug Fratz, Steve Stiles, Dan 
Steffan; David Bischoff. 


Issue 10 (Spring 1978). Isaac Asimov, 
Kirby McCauley, Henry Morrison, 
Charles Sheffield, Derek Carter, Ted 
White, David Bischoff, Lou Stathis, 
Steve Miller. 


Issue 11 (Fall 1978). Theodore Stur- 
geon, Joe Haldeman, C.J. Cherryh, 
Ted White, Charles Sheffield, David 
Bischoff, John Shirley, Lou Stathis. 


Issue 12 (Summer 1979), Fred Saber- 
hagen, Octavia Butler, Ted White, 
Charles Sheffield, David Bischoff, 
Michael Bishop, John Shirley, Jessica 
Salmonson; Chris Lampton, Dan Stef- 
fan. 


Issue 13 (Fall 1979). David Gerrold, 
Alexei Panshin, Marion Zimmer Brad- 
ley, Ted White, Michael Bishop, 
Charles Sheffield, John Shirley, Dan 
Steffan, David Nalle, Steve Brown. 


Issue 14 (Winter 1980). J.G. Ballard, 
Barry Malzberg, Ted White, Michael 
Bishop, Charles Sheffield, David 
Bischoff, John Shirley. 


Issue 15 (Summer 1980), Gardner 
Dozois, Frank Kelly Freas, Michael 
Bishop, George Alec Effinger, Charles 
Sheffield, Dan Steffan, Ted White, 
David Nalle. 


Issue 16 (Fall 1980). Joan D. Vinge, 
Michael Bishop, Ted White, David 
Bischoff, John Shirley, Mark McGarry, 


Jessica Amanda Salmonson, David 
Nalle. 


Issue 17 (Summer 1981). Raymond 
Gallun, Michael Bishop, Charles Shef- 
field, George Alec Effinger, Lou Sta- 
this. 


Issue 18 (Spring 1982). Gregory 
Benford, Somtow Sucharitkul, D.G. 
Compton, Charles Sheffield, Rich 
Brown, Mike Conner, Grant Carrington, 
James Wilson. 


Issue 19 (Spring 1983). Gene Wolfe, 
Thomas Disch, Gardner Dozois, 
Charles Sheffield, George Alec Effin- 
ger. 


Issue 20 (Summer 1984). Michael 
Bishop, Jack Chalker, Charles D. 
Hornig, Terence Green, Gregory 
Feeley, Robert Sabella. 


Issue 21 (Winter 1985). Jack Dann, 
Larry Niven, Ted White, - Darrell 
Schweitzer, Doug Fratz. 


Issue 22 (Summer 1985). Al Sarranto- 
nio, Philip Jose Farmer, Alexis Gilli- 
land, Michael Bishop, Janrae Frank, 
Darrell Schweitzer. 


issue 23 (Winter 1986). Ben Bova, 
Sharon Webb, Jane Yolen, Michael 
Bishop, Marvin Kaye, Darrell 


,, Schweitzer, Doug Fratz. 


Issue 24 (Summer 1986). David Brin, 
Sterling E. Lanier, Marvin Kaye, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Doug Fratz, Janrae Frank, 
Pascal Thomas. 


Issue 25 (Winter 1986). Piers Anthony, 
Michael Bishop, John Shirley, Charles 
Platt, Darrell Schweitzer, Marvin Kaye. 


Issue 26 (Spring 1987). Stephen R. 
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Donaldson, Nancy Kress, Mike Bishop, 
Charles Sheffield, Charles Platt, Dave 
Bischoff, Darrell Schweitzer. 


Issue 27 (Summer 1987). Michael 
Bishop, Greg Bear, Richard E. Geis, 
John Shirley, Gregory Benford, Marvin 
Kaye. 


Issue 28 (Fall 1987). Lawrence Watt- 
Evans, Walter Tevis, Janrae Frank, 
Darrell Schweitzer, Marvin Kaye. 


Issue 29 (Winter 1988). Charles Platt, 
Hal Clement, John Shirley, Ardath 
Mayhar, Darrell Schweitzer, Marvin 
Kaye. 


Issue 30 (Summer 1988). Gregory 
Benford, John Shirley, Joel Rosen- 
berg, Nancy Springer, Marvin Kaye. 


Issue 31 (Fall 1988). Michael Bishop, 
George Alec Effinger, William Forst- 
chen, David Langford, Charles Platt, 
Kim Stanley Robinson. 


Issue 32 (Winter 1989). Gregory 
Benford, David Bischoff, Richard E. 
Geis, Mike Resnick, Darrell Schweit- 
zer, John Shirley. 


Issue 33 (Spring 1989). Richard E. 
Geis, Robert Heinlein, Ardath Mayhar, 
Charles Platt, John Shirley. 


Issue 34 (Summer 1989). Forrest J 
Ackerman, Dave Langford, Charles 
Platt, Jessica Amanda Salmonson, 
Darrell Schweitzer, Thomas Scortia. 


Issue 35 (Winter 1990). Poul Ander- 
son, Michael Bishop, Martin Caidin, 
Charles Sheffield, Darrell Schweitzer, 
lan Watson. 


Issue 36 (Spring 1990). Michael 
Bishop, James Morrow, Darrell 


Dean Wesley Smith 
Pulphouse Publishing 
Box 1227 

Eugene, OR 97440 


QUANTUM/THRUST BACK ISSUES 


Schweitzer, Gene Wolfe, Ronald 
Anthony Cross, Poul Anderson, Nancy 
Etchemendy. 


Issue 37 (Summer 1990). David Lang- 
ford, Poul Anderson, Michael G. 
Coney, Paul Di Filippo, Richard E. 
Geis, Tom Godwin, Ardath Mayhar. 


Issue 38 (Fall 1990/ Winter 1991). Kim 
Stanley Robinson, Michael Bishop, 
Connie Willis, Andrew Weiner, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Michael P. Kube- 
McDowell. 


Issue 39 (Summer 1991). Norman 
Spinrad, Ray Bradbury, Poul Ander- 
son, Michael Bishop, Michael Swan- 
wick, Jonathan V. Post. 


Issue 40 (Fall 1991). Joe Haldeman, 
Michael Bishop, Nancy Springer, Poul 
Anderson, Lisa Goldstein, Darrell 
Schweitzer, Ardath Mayhar. 


Issue 41 (Winter/Spring 1992). Mi- 
chael Bishop, Geoff Ryman, Jessica 
Amanda Salmonson, David Langford, 
Darrell Schweitzer, Taras Wolansky, 
Jonathan V. Post. 


Issue 42 (Summer/Fall 1992). Michael 
Bishop, David Langford, Jessica 
Salmonson, David Alexander Smith, 
Arthur Haupt, Darrell Schweitzer, 
Lawrence Watt-Evans, Kathryn Lind- 
skoog, Anthony Trull. 


Issue 43/44 (Spring/Summer 1993). 
Poul Anderson, Charles Sheffield, 
Algis Budrys, David Langford, Jessica 
Amanda Salmonson, Lois McMaster 
Bujold, Charles Platt, Gene Wolfe, 
Brian Herbert, Ted White, Dave Bisch- 
off, David Alexander Smith, Sheri S. 
Tepper, Darrell Schweitzer, Pau! Di 
Filippo, Mark Tiedemann, Jonathan 
Post, Michael Bishop, Doug Fratz. 
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